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THE NEW SUBMARINER 
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Created for divers in 1953, the Submariner is a universal symbol of waterproofness 
and reliability. It remains one of the most iconic watches of all time. Now, with a new 
41 mm case and a next generation movement, the story of the Submariner continues. 



^Perpetual 


STRATFORO-ON-AVON 01769 267 072 | MAYFAIR 020 7409 2845 | LEICESTERSHIRE 0116 255 4434 



THE QUEEN'S AWARDS FOR ENTERPRISE 


WATCH FEATURED SUBJECT TO STOCK AVAILABILITY 
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The secret world of co 

They’re much cleverer 




than you think 





A fine flame mahogany veneered and crossbanded pedestal desk with double stringing 
details. The gilt tooled leather inset concave sided top with protruding rounded corners 
supported by reeded columns with acanthus cast brass capitals, above a central lockable 
frieze drawer flanked by two further drawers. Each pedestal with three graduated drawers 
each, on a flame mahogany veneered plinth base. The reverse with a modesty panel. 

Inspired by a late George III original. £8,615 

Width: 71" (182cm) | Depth: (96cm) | Height: 3 OV 4 " (77cm) 




emicjQ. 

Our unrivalled home approval service offers you the opportunity to view furnishing items 
in situ prior to final purchase. From a single piece to complete home furnishing, items can 
be brought to you by our delivery team who will always be accompanied by a Director or 
Experienced Senior Manager. 

COVID-19 PROTOCOL & PROCEDURES: Our delivery/home approval team are temperature- 
checked daily and carry face masks, anti-bacterial gel, and shoe covers. Clothing is disinfected upon 
arrival. All furniture items are sanitised prior to and upon delivery. 



To book your home approval appointment, or for expert advice regarding our incomparible selection of stock, 
please call 01491 641115 or register online at www.brightsofnettlebed.co.uk/homeapproval 

OVER 1,000 ITEMS OF EXCLUSIVE CLASSICAL FURNISHINGS IN STOCK 

www.brightsofnettlebed.co.uk 

LONDON 608 Kings Road • London • SW6 2DX | OXFORDSHIRE Kingston House • High Street • Nettlebed • RG9 5DD 
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U Frank 




ESSENDON,HERTFORDSHIRE 

A beautifully presented country house with magnificent gardens and superb leisure 
facilities, surrounded by attractive Hertfordshire countryside. This spacious 
home occupies a discreet private setting and is accessible to Central London by train 
in under half an hour. 

8 BEDROOMS | 7 BATHROOMS | 5 RECEPTION ROOMS | WINE ROOM | CINEMA 
GAMES ROOM | GYM | SWIMMING POOL | 2 STAFF FLATS | APPROXIMATELY 4 ACRES | EPC C 
HATFIELD 4.8 MILES | POTTERS BAR 3.5 MILES (LONDON KING’S CROSS FROM 16 MINUTES) 





Guide price £8,250,000 

Knight Frank London & Bishop's Stortford 
nick.hill@knightfrank.com 020 4502 8469 
paddy.pritchard-gordon@knightfrank.com 01279 888501 


Ref: CHO012027299 


knightfrank.co.uk 









A late Victohan/early Edwardian eight bedroom detaohed house with 1.9 aores of grounds, 
driveway parking and a detaohed double garage within walking distanoe of amenities in Padbury. 


8 Bedrooms 6 Reception Rooms 6 Bathrooms D EPC 


To arrange a viewing, OQO QOH H 

please contact us on: w I fcO w Ofc I I w w 



A modern five bedroom detached house with gated driveway parking, a double 
garage and approximately 0.53 acres of landscaped gardens and paddock. 


A Grade II listed five double bedroom detached property In a prominent 
position in the conservation area next to St Andrews Church. 


To arrange a viewing, please contact us on: 


01908 586400 


To arrange a viewing, please contact us on: 


01234 220000 


Showcase your home with Michael Graham 

Book a free market appraisal 

14 Offices covering 8 Counties and Central London | michaelgraham.co.uk | michaelgrahamjiving 


MICHAEL 

Graham 
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LUCKINGTON, WILTSHIRE 

A well-laid out Grade 11 listed property situated on the edge of a popular 

South Cotswold village with up to 30 acres. Dating back beyond the 18th century, 
the property was once home to Sir Stewart Menzies, Head of the British Secret 
Service, M16. 

7 BEDROOMS | 5 BATHROOMS | 4 RECEPTION ROOMS | 3 BED BARN CONVERSION 
8 STABLES | OUTBUILDINGS | SWIMMING POOL | TENNIS COURT | GARDENS | PADDOCKS 
MALMESBURY 7 MILES | KEMBLE STATION 15 MILES (LONDON PADDINGTON 69 MINUTES) 



Guide price (Lot 1) £2,500,000 

Knight Frank London & Cirencester 
peter.edwards@knightfrank.coni 020 4502 8544 
rupert.sturgis@knightfrank.com 01285 895776 


Ref: CIR110214 


knightfrank.co.uk 










Quintessential Country Estate 


Lacock, Wiltshire Chippenham station: 5.8 miles (London Paddington from 70 minutes), Bath: 16 miles 

Superb 18th century Grade I listed Georgian house, set in a commanding parkland position with outstanding Wyatt 
interiors. 5 reception rooms, swimming pool and spa complex, staff accommodation, guest house, converted stable 
courtyard, mature gardens, 8 farmhouses and cottages, 3 farmsteads, arable, pasture, woodland and potential to 
re-establish a high calibre shoot. Available as a whole or in 3 lots with 12 additional residential properties. 


About 1,453 acres (588 hectares) | Price on application 







Alex Lawson 

Savills London 
National Farms & Estates 
07967 555 502 
alawson(5)savills.com 


Crispin Holborow 

Savills London 
National Farms & Estates 
07967 555 511 
cholborow(5)savills.com 


Fred Cook 

Savills Salisbury 
07812 965 496 

fcook@savills.com 


savills 
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STRUTT -PARKER 

BNP PARIBAS CROUP 


Hampshire, Little Somborne 



A unique opportunity to develop your own 
small holding in a prime location 

Stockbridge: 2.2 miles, Winchester: 9 miles (1 hour to London Waterloo), Andover: 10 miles, Southampton: 19 miles, London: 72.5 miles 

Located in the rolling Hampshire countryside | Light versatile land 
Unique opportunity to create an idyllic property in a wonderful location | GIA 3,903 sq ft 

About 38 acres 

William Langmead John Osborne 

Southern Estates & Farm Agency | 01722 344 014 Southern Estates & Farm Agency | 01722 344 042 


B /struttandparker ^ @struttandparker struttandparker.com 

60 Offices across England and Scotland, including prime Central London. 


(^nTheMoFket com 
























STRUTT -PARKER 

BNP PARIBAS CROUP ^ 


Cornwall, Portwrinkle 



A superbly presented contemporary property with high 
specification fittings and extensive sea views, just moments 
from the beach and 18-hole golf course 

Portwrinkle: 0.4 miles, Crafthole: 0.6 miles, Plymouth: 5 miles, Cornwall Airport Newquay: 39 miles 
Open plan kitchen/sitting/dining room | 5 Bedrooms (1 with en suite) | 3 Further shower/bathrooms | Private lift | Games room/ 
double garage and parking for 2 cars | Roof terrace with hot tub | 2 Balconies | EPC rating B with air source heat pump 

Oliver Custance Baker Richard Speedy 

Exeter Office I 01392 248 207 Exeter office | 01392 248 207 


13 /struttandparker ^ @struttandparker struttandparker.com 

60 Offices across England and Scotland, including prime Central London. 


(^nTheMorket 'LUili 




























Exceptional Georgian Village House 


Preston, Gloucestershire Cirencester: 2 miles, Kemble station: 6 miles (London Paddington from 74 mins) 

A wonderful Cotswold family home, offered to the market for the first time in 30 years. 5 reception rooms, 

6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, AstroTurf tennis court, swimming pool, pool house with changing room, stables, 
secondary accommodation, garaging, paddock and vegetable patch with polytunnel. 


About 2.4 acres | Guide £3 million 








Freddy Dalrymple-Hamilton 

Savills London 
Country Department 
07817119 620 
fdhamilton(a)savills.com 


Anthony Coaker 

Savills Cirencester 
07967 555 747 

acoaker@savills.com 


Lindsay Cuthill 

Savills London 
Country Department 
07967 555 545 
lcuthill@savills.com 


savills 
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Substantial West Sussex Farnn 


Trotton, West Sussex Midhurst 4.5 miles, Petersfield 7.8 miles, Haslemere 13.1 miles 

An attractive area of productive farmland with natural capital opportunities in a sought 
after location. 

About 468 acres | Guide £4.275 million 


Geoffrey Jones 

Savills Winchester 
01962 857 441 

geoffrey.jones 

(a)savills.conn 


Chris Spofforth 

Savills Maidstone 
01732 879050 

cspofforth(a)savills.conn 


savills 
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Idyllic Village Setting 


Hedg©rley, Buckinghamshire Gerrards Cross: 2.5 miles, Beaconsfield: 3.5 miles 


Classic Georgian house with exceptional transport links to London and Heathrow Airport. 

4 reception rooms, 2 kitchens, 5 bedrooms (3 en suite), further bathroom, swimming pool, 
tennis court, 2 stables, barn cottage, summer house, garage, gardens, orchard and paddock. 


About 3.9 acres | Guide £4.75 million 


Hugh Maconochie 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 3468 5888 
hugh.maconochie 
(a)savills.com 


James Mackenzie 

Stutt & Parker 
Country Department 
020 7318 5190 
james.mackenzie 
(astruttandparker.com 


savills 
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FOR SALE Wimborne St. Giles, Wimborne Guide £2.5 million 


FOR SALE Hambleton Peninsula, Rutland Guide £4.2 million 


Your new home in the country 
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FOR SALE St.George’s Hill, Weybridge Guide £14.5 million 


Lindsay Cuthill 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 7016 3820 
lcuthill(a)savills.com 


George Nares 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 7016 3822 
george.nares(a)savills.com 


Tim Phiiiips 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 7075 2806 
tmphillips(a)savills.com 


Trevor Kearney 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 7409 8872 
tkearney(a)savills.com 


Theo James Wright 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 3810 9857 
theo.jameswright 
(asavills.com 


Source: Savills data August 2020 versus August 2019. 





















FOR SALE Lilford, Peterborough Guide £10 million 


The country nnarket is a hive of activity with people looking for their country idyll. 

Indeed we have registered 41% more buyers this year than in 2019*. If you are 
considering a move to the country, we have lots of beautiful homes ready to show 
you; here are a small selection to whet your appetite. If you would like further 
details on any of these properties, we would be delighted to help. 




FOR SALE Castle Coombe, Chippenham Guide £2.95 million 


FOR SALE Newton Valence, Hampshire Offers in excess of £5 million 


Crispin Holborow 

Savills London 
National Farms & Estates 
020 7409 8881 
cholborow(a)savills.com 


savills savills.co.uk 
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Louisa Over 

Savills London 
National Farms & Estates 

020 7016 3784 

lover@savills.com 


savills 











Ask the Agent 

Got a question about the property market? 

Join us on COUNTRY LIFE’S instagram next week 



In conversation with 
Lindsay Cuthill, 
Head of Savills Country 
Department, and 
Claire Reynolds, 
Co-Head of Prime 
Central London 


countrylifemagazine o 


savills 


Country Life will be joined by 
two of Savills most trusted 
property specialists. If you have 
any questions about the current 
UK property market, how things 
are changing, or you would like 
some advice on buying or selling 
in London or the Country please 
join us live on Instagram at 6pm 
on Monday, November 9th. 


Live on ©countrylifemagazine 9th November, 6pm 

@savills ©countrylifemagazine #asktheagent 













The Society for 
the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings 




Founded by William Morris, the SPAB protects 
the historic environment from decay, damage and 
demolition. It responds to threats to old buildings, 
trains building professionals, craftspeople, 
homeowners and volunteers and gives advice about 
maintenance and repairs. Since 1877 countless 
buildings have been saved for future generations. 


Information about maintaining your home is available through events, courses, lectures, 
publications and telephone advice. 

To support our work why not join the SPAB? Members receive a quarterly 
magazine, our list of historic properties for sale and access to our regional activities. 

www.spab.org.uk 020 7377 1644 


A charitable company limited by guarantee registered in England & Wales. Company no: 5743962 
Charity no: 1113753 37 Spital Square, London El 6DY 


Drawing of St Dunstan-in-the-West by SPAB Scholar Ptolomy Dean 















Knight 

Frank 


Life in the South West 

Find your dream home in the South West with Knight Frank. With a unique feel, coastal views and 
breathtaking properties, the South West is the perfect getaway for those wanting to balance Britain's 
classic countryside character with its romantic city charm. From 18th century townhouses on quaint 
streets to farmhouses with views of rolling green, we'll help you find the perfect fit. 



Newton Abbot, Devon 

A superb home with outstanding views of Dartmoor's countryside. 

6 BEDROOMS I 5 BATHROOMS I 4 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROXIMATELY 1.9 ACRES I EPC C 

Guide price £1,500,000 mark.proctor@knightfrank.com 01392 240978 




Sherborne, Dorset 

An 18th century townhouse with an immaculately presented garden on a popular street in Sherborne. 

6 BEDROOMS I 3 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS I APPROXIMATELY 0.43 ACRE | GRADE H LISTED 


Guide price £1,200,000 


simon.barker@knightfrank.eom 01935 805324 



Froine, Somerset 

An immaculately presented detached home on the perimeter of Longleat Estate. 

5 BEDROOMS | 4 BATHROOMS I 4 RECEPTION ROOMS I APPROXIMATELY 0.57 ACRES I EPC D 

Guide price available on request 


francesca.leighton-scott@knightfrank.com 01225 685523 















North Cadbury, Somerset 

A 17th century former farmhouse with a large private garden bordering the River Cam. 

5 BEDROOMS | 4 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS I APPROXIMATELY 0.75 ACRE I GRADE II LISTED 


Guide price £850,000 


luke.pender-cudlip@knightfrank.eom 01935 805324 



Chew Magna, Bristol 

An attractive farmhouse with outbuildings, land and wonderful views. 

6 BEDROOMS 1 4 BATHROOMS | 5 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROXIMATELY 3.4 ACRES | EPC E 



Guide price £1,395,000 


james.toogood@knightfrank.com 01174 054802 




Whittonditch, Wiltshire 



A fantastic opportunity to specily a country house in Wiltshire to your own taste. 

5 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROXIMATELY 0.65 ACRE 


Guide price £1,350,000 


niek.loweth@knightfrank.com 01488 758437 


If you’re thinking of selling your home, or would simply like some 
advice on the market, get in touch today. We’d love to help you. 


♦ 


Connecting people & property, perfectly. 


knightfrank.co.uk 












An impressive 5 bedroom grade II listed family home in secluded Herefordshire with its own indoor pool, 2 acres of 
landscaped gardens, a further 2.7 acres of paddock, a large unconverted barn and separate 1 bed holiday let. 

Gym, snooker room, indoor pool, stables, 3 bay carport and income generating green energy system. Vendors are chain free. 
Close to first class independent schooling and transport links Hereford 12miles Ludlow 15 miles Worcester 24 miles 


Property Manager - Phoebe Edwards 07896 852865 admin@humbercourt.com 


[~pi 


PURPLE BRICKS 


E] 


ref no. 
1055915 



HAWTHORN STUD | SOUTH NEWINGTON | OXFORDSHIRE 

Fully Equipped Equestrian Property 

For Sale by Private Treaty as a Whole or in 3 Lots 
Loti Equine unit set in approximately 9.72 acres 
Lot 2 Approximately 29.30 acres of arable and woodland 
Lot 3 Approximately 13.40 acres of pasture land 

Total area extends to approximately 52.42 acres 

Tom Birks 
Brown&Co Banbury 
01295 220220 
tom.birks@brown-co.com 


BROWNAjCe 


Property and Business Consultants 
brown-co.com 



Land & Property Experts 



Ashurst, Royal Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


• Diversified rural estate in a 
spectacular location 

• Detached Grade II listed 
five-bedroom farmhouse 

• Established business lets, 
bed and breakfast and 
campsite enterprises 


• Extensive range of traditional 
buildings with potential for 
alternative uses 

• In all about 261 acres of arable, 
pasture and woodland 

• Available as a whole or in five lots 
GUIDE PRICE: OIEO £3,750,000 


www.btfpartnership.co.uk 

E heathfield@btfpartnership.co.uk T 01435 864455 




































COUNTRY LIFE 

LONDON LIFE 

Your indispensable guide to the capital 


THE CONNAUGHT 
PATISSERIE, 
MOUNT STREET, W1 

Is this London’s sweetest treat? 



The Connaught Hotel—lauded for its patisserie— 
has launohed a long-awaited pastry and bakery 
store. Settle in for the morning with an artisan ooffee 
(or Champagne) and pain au chocolat or take 
a treat away; Mayfair residents oan take advantage 
of a delivery servioe. The pink-hued shop has marked 
its own opening with a collaboration with The River 
Cafe: its decadent chocolate nemesis cake will 
be delivered dally to The Connaught Patisserie and 
is the first time the famous pudding has been served 
outside of the Hammersmith restaurant. Cther 
delights include a rotating array of seasonal patisserie 
and a chocolate hazelnut Connaught hound cake. 
Executive pastry chef Nicolas Rouzaud has been 
‘thrilled with the response so far’ and hopes thaf 
the cakes ‘bring comfort and beauty, when they 
are most needed’. Mr Rouzaud Is particularly fond 
of the chocolate and tonka tart. RP 
Open Monday to Friday 8am-6pm and Saturday 
and Sunday 10am-5pm (020-7314 3535; 
www.the-connaught.co.uk/restaurants-bars/ 
the-connaught-patisserie) 










LONDON LIFE 


News 



I 



History in the making 

S IR WINSTON CHURCHILL’S former Second World War headquarters is to be turned 
into a 125-bedroom hotel and private residences. The 1,100-room, Grade Il-Iisted 
building on Whitehall—which will be called The OWO when it opens in 2022—was sold 
by the Ministry of Defence back in 2016. As well as the hotel—Raffles London: the group’s 
first offering in the UK—the site will encompass nine restaurants and bars, a spa and 
various retail spaces (www.theowo.Iondon). 

The colossal building was originally designed by grand country-house designer William 
Young and completed in 1906, in a style that would become known as Edwardian Baroque. 
Inside, there’s a maze of corridors and impressive offices, some of which were once used 
at various times by David Lloyd George, Lord Kitchener and the aforementioned war-time 
Prime Minister. They will soon become luxury suites. 



Battersea Dogs and Cats Home, SW8, is celebrating its 160th birthday. The charity 
was founded in 1860 by Mary Tealby, who initially faced some scepticism from the 
press and public. Public opinion surrounding animal rescue began to change in the 
1880s when the Duke of Albany—Queen Victoria’s son—visited Battersea in 1883, 
taking home a terrier called Skippy, and the Queen became patron in 1885 


Book now 

T ickets for the highly anticipated 
revival of Cecil Philip Taylor’s 
Good are on sale now. 

David Tennant {helovd) stars In 
the new production, which begins 
a 12-week run 
at the Harold 
Pinter Theatre, 

SWl, on April 
21,2021. Tickets 
available from 
£20(0844871 
7622; WWW. 
haroldpin 
tertheatre. 
co.uk) 



Go now 

A stage adaption of Michael 
Morpurgo’s Private Peaceful starts 
at the Garrick Theatre, WC2, this 
week (November 7) for a limited two- 
week run. The story follows Tommo 
Peaceful as he reflects on his life 
from the trenches of the First World 
War. Tickets from £18 (0330 333 4811; 
www.garricktheatre.org) 

Zebra One Gallery, 

NW3, has curated 
a powerful retro¬ 
spective of Helmut 
Newton images 
to mark what would 
have been the 
photographer’s 
100th birthday. The 
exhibition—‘Helmut 
Newton: 100 Years’— 
runs until November 
14 and features 
candid shots of a young Jerry Hall and 
two portraits of David Bowie {above). 
Open Tuesday to Saturday (020-7794 
1281; www.zebraonegallery.com) 

‘Turner’s Modern World’ is now open 
at Tate Britain, SWl {for review, see 
next week’s issue, November 11). The 
exhibition, which runs until March 7, 
2021, explores how the artist broke 
with artistic convention to capture 
accurately the changing times. Tickets 
are available to book up until December 
31, from £22 or free for members 
(020-7887 8888; www.tate.org.uk) 
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LONDON LIFE 


Live in the style 
of a Rolling Stone 

T he Rolling Stones guitarist, songwriter 
and artist Ronnie Wood is selling his 
Holland Park townhouse. 

The five-bedroom, five-storey house 
is on the market with London agent Milton 
Stone for £3,850,000 (020-7835 2888; www. 
miltonstone.com). There is potential to con¬ 
vert the sizeable artist’s studio into an extra 
two double bedrooms, too. 

The property includes a double reception 
room, study, snooker room, conservatory 
and 100ft garden and roof terrace. 

According to Marie Harrison, of Milton 
Stone, Mr Wood’s home—which she helped 
him to acquire nine years ago—has ‘airy, 
spacious rooms, many of which have the 
original fireplaces, pitch pine floors and 
floor-to-ceiling windows’. 

She describes it as ‘vibrant and eclectic’ 
and ‘a lovely family home’. 



Read between the 
pews 

NEW book 
describing 
London’s many 
churches is on 
sale now. Which 
churches have 
connections with 
van Gogh and 
Turner? Where 
did the Clapham 
Sect of the early 
18th century meet and where can you 
find the pond where a priest supposedly 
walked on water? 

Ill Churches in London That You 
Shouldn’t Miss (Emons Verlag, £12.99), 
by Emma Rose Barber and photographer 
Benedict Flett, answers all these questions 
and more as it delves into the history 
behind some of the capital’s little known 
and visited sacred sites. 



Plate up 

M ake for Highbury Corner—home 
to a new Turkish-inspired deli and 
wine bar. The Nook. It’s the brainchild 
of Lale and Angus Oztek-Pook—the 
husband-and-wife team behind the wildly 
popular country pub and rooms The Mash 
Inn, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire— 
serving quality produce from the UK and 
the Mediterranean. Dishes include poularde 
clams and veal schnitzel (220, St Paul’s 
Road, Nl; www.thenooklondon.co.uk) 




500000 


The number 
of invertebrates 
eaten by 




hedgehogs in Regent’s Park, NW1, every year, 
according to Mission: Invertebrates, a lottery-funded project 
that aims to support and boost wildlife in London’s Royal Parks 


Get your skates on 

T he Hampton Court Palace open- 
air ice rink returns on November 
20, offering skaters spectacular views 
of Henry Vlll’s former home. 

In order to comply with the Govern¬ 
ment’s social-distancing guidelines, this 
year’s rink is set to be the 
biggest yet. 

Skating sessions last 
up to 45 minutes; there’s 
also a heated spectator 
area and cafe and bar. 

Tickets available 
from £11.50 (www. 
hamptoncourtpalace ^ 
icerink.co.uk) 



LONDON LIFE 


Editor Rosie Paterson 

Editor-in-chief Mark Hedges 
Chief sub-editor Octavia Pollock 

Art Heather Clark, Emma Earnshaw, 
Ben Harris, Dean Usher 

Pictures Lucy Ford, Storm Johnson 
Advertising Paul Ward 07946 513309 
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Spectacular 

lateral 

apartment 

Albemarle Street, W1S 

Green Park Station: 0.3 miles 

Elegant lateral third floor apartment with 
grand entertaining spaces spanning 
approximately 71 ft (21.8m) with eight 
windows and high ceilings of approximately 
3.4m. 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 3 en suite 
bedrooms, 2 further bathrooms, balcony, lift, 
porter. EPC = B 

Leasehold, approx. 993 years remaining 
3,486 sq ft | Guide £16 millon 

Claire Reynolds 

Savills Mayfair 
020 7578 5111 

creynolds@savills.com 



Exceptional 
family home 

Patshull Road, NWS 

Kentish Town Station: 0.5 miles 

Originally owned by the architect who 
designed the Bartholomew Estate this home 
offers stunning interiors with private garden 
and off-street parking. Reception, kitchen/ 
dining room, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, guest 
cloak room, study, utility room. EPC = D 

Freehold | 2,942 sq ft | Guide £2.999 million 


Elias Raymond 

Savills Primrose Hill 
020 3428 2903 

elias.raymond 

@savills.com 


savills 


(^nTheAAarket com 
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savills.co.uk 
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In focus: Prime central 
London’s property market 

10 NOVEMBER 2020 | 12PM - 1PM GMT 

Join Savills experts and Anne Ashworth, property andfinanee 
writer and eommentator, for exelusive insight and opinion. 

Register at sav.li/pciwebinar 



Magnificent 
Nash Residence 


Prince Albert Road, NW1 

Primrose Hill Station: 0.8 miles 

A unique opportunity to acquire a Grade II 
listed home with south-facing views of 
Regent’s Park. 2 reception rooms, 2 kitchens, 
3 en suite bedrooms, 2 further bedrooms, 
further bathroom, cinema room, wine room, 
parking for several cars and expansive 
wrap-around gardens. 

Freehold | 4,008 sq ft | Guide £7.88 million 


Zach Madison 

Savills St John’s Wood 
020 3043 3600 
znnadison(a)savills.com 
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SQUARE Nwi 
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Primrose Hill 


LONDON LIFE 


Anything but prim 

Despite its inauspicious start, Primrose Hill’s Victorian terraces and 
pastel-coloured Regency townhouses soon counted some of the world’s 
leading literary stars among its residents, discovers Carla Passino 



I T takes good legs to get to the top 
of Primrose Hill, but the view rewards 
the effort. The London skyline seems 
to rise from the foot of the grassy slope, 
an arresting sequence that takes in the dome 
of St Paul’s, the spike of the Shard and 
the less architecturally distinguished—but 
equally distinctive—BT Tower. The light 
plays on the distant buildings and although 
many of them had yet to be constructed 
when William Blake made his way here, it’s 
easy to see why the poet felt he had met the 
‘spiritual sun’ on Primrose Hill. 

Long before Blake wrote his lines, however, 
this pretty corner of London shot to national 
attention not for its beauty, but for a heinous 
murder. In the late 17th century, the hill was 
a tranquil spot carpeted with primroses, but 
was also remote and part of it was thick with 
brambles—making it the perfect place to 
dispose of a dead man. It was in a ditch on the 
hill’s south side that the body of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey was found on a grim October 


day of 1678. A magistrate whose probity 
earned him a reputation as ‘the best justice 
of the peace in England’, he had vanished 
a few days earlier, not long after he’d taken 
the deposition of clergyman Titus Oates, 
who alleged that there was a Popish Plot 
to kill Charles 11. 

‘The light plays on the 
distant buildings and it’s 
easy to see why Blake felt 
he had met the “spiritual 

sun” on Primrose Hill’ 

The murder was pinned onto a Catholic 
circle at Catherine of Braganza’s court and 
three men were arrested: sentenced to hang 
at Primrose Hill, they died protesting their 
innocence. The Popish Plot was later revealed 
to be a hoax and, nearly 350 years later. Sir 
Edmund’s death remains shrouded in mystery. 


Until then, the area, much of which belonged 
to Eton College, had lived in almost perfect 
quietude, but, by the end of 18th century, 
the hill had not only been the backdrop for 
the first-ever gathering of Welsh bards, 
organised in 1792 by poet, opium addict and 
literary forger lolo Morganwg, but was also 
increasingly becoming a duelling ground. 

As the capital expanded. Primrose Hill 
turned into a prime development opportunity. 
First came the canal in 1816, then, in 1838, 
the railway, widely regarded as an engineering 
triumph because it passed under the hill, 
through London’s first train tunnel. 

Two years later, Charles Fitzroy, 3rd 
Baron Southampton, who owned the parts 
of Primrose Hill that didn’t belong to Eton, 
auctioned off his land and, in the following 
decades, up came a handful of large villas, 
numerous terraces—to this day, Chalcot 
Crescent’s row of pastel houses vies for the 
title of London’s prettiest street—and seve¬ 
ral workshops that made piano parts. ► 


NW1 

LITTLE BLACK 
BOOK 


Lemonia 

Recommended 
by Winkworth director 
Neil Sloam, this local 
institution serves 
authentic Greek 
food (89, Regent’s 
Park Road) 

Primrose Hill Books 

The area’s much- 
loved independent 
bookshop (134, 
Regent’s Park Road) 

Primrose Bakery 

A contender for the 
title ot London’s best 
cupcake shop (69, 
Gloucester Avenue) 

Greenberry Cafe 

This cafe’s menu 
features dishes from 
around the world (101, 
Regent’s Park Road) 



Pastel-coloured Regency houses on Chalcot Crescent, one of Primrose Hill’s prettiest residential streets 
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Primrose Hill 


‘Camden Town, including Primrose Hill and 
the whole area up to Kentish Town, was the 
centre of the British piano-making trade,’ 
explains Martin Sheppard, author of Primrose 
Hill: A History. Luckily, the hill itself, which 
had become a popular getaway for Londoners, 
was spared. After Eton’s bizarre plan to open 
a giant cemetery failed, the school swapped 
land with the government in 1842 and the hill 
was turned into a ‘park for the people’, where, 
as Italian exile Giuseppe Maria Campanella 
wrote in 1875, families dressed in ‘clean and 
homely’ clothes sat ‘in the simple, but, to them, 
only too rare enjoyment of the fresh air and 
the warm sunshine’. 

The ‘city of houses’ that, according to 
Edward Watford’s Old and New London, 
grew between Primrose Hill and St Pancras 
counted among its residents Lady Anne 
Isabella Byron, outstanding mathematician, 
anti-slavery activist and unfortunate wife of 
Don Juan’s libertine author. Many prominent 
figures followed in her wake, from philosopher 
Friedrich Engels (Karl Marx lived close by in 
Chalk Farm) to H. G. Wells who, in The War 
of the Worlds, had the invading Martians build 
‘a mighty space’ on the crest of Primrose 


Hill. Wells was one of the many artists and 
writers that called the area home: others 
included Sylvia Plath, who first lived at 
chocolate-box-pretty 3, Chalcot Square with 
Ted Hughes, then, after they separated, at 
23, Fitzroy Road, in what had previously been 
W. B. Yeats’s childhood home; and Kingsley 
Amis, who unfailingly went to The Queen’s pub 
for (copious) drinks and to French restaurant 
Odette’s for lunch (both subtly referenced 
in The Folks That Live on the Hill). 

‘\nTheWarofthe 
Worlds, the invading 
Martians built “a mighty 
space” on the crest 
of Primrose Hill’ 

After seeing a gentle decline in the post-war 
years, the area ‘slowly started being gentri- 
fied,’ says Mr Sheppard, and today, ‘it’s a place 
people like living in—it has a pleasant atmos¬ 
phere’. Village spirit is especially strong, with 
a community centre in a former piano factory, 
a local library run by volunteers and ‘a good 






Primrose Hill 



Elsworthy Road, £28.5 million 

Originally built in 1903, this grand 
property spans more than 10,000sq ft 
and eomes with almost every room 
a buyer eould wish for, from the lower- 
ground floor’s gym, beauty salon, bar, 
wine eellar and einema to the vast 
drawing room, whioh has direot aooess 
to the private garden and the large 
eommunal gardens. The top floors 
house seven bedrooms—the master 
suite is partieularly imposing—and 
there’s self-eontained aeeommodation 
for staff. Knight Frank (020-7586 2777] 
\N\N\N. knight frank, co. uk) 



Wadham Gardens, £7.95 million 

Situated within a magnifieent 
Edwardian house, this five-bedroom, 
4,168sq ft apartment takes up the 
entire ground floor and part of the 
first floor. The main rooms are all 
downstairs—from the elegant drawing 
room to the large master suite, whioh 
oomes equipped with a dressing 
room. Three more bedrooms, inoluding 
one that ean double up as einema 
room, are situated on the first floor. 
Outside, the rear garden belongs 

entirely to the property. Saviiis 
(020-3043 3600; www.saviiis.co.uk) 


THE UPS AND DOWNS 


Residents love the views from the top 
of the hill—whether of the London 
skyline or of the famous faces that 
seek peacefulness in the park 

Residents like not having to take 
the car and simply walking around 
Primrose Hill’s pretty streets 

Residents could do without the worry 
that the area might be becoming 
a little less bohemian, although, 
says Martin Sheppard: ‘it still has 
a nice community feel’ 


number of events’. Mr Sheppard himself turns 
into an opera impresario once a year when, 
with a friend, he puts on the Primrose Hill 
Opera Cabaret: ‘We get professional opera 
singers to come and sing, there’s a long interval 
for an indoor picnic and, at the end, every¬ 
one gets a chance to sing the Slaves’ Chorus 
from Nabucco.’ That’s a feat that other parts 
of London may find hard to match. 



Albert Terrace, £8.95 million 

With its pink fagade, eight bedrooms 
and 4,876sq ft of living spaoe, this 
house would be attraetive in itself, but 
a link to Dodie Smith’s 101 Dalmatians 
adds to its appeal—it may have been 
the inspiration for the house in whioh 
Roger and Anita Radeliffe lived with 
Pongo, Perdita and puppies. As well 
as Harry Newson (a finaneial genius 
like the fietional Mr Radeliffe), past 
owners inelude Peter and Emma 
Graham, whose firm made eabinets for 
Queen Vietoria. Beauchamp Estates 
(020-7722 9793; www.beauchamp.com) 
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ALBERT COURT, PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW7 

T his seventh-floor penthouse has outstanding views across London, the Royal 
Albert Hall and Hyde Park. Located in a prestigious, portered mansion 
block close to Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park. 


3 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | RECEPTION ROOM | TERRACE | PORTER | AIR CONDITIONING | EPC C 
0.5 MILES SOUTH KENSINGTON TUBE STATION | 0.7 MILES GLOUCESTER ROAD TUBE STATION 


Guide price £3,450 per week 

Knight Frank Knightsbridge 

nadine.hartshorne@knightfrank.coni 020 3773 6965 


knightfrank.co.uk 



QUEEN'S GATE GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON SWT 


R edesigned to the highest standards, this property offers substantial lateral 
living in a period Victorian villa. The apartment epitomises luxury living with 
full height French doors opening on to the terrace, which overlooks the gardens. 


2 BEDROOMS | 2 BATHROOMS | RECEPTION ROOM | CINEMA SCREEN | UNDERFLOOR HEATING | EPC D 
0.3 MILES GLOUCESTER ROAD TUBE STATION [ 0.5 MILES SOUTH KENSINGTON TUBE STATION 

Guide price £3,950 per week ^ 

Knight Frank South Kensington 

lucy.haynes@knightfrank.com 020 3468 2891 knightfrank.CO.uk 

I arto prc^f tv<T>or t 


PMOTCCTCD 


All potential tenants should be advised that, as well as rent and the deposit, an administration fee of £288 and referencing fees of £48 per person will apply when renting a property (if 
not an AST). (All fees shown are inclusive of VAT.) If the landlord agrees to you having a pet, you may be required to pay a higher deposit (if not an AST) or higher weekly rent (if an AST). 
Please ask us for more information about other fees that will apply or visit www.knightfrank.co.uk/tenantfees. 
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Seasonal 

suggestions 


Whether we’re allowed to gather 
in groups of six or 60 , a tree 
and decorations are integral 
to all Christmas celebrations. 
Here’s how to do it in style. 

Best for Christmas trees 

Go green with a rented tree from 
the London Christmas Tree Rental 
company. Delivery and collection 
is included and you can request the 
same tree year in, year out (www. 
londonchristmastreerental.com) 

Best for decorations 

John Lewis’s decorating themes merit 
as much attention as its TV advert— 
this year, sections are named after 
art movements, from Pop Art 
to Post-Impressionism 
(w ww.j ohnlewis. com). 

For something a little 
more eccentric, try Rockett 
St George—which has 
a concession in Liberty London 
(www.rockettstgeorge.co.uk) 

Best for wreaths 

Paul Hawkins specialises 
in showstopper wreaths (www. 
paulhawkinsflowers.co.uk) 




Here’s looking at Guy Fawkes Night 



• In the aftermath of the failed 
Gunpowder Plot (1605), Parliament 
declared November 5 a national day 
of thanksgiving. The first celebration 
took place in 1606 

• Fireworks traditionally represent the 
explosives that the Catholic plotters were 
never able to use to blow up the Houses 
of Parliament and the Protestant James I. 
To this day, the Yeoman of the Guard still 
searches the site before the State Opening 
(although the exact cellar that Guy, or 
Guido, Fawkes was discovered in was 
destroyed in a fire, in 1834) 


• Fawkes’s co-conspirators were either 
killed or taken to the Tower of London 
and tried for high treason at Westminster 
Hall. The executions took place over 
January 30 and 31, 1606, and the various 
heads and bits of the plotters’ bodies 
displayed in public around Westminster 
and wider London 

• The plot had far-reaching implications, 
including Charles I’s execution and the 
entirely fictitious Popish Plot of 1678 

to 1681. Remaining legal disabilities 
on British Catholics were not removed 
by Parliament until 1829 



Lacy Gallery 

203, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W11 


T he Lacy Gallery was estab¬ 
lished in 1960 by Colin Lacy, 
who came to London from a min¬ 
ing village in Yorkshire with 
SlOO in his pocket. He worked 
as a teacher during the week 
and ran a stall at Netting Hill’s 
Portobello Market at weekends, 
selling the pictures and draw¬ 
ings he’d sourced and framed 
in period-correct surrounds. 

It turned out that there was 
a gap in the market for this type 
of picture-perfect framing pack¬ 
age and it wasn’t long before Mr 
Lacy was setting up solid shop 


on Westbourne Grove, with help 
from his son, David (who joined 
the burgeoning business 41 years 
ago), and David’s daughter, 
Helena. The ochre-yellow fagade 
is still hard to miss. 

Today, the family specialises 
in antique and vintage frames, 
as well as decorative art. Custo¬ 
mers include well-known artists, 
museums and embassies, as well 
as Nicole Kidman, Julian Fellowes 
and Rudolph Nureyev. The frames 
have appeared in the ‘Harry 
Potter’ film franchise, too, and 
a Gucci fashion show. RP 


Open 10am to 5pm Wednesday to Friday and 10am to 4pm on 
Saturday (020-7229 6340; wwwJacygallery.co.uk) 
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A green space 

HAM HOUSE AND GARDEN, TW10 

T he word topiary is derived from the 
Latin word for an ornamental landscape 
gardener— topiarius —and is one of the 
oldest gardening practices in the western 
world. Yet, in spite of its age, topiary remains 
a constant feature in even the most contem¬ 
porary of green spaces. 

These living statues provide bushy struc¬ 
ture, even in the winter, as well as creating 
valuable habitats and micro-climates for 
wildlife. Let’s face it, if you have a large. 


exposed garden such as the one at Ham 
House, you need some big plant players 
to punctuate the landscape. 

The topiary in this Grade IP-listed garden 
is a particularly fine example—a place where 
architecture and form are prioritised over 
fussy herbaceous borders. There’s something 
calming and rational about the formal clusters 
of Buxus and lines of Taxus and, as most 
gardens have now passed their best, it’s the 
perfect time to enjoy some of the capital’s 
more evergreen delights. Tabi Jackson Gee 
Open Ham to 5pm (020-8940 1950; 
www.nationaltrust.org.uk/ham-house- 
and-garden) 
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MY PLATE OF VIEW 

Trullo, 300-302, 

St Paul’s Road, N1 


Paris has macarons; Berlin has curry- 
wurst. London—or at least, the slice 
of it populated by those of us who are 
prepared to queue for two hours for our 
dinner—has pasta. In the past 18 months, 
there’s been an explosion of subway- 
tiled, wildly popular restaurants serving 
modish shapes in small-plates format: 
in ordinary times, the line for coolest- 
of-the-lot Padella in Borough Market 
snakes past several vegetable stalls. 

In a scene full of newcomers, Trullo 
stands apart. Padella’s big brother 
celebrated its 10th birthday at the start 
of the year with a bash. I was there, 
double-parking negronis—the idea of 
bumping elbows at a party now feels 
as impossible as going to the Moon. 
But the restaurant has re-opened and 
it’s wonderful to see all the things that 
cemented its destination status still 
present and correct: the Hopper-esque 
curtain rail across the main window, the 
luxuriously thick white-paper tablecloths 
that always seem to end up Pollocked 
with sauce no matter how carefully you 
twirl your fork. The only new additions 
are wooden partitions between the 
tables and masks for the staff. 

The menu, too, is unchanged. It’s 
probably best described as rustic sea¬ 
sonal Britalian—as I write, it features 
wild Brixham sprats, and venison 
carpaccio with Comice pear. To stop 
ourselves fighting over the buttery 
tagliatelle with Scottish girdles, we order 
two, plus a tagliarini cacio e pepe, the 
Insta-famous dish. The grill yields Black 
Hampshire pork chop with borlotti beans, 
caper and rosemary dressing, and 42- 
day-aged Belted Galloway T-bone with 
crispy polenta and gorgonzola fonduta. 

Next door, the shop Trullo opened 
during lockdown is still going strong, 
stocked with wine, olives and anchovies, 
ready-meal versions of dishes from its 
menu and lunchtime sandwiches. These 
airy ciabatta pockets, filled with burrata, 
roasted aubergine and fig or chicken 
Milanese with aioli, get snapped up fast, 
and generate a serious queue. After 10 
years in the game, Trullo is still a trend¬ 
setter—and, for Londoners, bread might 
just be the new pasta. Emma Hughes 


London curiosities 


C HEAPSIDE was once the 
principal market thorough¬ 
fare of the city, lined with large 
houses and shops. 

In its modern manifestation, 
it’s a sadly homogenised street, 
but one still possessed of many 
eye-catching details. Among 
them is this modern clock 
ornamented with an anony¬ 
mously sculpted figure of Atlas 
supporting the globe. 

It’s attached to Atlas House, 
named after Atlas Assurance, 
built in 1834-36 by Thomas 


Hopper (a prolific architect also 
responsible for Penrhyn Castle, 
Caernarvonshire) and one of the 
first structures in the city to 
make use of Cornish granite. 

The King Street frontage 
of the building has an even 
larger 1890s image in stone 
of Atlas above the main door. 

Altas House was gutted 
during the Second World War 
and the Cheapside frontage was 
subsequently remodelled to 
accommodate a covered pedes¬ 
trian walkway. JG 



WORDS OF WISDOM 
‘I have admired the romantic elegance of the Place 
de la Concorde in Paris, have felt the mystic message 
from 1,000 glittering windows at sunset in New York, 
but to me the view of the London Thames from our 
hotel window transcends them all for utilitarian 
grandeur—something deeply human’ 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN IN HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MYAU TO BIOGRAPHY 
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November at a glance 

We’re all guilty of ignoring what’s on our 
doorstep, so we’ve made it easier for you. 

Here’s what’s happening this month 


W ELCOME to Tier Two (at least at the time of 
writing)-where multiple households must not 
mingle inside. Thankfully, myriad restaurants across 
London have reopened their alfresco dining spaces 
(most are covered and heated, but we still recommend 
your best winter coat and a side of supportive enthusiasmj. 

In the east: Allegra, Stratford, where a meadow-inspired, sky-high 
terrace is protected by a cantilevered, cedar roof (www.allegra- 

restaurant.com). The chefs own organic farm 
is only 40 minutes away. In the south: Nutbourne, 
Battersea-part of the Gladwin Brothers’ 

(true farm-to-plate pioneers) empire (www. 
nutbourne-restaurant.com). The wrap-around 
terrace is heated and dog friendly. Altern¬ 
atively, try the five-course tasting menu at 
Turnips, in Borough Market, which uses up 
surplus fruits and vegetables from the founders’ 
market stall (www.turnipsboroughmarket. 
com). In the west: Petersham Nurseries 
Cafe, Richmond-now open for dinner on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings, for the first time 
(www.petershamnurseries.com). The heated glasshouse is 
decorated nightly with seasonal flowers and illumin¬ 
ated by candlelight. In the north: Coal Drops Yard. 
Emma Hughes, London Life’s restaurant columnist, 
recommends The Drop for wine and sharing plates 
and Plaza Pastor for tacos (www.coaldropsyard.com/ 
the-drop; /plaza-pastor). Warm up with a post-meal 
stroll past London’s best Christmas light displays, 
which start to appear this week. Twenty-seven LED 
light curtains-a total of 220,000 bulbs-will adorn 
Oxford Street; in Covent Garden you’ll find a 60ft tree, 
30,000 festive lights and 115,000 further sparklers 
strung across the Piazza and surrounding streets. 


Clockwise 
from top: 

The meadow- 
inspired, sky- 
high terrace 
at Allegra; 
brunch at 
Nutbourne; 
The Drop at 
Coal Drops 
Yard, King’s 
Cross; Turnips 
at Borough 
Market 
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Hamptons Hampstead 


TTamptons 

JL JL INTERNATIONAL 




BAYNES MEWS, BELSIZE PARK, NW3 

£3,250,000 Freehold 


A stunning double fronted mews house offering generous accommodation over three floors 
incorporating a wealth of entertaining space. Tucked away within a discreet cobbled mews, 
this fabulous residence enjoys a convenient location at the heart of Belsize Village. 

5 bedrooms, 5 bath/shower rooms (4 en suite), 3 reception rooms, 2 garages. EPC C 

Hamptons Hampstead I 020 7794 8222 I hampstead@hamptons-int.com 


hamptons.co.uk 


O □ H @hamptonsint 
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From private to public ones, the capital is home 
to some of the finest libraries in the world. 
London Library member Harry Mount extols 
the virtues of some of his favourites 


W HEN I was confirmed 30 
years ago, my godfather 
admitted, full of shame, that 
he’d completely forgotten 
I was his godson. He made up for it in spades 
with his confirmation present: a year’s mem¬ 
bership to the London Library, SWl, the 
greatest lending library in the world, which 
has thankfully re-opened after the grim days 
of lockdown. 

Tucked into the north-west corner of St 
James’s Square, the London Library’s tall, thin 
fagade—not unlike the spine of a book—looks 
rather puny next to the Palladian palazzi 
in one of London’s earliest garden squares, 
founded in 1661. 

But appearances can be deceptive. Behind 
that etiolated, late-Victorian exterior, there 



Left: The Maughan Library reading room 
at King’s College London. Above: Thomas 
Carlyle, founder of the London Library 


stretches a rabbit warren of bookshelves, read¬ 
ing rooms and higgledy-piggledy extensions. 
Today, the library has more than one million 
books, covering 2,000 subjects in 55 dif¬ 
ferent languages. The books range from 
1500 to modern times, together with bound 
copies of some 2,000 periodicals dating 
from 1699 to the present day. 

There’s something magical about the fact 
that you can take all of these books out. And 
the fact that you’re allowed to keep them for 
as long as you like—or until another member 
wants the book you’ve taken out. I’ve had 
London Library books with their handsome 
bookplates on the cover on my shelves at home 
for years at a time. That’s why historian 
Thomas Carlyle founded the library in 1841 
—because, at that time, there were no lend¬ 
ing libraries in London and state-funded 
ones did not yet exist. 

Step inside and you’re immediately hit 
by the pleasure of reading. Whereas, in the 
British Library on Euston Road, NWl— 
extraordinary as it is, with its collection 
of 25 million books—you’ll see plenty of 
people who don’t really want to be there: 
wan-faced postgraduates putting off their 
doctorate on the history of the British picnic 
with endless cups of tea in the cafe, in the 
London Library, you’ll see people reading 
P. G. Wodehouse or—dare I say it, as the 
editor —The Oldie magazine. Quite often 
you’ll see members having a good old doze 
in the high-ceilinged reading room that over¬ 
looks St James’s Square. 

In ‘the stacks’, where books are kept on 
snaking miles of metal shelves, you might 
bump into some of Britain’s leading writers, 
from Tom Stoppard and Victoria Hislop to Tim 
Rice. As a member, you’ll be following in ► 
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Islington Central Library is one of 660 Carnegie Libraries throughout the UK and Ireland 



the footsteps of founding subscribers, such 
as Charles Dickens, John Stuart Mill and the 
future Prime Minister Lord John Russell. 

The London Library is the acme of civilis¬ 
ation, in the same way that libraries more 
generally are the mark of a civilised city. 
Despite the tragic closure of public libraries 
across the country in recent years, plenty still 
survive in London, not least the marvellous 
Carnegie Libraries, built by the Scottish- 
American philanthropist Andrew Carnegie 
(1835-1919). Carnegie paid for 660 libraries 
in the UK and Ireland. My favourite one 
is Islington Central Library, N5, near where 
1 grew up. A quite splendid Baroque building 
in white stone, it’s flanked by statues of poet 
Edmund Spenser and artist Francis Bacon, 
who hold court either side of three Ionic- 
columned niches topped by broken pediments. 

Even grander is the National Art Library 
at the V&A Museum, SW7, which has Britain’s 
most comprehensive public 
reference collection of liter¬ 
ature on the fine and 
decorative arts. Here, in 
the fine. Classical-style 
top-lit reading room, you 
can admire the world’s 
most beautiful things on 
the page and then step out 
into the museum to see 
some of the planet’s most 
beautiful objects in the flesh. 
Anyone can join, on pro¬ 
duction of proof of address 
and identity. 

The Inns of Court are the 
stateliest of London’s private 



Above: The vast bookshelves of the British 
Library. Left: The National Archives 
contain pages from Shakespeare’s will 


libraries. Inner Temple Library (founded 
1506), Middle Temple Library (1641) and 
Gray’s Inn Library (1555) are all splendid 
Classical edifices, but the pick of the bunch 
is Lincoln’s Inn Library (founded 1471)— 
a neo-Gothic mammoth, built by Philip 
Hardwick in 1845. The Inn libraries are 
open to barristers, judges and students 
of all four Inns, although researchers can 
apply for access to their treasures. In Middle 
Temple, look for Emery Molyneux’s terres¬ 
trial and celestial globes of 1592, the first 
of their kind made in England. 


BEST OF THE REST 


The Marx Memorial Library, EC1 

Founded in 1933, on the 50th anniversary 
of Karl Marx’s death, in a charming, 18th- 
century building in Clerkenwell. Lenin 
worked here from 1902 to 1903, editing 
the Russian revolutionary magazine, 
Iskra (or The Spark), and his office 
survives in the library today. Jeremy 
Corbyn is a regular at this library, which 
specialises in Marxism, the Spanish 
Civil War, anti-fascism and the working- 
class movement. 

The West India Committee’s 
Library and Archive, SW1 

Encompassing 500 years of Caribbean 
history, this splendid library, lined with 
historic Caribbean pictures, is housed 
in a handsome house off Whitehall. 

Wiener Library, WC1 

The world’s oldest Holocaust archive 
and Britain’s largest collection of Nazi- 
related material. Founded in 1933 by 
Dr Alfred Wiener, a Jewish German, 
there are more than a million items 
inside, including books, press cuttings 
and eyewitness accounts. 

Library and Museum 
of Freemasonry, WC2 

This vast, soaring library is housed 
in Freemasons’ Hall, the headquarters 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. 
Britain’s best collection of Masonic 
archives can be found here. 

The Maughan Library, WC2 

You could be forgiven for thinking that 
King’s College London’s main research 
library was a mammoth Gothic church. 
In fact, the 1851 Gothic Revival building 
by Sir James Pennethorne began life 
as the Public Record Office before being 
taken over by the university in 2001. 

As a result, it is the biggest new 
university library to be created in Britain 
since the Second World War. 


The National Archives, down in Kew, 
TW9, are once again open to the public, 
but you should pre-book a visit. A warning— 
you may never leave. Here are 1,000 years 
of Government records, from William Shake¬ 
speare’s will to the latest tweets from 
Downing Street. That is the joy of London’s 
libraries. They encompass everything and 
their charms will never be exhausted. As the 
News of the World used to proclaim: All 
human life is there.’ 

Harry Mount is author of How England 
Made the English’ (Penguin) 
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LONDON LIFE 


What part of London is home for you? 

I’ve been in Netting Dale ever since I moved 
to London in the late 1990s. 

What do you love about your neighbour¬ 
hood? What’s the one thing you’d change? 

Traditionally, Netting Dale was the part of the 
Kensington area where the workers lived. 
There’s a huge history of immigration and 
multiculturalism and, of course, this is where 
Grenfell Tower is. If you stay in an area for 
long enough in London, it becomes a village 
and you get to know everybody. 

The fact that the area’s so different from 
the rest of the Royal Borough of Kensington 
creates the one thing I’d change—the politi¬ 
cal parameters, so we could vote for people 
who represent us here in the Dale, rather than 
who the people of South Kensington vote for, 
who tend to be very different. 


‘If you stay in an area 
long enough 
in London, you get 
to know everybody’ 


Tell me about a few of your favourite 
‘secret’ spots around the city 

I adore cycling around the back streets 
of Notting Hill and the cafe and bar by the 
Serpentine, where you can listen to the 
sounds of the geese and the ducks with a beer 
and a pizza. I walk along the canals a lot, 
too. You can hire little motor boats in the 
Paddington Basin and taking them down 
into Camden is a great way to see London. 



Rob Crossan speaks to the singer, radio DJ 
and author about Notting Hill’s lesser-known 
neighbour and the power of good music 


How do you go about preparing the 
music and guests for your weekly shows 
on BBC Radio 2 [Mondays at 9pm] and 
BBC 6 Music [Sundays at 10am]? 

I try to think in terms of sound and not just 
music with the programmes. The sound 
of a gargling stream in Nepal with a piece 
of spoken-word poetry would be a good place 
to start. Nothing is out of bounds, as long as 
it’s evocative and triggers memories or emo¬ 
tions. Even within blues, you can cover myriad 
languages and styles, from Malian blues 
to country blues and early female blues. All 
countries of the world produce 
phenomenal music to an out¬ 
standing standard, so I’ve always 
thought it’s a shame to limit 
oneself to playing music from 
an Anglo-American 
background. 
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Is there a specific place in London that 
you’ve found particularly inspiring to your 
own musical evolution? 

It can be almost anywhere that the sights, 
smells and people from all parts of the world 
combine. The Turkish corner shops near 
my house are filled with wonderful aromas 
of fresh dill and lemons. And I’ve been spend¬ 
ing time in an amazing place called La Bodega 
de Issy just off the Portobello Road, which 
is a tapas bar with a laundrette! I’m always 
recording ambient noise onto my phone and 
the bustle and noise and different languages 
I hear in London are incredible—there’s 
no other city to match it. 

Your new album, IVe Come 
From The Sun, is a col¬ 
laboration with the 
Hidden Orchestra 
and 10 different 



poets. Have the events of the past year 
changed your relationship with music? 

The air has been fantastic. The quietness was 
wonderful for me. But I’ll never forget hearing 
some Greek musicians playing in a restaurant 
near me in the summer. It was the first time 
I’d heard live music since lockdown and it was 
like nectar. I think it’s so important to keep that 
childlike sense of wonder about new things. 

Your cookbook Where The Wild Cooks 
Go [Penguin Books] has been a huge 
success. What unusual ingredients have 
you recently discovered? 

I don’t eat meat any more, but I still want 
texture in my food, so I’ve been loving tempeh 
—a fermented Indonesian soybean. It has 
quite a cheesy flavour to it and it’s great with 
honey and ginger and garlic. 

‘We Come From The Sun’ hy Cerys 
Matthews is released in January 2021 
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DAVID TRESS 

4th - 27th November 



“Full summer Pembrokeshire and, near the 
coast, wide barley fields moving in the wind 
against a deep blue-grey sea. ” 


David Tress's extraordinary paintings and drawings are like pages ripped from the places he has 
visited: like turf dug from a field or a hillside, at times they are almost three dimensional in their 
form. He is artist, archaeologist and visionary rolled into one. In his latest exhibition catalogue 
he writes openly and at length about his passion for the British Landscape. 

Fully illustrated catalogue available £18 
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~ More of our best investment ideas 
Less time and effort for you 


Discover the investment trust that’s 
been trusted by generations since 1888. 

Diversification is one of the golden rules of investing, 
and we achieve this through our multi-manager 
approach. But we also aim to add value by including 
only the managers’ very best ideas in our portfolio.^ 

A portfolio that aims to outperform world stock 
markets over the long term,^ while shielding you from 
some of the risks of active investing. Ultimately, we 
do all the hard work of constructing a global equity 
portfolio, so you don’t have to. 

To find out more, easily, 
visit alliancetrust.co.uk/time 
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as a result of market fluctuations and you might get back less than you invested. 
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The Parachute Regiment 

Left to right: Lance Corporal Jason Joseph (Army Bobsleigh Team); Lance Corporal Maurice Reidy 
(in fighting order); Lieutenant Rory Lorimer (No 1 Blues uniform); a member of the Pathfinder Platoon; 
Lance Corporal Max Polling (marching order); Lieutenant General Sir John Lorimer KCB, DSO, MBE (smock 
order); Corporal Steve Handley (Red Devils Freefall Team); Aide-de-Camp Captain Tom Shaw (mess dress); 
Regimental Sergeant Major Paul Scott (service dress); and Lance Corporal Andy Windsor (jump order). 


Photographed with a Douglas Dakota aircraft, by Chris Ridley 
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Waves crash over the Longships Lighthouse near Land’s End, the ripple effect of Storm Epsilon moving through the Atlantic 



Highland cow on heather 
(Alex Hyde/Nature PL) 
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Lest we forget 


T his month sees the centenary 
of three great institutions created 
to remember the First World War: 
the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior, 
the two-minute silence and the Cenotaph. 
Remarkably, they were almost improvised, 
to meet the needs of the moment, and 
approved by ministers who had many other 
things on their minds. This may seem hardly 
possible of the Cenotaph, as it’s an immense, 
solid composition, but the present monument, 
unveiled in 1920, is only the permanent 
version of a wooden structure covered in 
plaster, which had been rushed up for a peace 
parade the year before. 

The nation understood the intention 
of these grand, symbolic expressions of grief 
and memory and took them to its heart. 
They evoke neither jingoism nor bombast, 
but dignity and restraint. There is no figur¬ 
ative sculpture on the Cenotaph—indeed, 
nothing representational beyond a stone 
wreath. It is a complex piece of mathematics: 
the sides being slightly canted to form 


a triangle, the apex of which would be 
1,000ft above ground level; its fractionally 
curving top a segment of a sphere, the 
centre of which would be deep in the earth. 
Mathematics was a universal language to 
its designer. Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

These national expressions of grief were 
created against a background of spontaneous 
commemoration, as local committees were 
formed to raise money for war memorials. 
They were built by regiments, factories, 
shipyards, schools, colleges, towns, villages, 
railway companies, professional bodies and 
cricket clubs. Not all are great works of art. 


Give six issues of 
Country Life for S6* 

Visit www.countrylifesubs.co.uk/xmas20 
for the perfect Christmas gift 

‘After your first 6 issues, your payments will continue at £34.99 
every three months. For full terms and conditions, visit www. 
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but they embodied an emotion that united 
the communities that raised them. 

This is remarkable, for society was no less 
divided than now—it was feared the Russian 
Revolution might have set an ominous prece¬ 
dent. Opportunities for the poor, women and 
ethnic minorities were narrow; universities 
were for an elite. Yet there seems to have been 
general recognition that the monuments put 
up, in all their variety, spoke for everybody. 

We have lost that common understanding: 
public monuments are under scrutiny, if not 
attack, statues can be pulled off their plinths. 
The iconoclasts may have a point—neither 
Richard the Lionheart nor Oliver Cromwell 
could be taken as perfect role models for the 
21st century—but it isn’t possible to retrofit 
the past with our own moral values. Statues 
are like obituaries: they’re not intended to 
remember a person’s worst side, but what 
they achieved for the best. They remind us 
of times that were darker than now. Life 
under Covid-19 may be difficult, even tragic, 
but it has been infinitely worse in the past. 
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Edited by James Fisher 



When geography matters 


W HEN is a Cornish 
pasty not a Cornish 
pasty? When it has 
been made outside the 
county and uses any vegetables other 
than potato, swede and onion and any 
meat other than beef. A major worry 
for the makers and producers of such 
famously specific products, from 
Arbroath smokies to Fal oysters, 
Anglesey sea salt and Welsh lamb to 
Kentish ale and Melton Mowbray pork 
pies, has been whether this legal 
guarantee of authenticity would con¬ 
tinue when Britain left the EU—the 
sector represents a quarter of the 
value of all British food and drink 
exports and was worth some £6 billion 
in export value last year. 

Now, Defra has launched 
a replacement Geographical 


Indication (Gl) scheme with > / 


new logos to denote Pro- 
tected Designation of Origin 
(PDO)—this covers such famous 


■ X 


After Brexit, 
authentic British 
products, such 
as Gloucester 
Old Spot pork, 
Jersey Royal 
potatoes and 
Stilton cheese, 
will be protected 




.t 

» 
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names as Jersey Royal potatoes and 
Stilton cheese—Protected Geographi¬ 
cal Indication (PGI)—for instance, 
Whitstable oysters, Rutland bitter 
and Scotch whisky—and Traditional 
Speciality Guaranteed (TSG)—Glou¬ 
cester Old Spot pork and traditional 
Bramley apple-pie filling. Registered 
producers have until January 2024 
to change their packaging. 

‘The new Gl status will ensure that 
consumers can continue to enjoy 
Cornish clotted cream with the 
knowledge that it has been made 
in Cornwall, with Cornish milk and 
crafted using traditional methods,’ 
explains Nicholas Rodda of the 
family firm Rodda’s Creamery, 
who was involved in the develop¬ 
ment of the logos. 

‘As administered by the EU, 
the scheme has been cumber¬ 
some and difficult for pro¬ 
ducers to take advantage of,’ 
points out Christopher Price, chief 



executive of the Rare Breeds Survival 
Trust. ‘In the future, we need to ensure 
it is more accessible so as to bring 
greater benefits for consumers and 
native-breed farmers alike.’ 

Defra hopes that exports of Gl- 
protected foods can be increased 
through free-trade deals—the new 
agreement with Japan has increased 
Gl foods from seven to potentially 
70-plus in the Japanese market. KG 
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For all the latest news, visit countrylife.co.uk 



Hill & Dale was ready 
to go to press last 
February, says Andrew 
Fusek Peters, but then 
a pandemic hit and the 
presses went silent. 
As a result, Mr Fusek 
Peters began to focus 
even more on the 
countryside within 
walking distance of 
his Shropshire home, 
where wildlife and 
birds such as green 
woodpeckers (left) 
and nuthatches soon 
took full advantage 
of humanity’s self- 
imposed absence. 

The book was then 
re-edited with a whole 
new body of work from 
his time in lockdown, 
so pictures of the 
ordinary animals we 
learned to love again 
are interspersed with 
landscapes, skies and 
sunsets. Hill and Dale, 
My Shropshire Year 
is available from the 
Yew Tree Press for £25 


A paler shade of green 

A n independent body designed to protect the 
environment will be ‘weakened’ by an amend¬ 
ment to the Environment Bill, critics have warned. 

The bill, which has returned to Parliament for the first 
time in six months, is designed to ‘put the environ¬ 
ment at the centre of policy making’ and ‘make sure 
we have a cleaner, greener and more resilient coun¬ 
try for the next generation’, the Government claims. 

However, an amendment related to the new Office 
for Environmental Protection (OEP)—an independent 
legal body designed to enforce the provisions of the 
Bill—will ‘undermine’ its impartiality, campaigners 
say. The OEP will replace the EU Commission and 
Court of Justice in upholding standards from 2021. 

Ministers will appoint its chair and board and set budgets, with limited input from Parliament. 
The OEP will have certain powers, such as the ability to start investigations, but these have been 
called into question after an amendment that would see the Government give itself the power to 
advise on how to enforce breaches of law, even if the breaches were committed by the Government. 

‘This provides a “get out of jail free” card for the Government to direct the watchdog away from 
awkward or inconvenient cases,’ Ruth Chambers of Greener UK told the BBC. Defra says: ‘The 
Environment Secretary will not be able to intervene in decision-making about specific or individual 
cases. The Bill will ensure the new body will have the power to scrutinise environmental policy and 
law, investigate complaints and take enforcement action against public authorities where necessary.’ 
The Environment Bill is under scrutiny; the committee will report to Parliament by December 1. 



Environmental scrutiny should be impartial 




Good week for 


Hornby 

Lockdown has been ideal for 
model-railway enthusiasts: toy- 
maker Hornby has reported a 33% 
increase in sales for the six months 
up to September. The company, 
which also makes Corgi cars and 
Scalextric sets, says it benefited 
from people staying indoors and 
from online shopping 

Property 

Country Life is hosting another 
Instagram Live with Savills at 
6 pm on November 9. Tune in 
to ask Lindsay Cuthill and Claire 
Reynolds your questions on any¬ 
thing and everything related to 
the property market by visiting 
©countrylifeproperty on Instagram 

Vampire bats 

It’s been discovered that vampire 
bats are the ultimate experts at 
social distancing. A study published 
in Behavioural Ecology revealed 
that bats that were injected with 
a substance that mimics a bac¬ 
terial infection immediately knew 
to isolate themselves to prevent 
the spread of the disease 


Bad week for 


HMSBerke/ey 

The former Royal Navy ship 
HMS Berkeley has been cut 
in half by a container vessel. 
The ship, which had been 
sold to the Greek Navy 
and renamed HS Kallisto, 
was struck by Maersk 
Launceston in Piraeus; 
no crew members were 
seriously hurt 

Empire State Building 

A coral reef taller than the 
Empire State Building has 
been discovered at the 
northern end of the Great 
Barrier Reef in Australia. 

The reef was found by 
scientists from James 
Cook University and is 
5,000ft wide at its base. 

It extends up from the 
sea floor for 1,600ft 
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Newton’s 
fabled eye 
for fashion 

T he number of photographers 
who become more famous than 
their subjects is vanishingly small. 
David Bailey and Rankin (also known 
as John Waddell) are probably on that 
list and Lord Snowdon would have 
been too, had he not photographed his 
even more famous in-laws. 

All three herald from Britain, but ask 
the same question on the Continent and 
one name would likely come straight 
to people’s lips: Helmut Newton. The 
German-born photographer was born 
100 years ago last month, and is the 
subject of an exhibition at the Zebra 
One Gallery, Hampstead, London NWS. 

Newton—originally called Helmut 
Neustadter—grew up in Berlin, the 
son of a Jewish factory owner, and 
developed an interest in photography 
from the age of 12. He had already 
worked for the pioneering photo¬ 
grapher Yva (real name Neulander- 
Simon) as a teenager, when he and 
his family were forced to flee the Nazi 
regime. Newton’s parents went to 
Argentina, but Newton ended up in 
Singapore, where he worked as a photo¬ 
grapher for the New Straits Times. 
(Yva was not so lucky: she and her 
husband stayed and were murdered 
at the Majdanek concentration camp.) 



Black-and- 
white glamour: 
the iconic work 
of German- 
born photo¬ 
grapher Helmut 
Newton is now 
on display in 
a new exhibition 


Interned for two years at the start 
of the war, he was sent to Australia 
in 1942, before becoming a British 
subject and taking the name Newton 
as he embarked on a career in fashion 
photography that eventually called him 
back to Europe, as well as propelling 
him around the rest of the world. His 
signature style—provocative, bold, 
erotic and always black and white— 
brought him huge success, parti¬ 
cularly in Vogue, and saw him rub 
shoulders with some of the world’s 
most famous people. Pictures of David 
Bowie and Jerry Hall are among the 
18 original silver gelatine prints now 
on display at the Zebra One Gallery. 


Finding the prints was difficult, 
according to the gallery’s owner and 
curator Gabrielle Du Plooy. ‘Vintage 
prints were usually sent by the photo¬ 
grapher to the newspaper or magazine 
editors—most were destroyed or 
written over,’ she says. Their survival 
is down to art agent Norman Solomon, 
who was given them by Newton in 1985 
in thanks for some work he’d done 
promoting a series of exhibitions. 

‘It’s extremely rare to find prints 
in immaculate condition, so we’re 
incredibly excited about sharing these,’ 
adds the curator. 

‘Helmut Newton: 100 years’ runs 
until November 14. TK 



Quintessential cottage-garden style in Lincolnshire 


All hail the hollyhock 

G iven our love of hollyhocks—the kings of the cottage garden—it is sur¬ 
prising that there has never been a National Collection oiAlcea. This year, 
however, Jonathan Sheppard has overcome numerous difficulties to grow 65 
varieties on his two-acre Lincolnshire plot. Many collection holders inherit plants, 
but Mr Sheppard has raised every one of his cultivars from seed and nurtured 
them into growth, despite rabbits, moles and blackbirds. Rust, of course, is the 
bane of hollyhocks, but Mr Sheppard is phlegmatic: ‘Some get it, some don’t. 
You have to accept it—it’s how you deal with it that matters.’ (That is, by pulling 
off the affected leaves.) The real issue is the plant’s promiscuity—overcome 
by isolating plants with Enviromesh covers to prevent insect pollination. 

Mr Sheppard is a keen amateur gardener and, following his success with this 
tricky genus, he hopes others will be encouraged to collect other missing genera. 
Anyone interested in becoming a Plant Guardian or Collection Holder can 
find out more from Plant Heritage (www.plantheritage.org.uk). This oversees 
650 living libraries of garden plants (including new collections of crocosmia, 
brugmansia and that 1970s macrame favourite the spider plant) in the scheme. 
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Could your dog put the cottages at Lakeview Manor, Devon, to the test? 

Wanted: discerning dogs 


A HOLIDAY-HOME company in 
Devon is offering &300 and a free 
two-week stay, provided you have 
a dog that is willing to ‘test-drive’ its 
new lodges. Lakeview Manor, near 
Dunkeswell, is planning to build 18 new 
cottages to capitalise on the increased 
demand for ‘staycations’, but want to 
ensure that the properties are ‘perfect 
not only for the human owners—but 
for the dogs who will stay in them, too’. 


The winning four-legged candidate 
will have to put the cottages through 
their paces. Canine tasks will include 
‘finding the best place for fetch 
sticks, taking walkies around the lake 
and finding the cosiest cabin spot for 
a belly rub’, according to Lakeview 
Manor. Applications are open until 
November 15. 

For more information, visit www. 
lakeviewmanor. co .uk/lodges/dog-hire 


With a foreword by Country Life contributor 
Alan Titchmarsh and tips by well-known 
faces, such as Justin Welby, Joanna Lumley 
and Julian Clary, Cuttings is an exciting new 
book by the Gardening for Disabled Trust. 
Expert advice from Bunny Guinness, Roy 
Lancaster, Carol Klein and Mark Lane 
is backed up with photography by Justine 
Stringer and illustrations by Sharon Grosse. 
Proceeds will go towards the trust, which 
exists to help people enjoy the therapeutic 
benefits of gardening despite disability, and 
the book can be purchased for £10 from 
www.gardeningfordisabledtrust.org.uk 


A chance to quiz 
the National Trust 

H ilary MCGRADY, director-general of the 
National Trust, has agreed to answer our 
readers’ questions, as well as discussing how 
she guided the Trust through 2020 and her 
plans for the future. If you have any questions 
you would like to ask Mrs McGrady, please email 
them to James.Fisher@futurenet.com. We will 
publish a select few, together with Mrs McGrady’s 
answers, in our December 30 issue. 


Country Mouse 

Hounds, please! 


H IP flasks are full and boots polished, horses fit 
and girths tight. Butterflies are growing, at 
least in this mouse’s tummy, at the thought of the first 
hedge of the season, but it’s amazing what can be 
tackled when the cry of the hounds echoes back and 
you grin at your fellow riders in the swell of emotion 
that comes with being part of the countryside palette. 

Amid this interminable pandemic, more people 
than ever are following hounds. The chance to see 
friends, even keeping to strict bubbles of six, is not 
to be passed up. On our children’s hunt ride last week, 
29 youngsters, many of whom had never been hunting 
before, were undaunted by penetrating rain and there 
were smiles all round as the ancient spell was cast. 

Admittedly, this season won’t be quite normal. 
Meets are forbidden, so no trays of sausage rolls, 
horses may be unplaited and ratcatcher will be worn, 
although such things are trivial compared with the 
fact that the thousands for whom watching the hunt 
move off is a bright spot on a grey day will be unable 
to attend. But when that first hound speaks and your 
horse pricks his ears, when the huntsman doubles 
his horn and the field master kicks on, all thoughts 
of lockdowns will be forgotten in the undimmable 
thrill of following hounds. OP 


Town Mouse 

Treats and treating 


T o a striking degree last week, central London 
was full of families taking advantage of every 
available entertainment over half-term. We managed 
a visit to the Tower of London and, having made the 
effort to get there early, were rewarded by having 
the place almost to ourselves. It was a gloomy day, 
but memorable nonetheless. Particularly gratifying 
was a near-solitary viewing of the Crown Jewels, 
which gave us the opportunity to go round the view¬ 
ing conveyor belts time after time. Even the children 
were deeply impressed. 

Meanwhile, we have been preparing for such cele¬ 
brations as may be possible over Hallowe’en. As part 
of this, we have carved a large pumpkin with a skele¬ 
tal face on one side and an evil eye on the other. 
Such is the intricacy of the detailing that I fear the 
whole may collapse. 

There have, of course, been many suggestions as 
to how we might make up for the absence of trick 
or treating this year. The children feel that the 
rewards of the evening—by which they mean vast 
quantities of sweets—still ought to be supplied by 
their parents. They have magnanimously suggested, 
however, that the effort of walking around the neigh¬ 
bourhood to acquire them should be cancelled. 
I see a fierce disagreement looming. JG 
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Town &Countty Notebook 


Edited by Victoria Marston 


Quiz of the week 

1) Which natural by-product was 
historically used as both a mouthwash 
and an early form of laundry detergent? 

2) What Is the name of J. R. R. Tolkeln’s 
fantasy land In whioh both The Hobbit 
and The Lord of the Rings are set? 

3) Whioh of these Is not one of the 
Five Elements of Chinese medlolne 
and feng shul: wood, fire, bone, 
water, earth or metal? 

4) To what quantity does the term 
‘baker’s dozen’ refer? 


5) Which of the following is teohnioally 
a vegetable: avooado, rhubarb, 
cuoumber, tomato or pumpkin? 


melius 


What sort of ooat 
is best put on wet? 


100 years ago in 

COUNTRY LIFE 

November 6,1920 



A fine atmospheric 
effect 


I SEND you a photograph of an 
extraordinary morning mist 
effect which occurred here in St 
Ives Bay a day or two ago. Heavy 
rainfall followed by warm days 
and frost at night combined to 
produce this striking atmos¬ 
pheric effect. The fishermen 
say they have never seen such 
remarkable fog banks in St Ives 
Bay. The appearance was not 
unlike that of a large iceberg. 
In the foreground of the picture 
is the smoke of a passing train. 
—Edwin Smithells. 


1) Urine 2) Middle Earth 3) Bone 4) 13 
5) Rhubarb 

Riddle me this: A coat of paint 



Oh, the agony! 

Resident agony uncle 
Kit Hesketh-Harvey 
solves your dilemmas 


The apple and the tree 


Q I recently reached the conclusion 
that my son doesn’t like me. He is the 
sports nut to my bookworm and we have 
little to say to one another. I would love 
for us to be closer, but I’m at a loss when 
it comes to achieving it. Any suggestions? 
And please don’t tell us to go camping. 
K. R., Suffolk 


A My first suggestion is to read books in which 
the phrase ‘love for us to be closer’ doesn’t 
appear. No, your son doesn’t like you. He loves you, 
but he needs to test himself against his primary role 
model and, if that involves non-communication, 
then so be it. He is going to run with his peer group. 

He may, like my own son, be grateful that you 
don’t embarrass him on the touchline. (I, the 
bookworm, was banned from attending any 
match, because my noisy enthusiasm was so 
unconvincing.) He is, however, still watching and 
learning from what you do—and what you do, 
he will come to respect. In a very few years, 
secure in his own identity, he’ll sidle up and ask: 
‘What’s that you’re reading?’ 


Time to buy 



Side of cold smoked ChalkStream 
trout, £26, ChalkStream (01794 330000; 
www.chalkstreamfoocls.co.uk) 





Blenheim classic dress 
shirt, £64.95, Barker Collars 
(01202 291295; www. 
myoollarsanclcuffs.com) 


A Year of 
Letters writing 
set in Darwin, 

£35, Sleepy 
Bee Studio 
(07411 720965; 
www.sleepy 
beestudlo.co.uk) 



‘I expect when we grow 
up, we shall think like 
them-but let’s hope 
we remember what 
it was like to think in 
the way children do, 
and understand the boys 
and the girls that are 
growing up when we’re 
men and women’ 

The Island of Adventure, 

Enid Blyton 






RAYNOR WINN 

«M IMtMn 

THC 

WILD 
SILENCE 


Book of the week 

The Wild Silence, Raynor Winn (Michael Joseph, £14.99) 

This Is the sequel to The Sait Path, the captivating memoir of Ray and Moth 
Winn, a bankrupt couple who decide to walk the South West Coast Path, 
sleeping rough, and let fate take Its course. That bestselling book provides 
financial security, but an Increasingly claustrophobic Ray knows that only a life 
In rhythm with Nature can help slow Moth’s degenerative disease and another 
chapter opens when a generous reader offers them a run-down Cornish farm. 
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Another log on the fire By Oliver Preston 



Unmissable events 



Exhibition 
November 11-28 
‘Dione Verulam—2020’, 

(right) Cricket Fine Art, 

Park Walk, London SW10. 

In a selection of collages, 
linocuts and oils made within 
the past 18 months, the 
artist revisits her imagined 
auction-house scenes, 
depicts the Hertfordshire 
woodland close to her home 
and evokes memories of her 
travels (020-7352 2733; 
www.cricketfineart.co.uk) 

Until December 31 ‘Hail 
to the Chief!? Brief Lives 
of America’s Best and 
Worst Presidents’, The 

Cartoon Museum, Wells 
Street, London W1. Original 
artworks by cartoonist 
Martin Rowson with labels 
written by journalist Andrew 
Gimson, featuring ‘the best 
and worst leaders of the 
past 231 years’, from George 
Washington to Donald Trump. 
General adult admission £8.50 
(www.cartoonmuseum.org) 

Lecture 

From November 10 What 
Happens After Cos/?, online. 
Opera Prelude, the charity 
supporting rising young artists, has 
launched a series of digital lectures 
with live musical examples, the 


latest of which sees tenor William 
Wallace exploring the apparent 
misogyny of Mozart’s Cost fan 
tutte. Donations from £4 give one 
week’s access to your chosen 
lecture (020-7183 7323; www. 
operaprelude.org) 

Gardens 

November 21-January 4, 2021 
Glow at the RHS Gardens, 

various venues. The outdoor 
illuminations return to Harlow Carr 


(Harrogate, North Yorkshire), 
Rosemoor (Great Torrington, 
Devon) and Wisley (near 
Woking, Surrey, which has 
a new route for 2020). Hyde 
Hall (near Chelmsford, Essex) 
is staging its own for the first 
time, overlooked by a lone 
lit oak on the distant hillside. 
Adult tickets from £6.95, 
booking essential (020- 
3176 5800; www.rhs.org.uk) 

Theatre 

Until November 21 Lone 
Flyer: The Last Flight 
of Amy Johnson, The 

Watermill Theatre, Bagnor, 
Berkshire. Ade Morris’s 
powerful play tells the story 
of the first woman to fly solo 
from England to Australia 
and the challenges she 
faced at the outbreak of the 
Second World War. Tickets 
from £23 (01635 46044; 
www.watermill.org.uk) 

Book now 

September 3-5, 2021 Chats- 
worth Country Fair, Bakewell, 
Derbyshire. For anyone lamenting 
the cancellation of this year’s event, 
you can now book early-bird tickets 
for 2021. Planning is under way for 
cookery theatre, stunt teams, mili¬ 
tary bands and aerobatic displays. 
Tickets from £20 (01246 565300; 
www.chatsworth.org/countryfair) 


Wines of the week 


Apricot, peach and citrus 
Union of Winemaking 
Co-operatives of Samos, 
Vin Doux, Samos, Greece 
2018. £8.99, Waitrose, 
Waitrose Cellar, ale 15% 
The island of Samos is famous 
for its sweet wines, whioh 
are vins de liqueurs, with the 
fermentation stopped and 
spirit added. This is golden 
in the glass, with heady 
aromas of aprioot, peaoh and 
oitrus, both fleshy and fresh. 
Incredible value. 

Jammy flavours 
Chateau de Ruth, Grande 
Selection, Cotes du Rhone 
Villages, Rhone, France 
2018. £10, Co-op, ale 14.5% 
A juicy, comforting blend 
of Grenache, Mourvedre and 
Syrah. Intense, concentrated, 
jammy flavours of red cherry, 
blueberry and blackcurrant 
are matched by lively acidity, 
with touches of clove and 
liquorice on the long finish. 

Subtle elderflower 
London Cru, Baker Street 
Bacchus, England 2019. 
£15, Roberson, ale 11.5% 

Proof of what can be achieved 
with English Bacchus. Fresh, 
Sauvignon-like nose, with lime, 
gooseberry, herbal and 
grassy notes. Judicious oak 
adds a delightful creaminess, 
well balanced by acidity, plus 
notes of citrus interwoven 
with passion fruit, pineapple 
and subtle elderflower. 

Perfect for food 
Chivite, Las Fincas 
Fermentado en Barrica 
Rosado, Navarra, Spain 
2018. £35, The Great Wine 
Co, ale 14% 

A collaboration between 
Julian Chivite and chef Juan 
Mari Arzak, this textured 
Grenache is perfect for food. 
Bursting with aromatics 
of peach, strawberry, spices 
and white flowers. 
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For more, visit www.decanter.com 
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Letters to the Editor 



Mark Hedges 


Letter of the week 

See a penny 

I WELL remember ‘D-Day’ 
in February 1971 {‘The 
power of 10’, October 7). 

As a 13-year-old school 
boy, we were well versed 
and prepared for the change 
over to decimalisation— not 
so the owner of the newsagent 
opposite the school gates. 

1 remember his look of absolute confusion as we not 
only came away with a pocket full of penny sweets, but 
often with the same amount of money we went in with— 
some wags even boasted of having made a cash profit. 
Curiously, he then closed his shop for 
a couple of days, but only during school 
opening and closing times. 

Michael Johnson, Worcestershire 

The writer of the letter of the week will 
win a bottle of Pol Roger Brut Reserve 
Champagne 




Resolve vs obstinacy 

I WAS dismayed to readAgromenes’s 
call ‘to stop dithering’ {October 21'). 

It has been accepted that Covid-19 is 
likely to be a seasonal epidemic, making 
a war-style government inappropriate. 

No one expects ministers to have the 
wisdom of Solomon and as the situa¬ 
tion changes, so, too, must the course 
of action. When you hurtle, in panic, 
down a path and realise it will take you 

W ITH typical perception, Agromenes notes the difference between resolve 
and obstinacy, defined if not named by Sir Thomas Browne: ‘Obstinacy 
in a bad Cause is but constancy in a good.’ Sir Thomas was writing when the 
convulsion of the Civil War produced a constitutional system we still enjoy and 
that, for all its faults, has served this country well. His books contain some 
of the most luminous prose in the English language, with aphorisms we could 
all remember with advantage: ‘A good cause need not be patroned by a passion 
but may stand itself upon a reasonable dispute.’ However, perhaps Sir Jacob 
Astley’s prayer on the eve of the Battle of Edgehill is of more immediate use— 
‘Dear God, thou knowest how busy 1 will be this day. If 1 forget thee, forget thou 
not me’—or his address to the Parliamentary army, to which he later surrendered, 
more prescient: ‘Well, boys, you have done your work, now you may go and 
play—if you don’t fall out among yourselves.’ Simon Jenner, West Midlands 



over a cliff, it is wise to change course— 
quickly. A. Giscombe, Hertfordshire 


Top dogs 



I ENJOYED the article on cocker spaniels {October 21), 
having had two ourselves. They are becoming rapidly 
more popular in the US and we use them as retrievers in 
our quail fields. Other plantations use them for flushing 
after the pointers or setters have gone on point. We call 
them English working cocker spaniels, as they are very 
different from American cockers, which have a smaller 
head, larger ears and a different body. 

We needed a dog we could take along everywhere, 
so now we have Sir Basil {pictured), a miniature 
wire-haired dachshund. He has no idea that the 
pointers outsize him, is completely useless as 

a retriever or flusher, 
likes to steal the 
quail from the 
cockers and 
eat them and 
is furious if we 
don’t take him along. 

Jan G. Roosenburg, 
South Carolina, US 


Caring for churches 

A S churchwarden of a Grade 1- 
listed church in a small village, 
1 recognise the risk Athena describes 
{October 21), of churches becoming 
redundant due to the burden of build¬ 
ing maintenance. However, the idea 
of transferring ownership to a national 
body has two great disadvantages. 
First, it would need to employ people 
to do what churchwardens currently 
do for free, so money for maintenance 
would be diverted to salaries. Second, 
removing the responsibility for main¬ 
tenance would further disempower 



communities—it all becomes some¬ 
one else’s responsibility. The solution, 
1 think, is simpler: any funding that 
could go to a national body should be 
paid as a regular grant for the routine 
maintenance that prevents expensive 
problems. Julian Spicer, Somerset 


Contact us (photographs weloome) 

Email: countrylife.letters@futurenet.com 

Post: We are sorry to say that we are unable to accept or respond 
to letters by post until such time as the Country Life offices re-open 

Future Publishing reserves the right to edit and to reuse in any format or medium submissions to the letters page of Country Life 
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Magazines Direct on 0330 3331120 
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Born to be wild 

I T thrills Country Mouse that the 
hare ‘has never been domesticated 
or made a pet’ (October 14 )—but it 
has. The poet William Cowper was, 
admittedly, a strange man, but his 
Epitaph on a Hare (1784) pays 
tribute to his pet Tiney, which lived 
more than eight years in captivity, 
even if at heart—and, here, you are 
right—it was ‘still a wild jack-hare’. 
David Ricks, Oxfordshire 


Ferreting around 

Y our piece 
_ ^ . on ferreting 

"" (October .27) brings 

to mind my father’s 
Cleary Ferret Farm 
in Birr in the Irish 
midlands. He oper¬ 
ated this lucrative 
business from 1946 
to about 1954. Old cheque stubs for 
only one year (1951) show him buying 
more than 500 ferrets from at least 
three English and Welsh suppliers— 
Duckerings, Cresswell and Leist. 
Typical of the classified ads he placed 
in Irish newspapers is this one: ‘Guar¬ 
anteed English, strong healthy ferrets; 
best bolting bitches 27/6, big killing 
bitches 30/- & 32/6, strong dogs 40/-, 
large killing dogs 45/-. No home-bred 
or second-hand ferrets. Immediate 
dispatch.’ He had regular customers 
all over Ireland and the UK. The ferrets 
were sent by rail in individual wooden 
boxes and I still recall his handling 
the clever little beasts. 

Tom Cleary, Co Dublin, Ireland 
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A remarkable kind of ant, 
Robin Hanbury-Tenison 
on beating Covid-19, 
the centenary of the 
Cenotaph and The Prince 
of Wales’s birthday Leader 


Make your week, every 
week, with a Country Life 
subscription 
03303331120 



’Ware weather 


F ESTE’S song from Twelfth Night 
might well ring in the ears of farmers 
up and down the country. ‘The rain 
it raineth every day’ is what most 
of them are experiencing: mild weather, but 
with hardly a day dry enough to plant. This 
is a repeat of last year for many and we now 
expect storms and flooding yet again in the 
places that were so damaged last winter. 

Nor can we expect better in the future. 
Our disjointed climate is now prey to extreme 
events here and in the rest of the world. Even 
the tail end of hurricanes such as Epsilon 
is enough to flood fields and make sowing 
impossible. When farmers do manage to get 
their tractors onto the land and plant their 
crops, there’s no guarantee that more rain 
won’t wash the seed out of the ground. Then, 
the only hope is to plant 
in spring. The seed that 
was meant to be sown in 
autumn must be stored 
and spring seed bought. 

Even then, next year, 

Feste’s wind and rain could 
ruin the best-laid plans. 

That’s the reason that 
farming is different. Of 
course, it’s subject to the problems that beset 
every industry—access to capital, recruit¬ 
ment, market disruption, government policy, 
competitive pressures—all these factors 
affect agriculture as they affect other enter¬ 
prises. What is different is the overwhelming 
importance of the weather. 

Once, this was widely understood. Bad 
weather meant poor harvests and people going 
hungry. Such an outcome is unthinkable 
today. It is taken for granted that the nation 
will be fed. Politicians make that assumption 
and the issue gives their electors no sleepless 
nights, even if their comfortable certainty 
depends on what is no longer certain. 

It was the experience of war that built 
a support system for agriculture throughout 
Europe. It put home production and security 
of supply first with Deficiency Payments in 
Britain, the nascent Common Agricultural 


i Feste’s wind and 
rain could ruin the 
best-laid plans. 
That’s why farming 
is different ^ 


Policy (CAP) among the six founding nations 
of the Common Market and nationally designed 
farming subsidy programmes in Scandinavia 
and Switzerland. Almost everyone in wartime 
had experienced food shortage, even hunger, 
and they weren’t going to let it happen again. 

An increasingly free market between the 
nations spread the risk. Even the most per¬ 
vasive of support systems isn’t proof against 
the weather, but trading without restriction 
evens things out. Bad weather doesn’t hit 
everyone at once. As the European Union 
expanded, so the free market in agricultural 
products grew and, for the consumer, the 
weather didn’t seem to threaten availability. 
The CAP ensured ever-increasing production. 
Indeed, so successful was the system that we 
produced too much. The wine lakes and the 
butter mountains were an 
unintended and unaccept¬ 
able consequence. That’s 
what drove reform, but 
still food security was 
paramount and so the 
certainty remained. 

Production support 
and a huge market with 
friction-free borders have 
disconnected consumers from the realities 
of farming. They could always buy the food 
they wanted when they wanted it and the cost 
was an ever-smaller proportion of their income. 
The security of supply meant they could insist 
on better safety and animal-welfare standards, 
plus more stringent environmental protection. 

Perhaps now, when we take for granted 
our ever-available, low-cost food, we might 
remember how that certainty was achieved. 
We might then reflect that we have a Govern¬ 
ment that is committed to abolishing pro¬ 
duction support and is close to excluding us 
from the frictionless market, yet still claims 
to be committed to defend our high standards 
of safety, welfare and environmental protec¬ 
tion. Shouldn’t we ask ourselves where the 
certainties of food supply are now? 


Follow @agromenes on Twitter 
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Athena 

r Cultural Crusader 

Opera, 
but not the 
full works 


L ast week, Athena returned to the 
Royal Opera House (ROH) to 
watch New Dark Age, her first 
visit to any theatre or enclosed 
performance venue since March. Despite 
the fact that many seats were empty to 
maintain social distancing, the auditorium 
felt pleasantly full. The general sense of 
excitement and expectation was almost 
palpable and it was exhilarating to be part 
of an audience again. As the curtain rose, 
Athena wondered whether she might 
be witnessing the first act in the wider 
re-opening of the West End. When it came 
down, she was less optimistic. 

The evening comprised two works, the first 
an hour-long opera. The Knife of Dawn, 
about the hunger strike of the Guyanese poet 
Martin Carter during his imprisonment by 


colonial authorities in 1953. Its British-born 
composer, Hannah Kendall, is of Guyanese 
heritage and the first composer of colour 
to have their music performed at Covent 
Garden. Athena was pleased to hear the piece, 
but had to draw on all her early enthusiasm 
to last it through. The eponymous second 
part, by contrast, was an engaging compila¬ 
tion of work by three contemporary women 
composers. Missy Mazzoli, Anna Meredith 
and Anna Thorvaldsdottir, performed to 
a video directed by Katie Mitchell and con¬ 
ducted by Natalie Murray Beale. 

i Opera-in the literal 
sense of something 
with all “the works”- 
is still not in prospect ^ 

Both works are obviously responses 
to political themes of the moment and, in 
some ways, Athena thinks that’s refreshing. 
What really struck her, however, was that, 
for purely practical reasons, neither pro¬ 
duction would ever previously have appeared 
on the main stage of the ROH. The musical 
forces used were, by necessity, tiny, with, 
respectively, one and three singers on the 


stage. There was a similar showing in the 
orchestra pit, where the musicians sat at 
a social distance. Both productions were 
physically minimalist as well, relying sub¬ 
stantially on projected backdrops. 

Such restraint—a direct response to 
Covid-19—throws into relief the economic 
realities of this re-opening. It’s wonderful 
for the ROH and its audience that small- 
scale productions can be staged once more. 
For the legion of performers and techni¬ 
cians who previously serviced productions 
here, however, it’s more ambiguous. Quite 
simply, there’s going to be much less work 
not only for freelancers—already notorious 
losers in the Government’s support scheme 
for jobs—but ROH staff as well. Athena 
understands, for example, that the orches¬ 
tral players have had their contracts 
renegotiated and will henceforth no longer 
receive the substantial additional pay¬ 
ments for recordings and other work that 
formerly augmented their wages. 

Athena is thrilled the ROH is open again, 
but opera—in the literal sense of something 
with all ‘the works’—is sadly still not in 
immediate prospect. Until it is, the supply 
chain of professionals that makes this— 
and much theatre—possible remains in dire 
crisis. The chain’s exclusion from Govern¬ 
ment support is a compounding tragedy. 


The way we were Photographs from the Country Life archive 



1QC:/1 October?, 

I y published 

Good boy! A member of the 
Royal Army Veterinary Corps 
oomes to the aid of a heavily 
padded ‘marauder’ at the 
Defenoe Animal Centre, 
Melton Mowbray, Leioester- 
shire. Having justified their 
employment during the 
horrors of the Seoond World 
War, the oorps took over 
responsibility for training their 
oanine oomrades in 1946. 


The Country Life Picture 
Library contains 120 years’ 
worth of photography and 
artioles from the world’s 


leading arehiteetural and 
gardens experts. We are 
delighted to note that works 
are again available to lioense 
or purohase in print form, 
from £35 plus VAT. 

Please email enquiries 
to clpicturelibrary 
©futurenet.com 
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OZYMANDIAS 

Colourful stones 
with diamonds 
in yellow gold. 
Rings inspired by 
a tour of Egypt. 



cassandragoad.com 



Beautiful Britain Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty 
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Clwydian Range 
& Dee Valley 

Photograph by David Noton Photography 

T his gloriously expansive, rural corner 
of north Wales is, despite proximity to 
Merseyside, deeply Welsh, a stronghold 
of past warriors and nationalistic glory, its 
dignified splendour belying old rivalries and 
fierce battles. This is Owain Glyndwr country; 
his name (anglicised: Owen Glendower) means 
Owain of the Glen of the Dee—or the village 
of Glyndyfrdwy, between Llangollen, home 
of the world-famous Eisteddfod, and Corwen. 
There, above the valley, is Owain Glyndwr’s 
Mount, where his family house once stood. 

A law student descended from Welsh princes, 
Glyndwr could have settled for the untroubled 
life of a wealthy landowner, hunting in the park 
and fishing for salmon on the Dee, but, in 
middle age, he revolted when Henry IV failed 
to take seriously a land grab by a neighbour. 
The ‘irregular and wild Glendower’, as Shake¬ 
speare termed him, took up arms against 
the King in 1400, thus igniting the flame 
of Welsh resentment that burned, bloodily 
and ruthlessly, for more than a decade until 
Henry got his own back and destroyed the 
Glyndwr homes. Wales’s hero vanished, his 
death a mystery, but his standard (four lions 
rampant) still flies over the principality. 

Several centuries before, an impressive 
earthwork had been created to denote the 
Welsh-English boundary; Offa’s Dyke is credi¬ 
ted to King Offa of Mercia, whose intention 
was thought to be demarcation rather than 
defence. It runs through the park of magnifi¬ 
cent Chirk Castle, built at the end of the 13th 
century by the marcher lord Roger Mortimer, 
who was granted the land as reward for his 
part in suppressing Welsh forces. KG 


For many, the 150 square mile AONB 
is the route to Snowdonia, yet it has 
its own beautiful hills, the Clwydian 
Ranges—Moel y Faen is its highest 
peak at 1,795ft—and such historic 
sites as Valle Crucis Abbey, once 
the second-richest abbey in Wales 
after Tintern, and Denbigh Castle, 
seized by Edward I from Wales’s 
last ruler, Dafydd ap Gruffydd 

Thomas Telford’s 126ft-high Pontcysyllte 
Aqueduot—‘the stream in the sky’— 
across the Dee is the world’s tallest 
navigable canal-boat crossing. Materials 
used in this extraordinary feat of engi¬ 
neering include oxblood and Welsh 
flannel dipped in boiling sugar 
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My favourite painting William Russell 

La Ghirlandata by Rossetti 


Alderman William Russell 
is Lord Mayor of London 

4 The rich colours of the 
manmade-the dress and the 
harp-contrast with the shocking 
natural colours of the human 
form, keeping the central flame¬ 
haired figure-the Wreathed Lady 
in question-the focal point of the 
piece. When I first became an 
Alderman of the City of London, 

I visited the Guildhall Gallery and 
was struck by its beauty. Do not 
be surprised if you visit and find 
no trace of this picture. It’s such 
a coveted masterpiece that it is 
often loaned all over the world for 
major exhibitions. It’s a fleeting 
beauty, but one that has stayed 
with me ever since I first saw it 9 


La Ghirlandata, 1873, 4ft lin by 2ft 9y2in, 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82), 
Guildhall Gallery, London 

John McEwen comments on La Ghirlandata 




R ossetti was christened Gabriel 
Charles Dante Rossetti. His father, 
Prof Gabriele Rossetti, was an Italian 
exiled to London. From childhood, the young 
Rossetti’s ambition was to be a painter. The 
Royal Academy ruled the artistic roost, but 
it was in the doldrums. As its students, 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt and John Millais 
decided to challenge the dull status quo. 
In 1848, they formed a society, the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, its secrecy pre¬ 
served by using its PRB initials. Eventually, 
there were seven members, the last being 
F. G. Stephens, who became an art critic. 


They successfully stormed the Summer 
Exhibition with pictures imbued with the 
purer spirit of earlier art and ‘fuller Nature’ 
in vivid colours, achieved by painting onto 
freshly white-primed canvas. When Rossetti 
revealed the meaning of PRB, there was 
a critical backlash from Dickens and other 
notables, but Ruskin, the most influential 
voice on the Arts in England, championed the 
PRB. He considered Rossetti the ‘greatest 
genius’ of the painters he knew and sup¬ 
ported him financially, as well as in words. 

Rossetti revered female beauty. As Ruskin’s 
biographer Tim Hilton has written: ‘Rossetti 


is the nearest thing we have to a love painter.’ 
La Ghirlandata, The Lady of the Garlands, 
shows his ideal: ivory-complexioned, red- 
haired, rose-lipped, swan-necked. Alexa 
Wilding, a professional model, sat for the 
harpist; May, youngest daughter of Rossetti’s 
friend, the PRB-influenced William Morris 
of Arts-and-Crafts fame, modelled for the 
angels. Stephens wrote: ‘Round the summit 
of the harp is slung a garland of rose and 
honeysuckles, the sweetest of earthly flowers, 
and the sky above, where the day of earth 
is dying, hints in its calm, ardent depths 
of a sweetness still beyond.’ 
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AGAIN 


The last few months may have left you questioning how best 
to protect and grow your savings and investments. 

But with clear, personal advice, we can help plan for a 
brighter long-term future for you and your family. 


^ Close Brothers 

Asset Management 


Your capital is at risk. Investment values can go down as well as up. 


Onwards, 
unknown soldier 

Both the Cenotaph and the Tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior still feature in our acts of remembrance, 
but, a century on, their stories have faded. 
That of the Unknown Warrior is one of anguish, 
not triumphalism, remembers Clive Aslet 


T here was no doubt in the mind 
of The Times's leader writer about 
the significance of the event. The 
ceremony, he wrote, had been ‘the 
most beautiful, the most touching, and the 
most impressive that in all its long, eventful 
story this island has ever seen’. Hyperbole 
was not the common stock in trade of the 
paper in 1920, but seemed merited for the 
Unknown Warrior, laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey on Armistice Day that year. 

As the Cenotaph did, the Tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior, now a century old, imme¬ 
diately captured the hearts of the emo¬ 
tionally tongue-tied 
British people as an 
appropriate expres¬ 
sion of their deepest 
thoughts and feelings. 

Today, these monu¬ 
ments still resonate 
and feature in acts 
of remembrance each 
year, but their original meanings may have 
been lost. Earlier this year, the Cenotaph 
was even attacked by protesters. It is more 
important than ever to recover their stories. 
That of the Unknown Warrior is about the 
anguish, not triumphalism, of war. 

The unveiling of the Cenotaph in its present 
form and the burial of the Unknown Warrior 
were conceived as parts of the same ceremony. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, who had been asked by 
the Prime Minister himself to design the 
Cenotaph, made it a piece of abstract mathe¬ 
matics. It is devoid of religious imagery, 
such as the cross that features on many war 
memorials, because the architect believed 
it should represent all the Fallen from across 
the Empire: Hindus, Muslims, Jews and 
atheists, as well as Christians. 

By contrast, the Tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior was dug from the ancient soil 
beneath Westminster Abbey; it is a Christian 
monument, within the church that also 


serves as the national Valhalla in remember¬ 
ing heroes and great people. It was, how¬ 
ever, equally egalitarian in conception. The 
idea didn’t arise from the mind of a govern¬ 
ment committee, but from that of a padre, 
David Railton, whose tattered Union Flag 
hangs nearby. Railton didn’t hold with pomp, 
titles or even war and would have preferred 
it to have been called the Tomb of the Unknown 
Comrade—^which was too much for an estab¬ 
lishment rattled by events in Russia. 

Railton was the son of a Methodist minister 
who became a Salvation Army commissioner; 
he would be buried in a grave beside that 

of his friend, William 
Booth, the founder 
of that peaceful army. 
This didn’t make for 
an easy childhood: 
his father was often 
absent, in all senses, 
whether preaching 
the gospel around the 
world or communing with his God. ‘One 
minute he would talk with us or to one of our 
school friends, and the next minute to his 
Father in Heaven,’ Railton later remembered. 
Echoing other children with eccentric parents, 
he and his brother coped with the embarrass¬ 
ment by shutting ‘our eyes in order that we 
might not see the surprised expression of the 
children and grown-ups passing by’. 

At Keble College, Oxford, he met Christo¬ 
pher and Noel Chavasse, twins whose father, 
Francis Chavasse, was the Bishop of Liverpool. 
In a city riven by factionalism of evangeli¬ 
cals, Anglo-Catholics, Orangemen and non¬ 
conformists, the bishop exercised what his 
Times obituary would describe as a ‘singu¬ 
lar power of bringing together people of all 
creeds and conditions’. 

This loving and inclusive approach pro¬ 
foundly impressed Railton. It was in Liver¬ 
pool that he became ordained into the Church 
of England and served his first curacy. 


4 Every headstone 
would be identical: 
they were equal 
in death ^ 



Above: A true hero: Padre David Railton MC, 
who brought the Unknown Warrior home. 
Facing page: Railton’s Union Flag still hangs 
beside the Tomb in Westminster Abbey 

In 1910, he married Ruby Wilson, the daugh¬ 
ter of the owner of a chain of grocery shops 
who lived at Kirklinton Park, Cumberland. 
They subsequently lived on the south coast 
and he was a curate in Folkstone, Kent, from 
where he took leave of absence to serve as 
a padre in France. 

At Oxford, Railton had joined the Oxford 
Volunteers, a forerunner of the University 
Officers’ Training Corps, as a private. In the 
trenches, he shared the privations and dan¬ 
gers of the troops to the extent that, in 1916, 
he was awarded the Military Cross. Accord¬ 
ing to the citation, it was for ‘conspicuous 
gallantry in action. He rescued an officer and 
two men under heavy fire, displaying >► 
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All London flocked to pay their respects as the funeral procession of the Unknown Warrior passed the Cenotaph on November 11,1920 


great courage and determination. He has on 
many occasions done very fine work’. It was 
an achievement he always played down as 
‘the kind of thing [that] happens constantly 
among officers and men of the Army’. 

As Andrew Richards reveals in his bio¬ 
graphy of Railton, The Flag, he was also 
acutely aware of the stresses suffered by 
ordinary soldiers. Writing to ‘My darling 
Ruby’ in 1916, he described the battle of High 
Wood on the Somme: ‘We are now burying 
the bonny comrades who were with us 
before—it is dreadful!’ Several had suffered 
shell shock, certainly, in his opinion, ‘caused 
not just by the explosion of a shell nearby, 
but by the sights and smell and horror of the 
battlefield in general’. 

Wherever he went, Railton took a Union 
Flag to use as a cloth for communion. Later, 
he wrote an unpublished account of it as The 
Story of a Padre’s Flag, told in the voice 



Al.l. THr. nCTURKS OF TUF NATION’S ORF.AT TRIRITE 

DAILY SKETCH. 

THE KING’S WREATH 


of the flag, in which he describes the last com¬ 
munion given to a deserter, the flag being 
spread on the grass. Soon afterwards, the 
deserter was shot in a wood. Railton was 
beside himself with anger, but stayed with 
the army. For a time, the flag was lost when 
his pack was accidentally thrown out of a train. 
Happily—almost miraculously—the pack 
was returned to him some weeks later. He was 
able to revive his cherished intention, ‘when 
this terrible business is over’, of offering the 
flag to a cathedral in London. 

In 1931, Railton described the origin of 
another inspiration in Our Empire magazine. 
At Armentieres in France, he saw the white 
cross over a grave, marked with the words 
‘Unknown British Soldier’. The body of an 
unknown soldier—later termed ‘warrior’ to 
include all services—would be brought back 
to Britain and buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Royal gratitude: George V lays his wreath It would represent the sacrifice of all who had 
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fought. The emotional charge was enhanced 
by the ruling, early in the war, that the bodies 
of all the Fallen would remain where they had 
died; there would otherwise have been the 
risk that the families of officers would have 
been able to repatriate their dead, when other 
ranks could not afford to. Later, in the beau¬ 
tiful cemeteries of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, every headstone would be 
identical, whatever the rank of the soldiers 
named on them: they were equal in death. 

It was on August 16, 1920, that Railton 
wrote to the Dean of Westminster, propos¬ 
ing his idea for the flag and a tomb to the 
Unknown Dead. War Office permission was 
granted and Brig-Gen L. J. Wyatt was tasked 
with recovering a suitable body. Four digging 
parties were sent to the battlefields of the 
Somme, Aisne, Ypres and Arras, to find the 
remains of soldiers killed early in the war 
(and so less likely to be recognised), with no 
identifying marks about them, but wearing 
British uniforms. The four parties never met; 



Far from the front line, the Warrior rests at last in a coffin made of Hampton Court oak 


they could, therefore, never know whether 
it was their body that had been chosen. 

The process was almost theatrically thor¬ 
ough. Both Protestant and Catholic rites 
were said over the cadaver, which was placed 
in a casket given by the British Undertakers 
Association, made of oak from Hampton Court. 
Mounted on top of the coffin was a crusader’s 
sword, a gift from the King. The body was 
escorted to the quay at Boulogne by French 
cavalry and the departure of HMS Verdun 
was accompanied by a gun salute. 

The ceremonies on November 11 were under 
the control of Lord Curzon, impresario of the 
most splendid of the Delhi Durbars in 1903. 
He hadn’t lost his touch. The procession 
moved out of Victoria Station on a circuitous 
route to Whitehall that took it to Hyde Park 
Corner, through the Wellington Arch and 
down Constitution Hill to The Mall. Silent 
crowds lined the way. At the Cenotaph, the King 


placed a wreath of bay leaves and red roses 
on the coffin and, on the first stroke of 11am, 
pressed the button that released the two huge 
Union Flags covering the memorial. At the 
last stroke of 11, the two-minute silence began. 
The gun carriage then moved off towards the 
Abbey, behind the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to the sound of Chopin’s Funeral March. 

The flag was hung on Armistice Day the 
following year. That, however, was not the last 
time that Railton would be in the news. By now 
vicar of St John the Baptist at Margate, Kent, 
he had set out earlier in the year, wearing an 
old coat and with a shilling in his pocket, to 
tramp the country and discover how former 
servicemen were faring. Many were unem¬ 
ployed. A week after the Armistice service, 
he gave his story to the Evening Standard. 
‘Vicar Turns Tramp’ was a headline that 
went around the world. Commemoration was 
important; so were human needs. 
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The Old Convent, 
EastGrinstead, West Sussex 

The design of the most 
architecturally ambitious 
Anglo-Catholic convent in 
Victorian Britain anticipates 
forms and ideas of the 
Arts-and-Crafts Movement. 
Kathryn Ferry reports 

Photographs by Will Pryce 


I N 1869, Penelope Holland observed 
that ‘in the present day there is scarcely 
any alternative for a girl in fashionable 
society, between reckless dissipation 
and a convent life. The latter is being chosen 
oftener year by year’. From its opening in 
1870, St Margaret’s Convent at East Grin- 
stead attracted well-connected and wealthy 
women to such an extent that, within a decade, 
it had become the largest Anglican religious 
house in England. 

Now known as the Old Convent, its original 
pastoral setting has been lost to industrial 
estates and housing, yet it remains a remark¬ 
ably tranquil place (Fig ^). Designed by pre¬ 
eminent Victorian church architect George 
Edmund Street, it was the principal house 
of the Society of St Margaret, founded in 
1855, until 1972. Following the construction 
of a smaller convent, the sisters sold up and 
the complex is now divided into 31 homes. 

Before its conversion, the Old Convent 
was listed Grade I, ensuring its integrity and 
putting it on a par with East Grinstead’s two 
other key buildings; the 17th-century alms¬ 
houses of Sackville College and the Arts- 
and-Crafts house Standen, designed by Philip 
Webb and now owned by the National Trust. 
As a group, these three are connected, for 
it was John Mason Neale, warden of Sackville 
College, who founded the Society of St Mar¬ 
garet and Webb, trained in Street’s office, who 
referenced his master’s work at the Old Con¬ 
vent in elements of his own composition. ► 

Fig 1: The layered gables of the west front, 
with the refectory and chapel on the left 
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Fig 2 above: The 1883 cloister walk, connecting the refectory, chapel and the nuns’ 
accommodation. Fig 3 below: The lodge and chapel as seen from the approach road 




Today, the Old Convent is little known, 
even by local residents, but, in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the reverse was true. Designed to house 
40 nuns and 120 girls, it was internation¬ 
ally famed for its cottage nursing mission, 
its production of ecclesiastical embroidery, 
its orphanage and boarding school. 

By the 1870s, Britain’s population was 
heavily skewed in favour of women; they out¬ 
numbered men by some 2.5 million. Despite 
this, social conventions confined their activities 
to narrow spheres. Anglo-Catholicism offered 
an outlet for Victorian women seeking fulfil¬ 
ment and, for those prepared to make the 
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Fig 4: The quadrangle, looking south-west towards the refectory. The cross in memory of Sister Amy was designed by Bodley in 1857 


commitment, life in a sisterhood offered an 
alternative to marriage with the opportunity 
for real emancipation through work as a nurse, 
social worker or teacher before such profes¬ 
sions were otherwise open to them. 

The first Anglican sisterhood was estab¬ 
lished in 1845, setting a precedent for relief 
work in urban slums. Neale, cleric, author and 
hymnologist, was motivated by his experi¬ 
ence of rural poverty and, in his prospectus 
for the Society of St Margaret, promised to 
send trained nurses free of charge within 


a 25-mile radius of East Grinstead. Their remit 
was soon extended nationwide. From the 
outset, Neale had the support of his friend 
Street, who agreed to produce designs for 
a cottage hospital. This would have been a pio¬ 
neering example, but without funds for its 
erection, the sisters were forced to nurse in 
the squalid hovels where their patients lived. 

Neale and Street met through the Ecclesi- 
ological Society. Neale was one of its founder 
members in 1839, when he and two fellow 
undergraduates inaugurated the Cambridge 


Camden Society with the aim of restoring 
beauty to the church. He remained joint secre¬ 
tary until 1849, by which time the organis¬ 
ation had moved to London and changed its 
name. All key upcoming church architects were 
members and Neale worked with several of 
them. He commissioned William Butterfield 
to improve Sackville College chapel, then had 
George Frederick Bodley convert a row of 
houses nearby into the first St Margaret’s 
Home. When the sisters and their orphan 
charges outgrew these premises, Neale ► 
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Fig 5: The intimate 
Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment Chapel. In 
the centre of the 
floor is a panel 
depicting a pelican 
feeding young 
with blood from 
its own breast, 
a medieval emblem 
of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. In the 
stained-glass win¬ 
dows are images 
of female saints 


went to Street for a grand convent that would 
express their joint faith in the Gothic style. 

The foundation stone was laid on July 20, 
1865, in the north-west corner of the quad¬ 
rangle that forms the heart of the Old Con¬ 
vent. Accessed through a gatehouse on the 
western range, the quadrangle’s northern wing 
housed the orphanage with the sisters’ cells 
along its eastern side, each lit by its own win¬ 
dow, but paired under steeply pitched gables 
(Fig 6). Running parallel to this, but facing 
outward, was St Agnes’s school ‘for the daugh¬ 
ters of gentlemen’. Enclosing the quadrangle 
on the southern side, a cloister links the huge 
chapel and former refectory (Fig 2"). 

Beyond the quadrangle, the western range 
continued to form a service wing, the lofty 
kitchen terminating in a medieval-style open 
crown-post roof. Ancillary rooms lead to the 
laundry, which is oriented east-west and 
faces the embroidery workroom across a sort 
of miniature street. The view here is enclosed 
by the arched entrance lodge, originally given 
over to the chaplain on one side and the 
porter’s lodge on the other (Fig 3}. 

Although Street gave his services for free, 
the total cost of the Old Convent exceeded 
£60,000. The society’s Rule forbade the 
holding of endowments, so fundraising was 
an ongoing task that, after Neale’s death 
in 1866, was directed towards completion 
of the convent as his memorial. 

The first building phase lasted until 1874. 
After a four-year hiatus, construction resumed 
and, in 1883, the infirmary and chapel were 
opened. Until that date, the quadrangle had 
been missing its most significant compo¬ 
nent and daily services had taken place in 
the refectory. It was not until the 1900 open¬ 
ing of the guest house that Street’s original 
design was completed under the supervision 
of his son, Arthur Edmund, who took over 
upon his father’s death in 1881. 


A virtue of this drawn-out construction 
period was that Street could adapt the design 
as his own style evolved. Writing in 1872, 
Charles Eastlake, first historian of the Gothic 
Revival, noted how: ‘Nothing can possibly 
be simpler than...[Street’s] works at Cud- 
desdon and East Grinstead... They have 
literally no architectural character beyond 
what may be secured by stout masonry, 
a steep roof and a few dormer windows.’ 
Nonetheless, ‘there is genuine cachet in each 
design which is impossible to mistake. They 
are the production of an artist hand’. 


The Old Convent has previously been con¬ 
sidered as belonging to a group of Street’s 
buildings, of which the others—St Mary’s 
Convent, Wantage, Cuddesdon Theological 
College and Bloxham School—were designed 
and built in Oxfordshire from the 1850s. 
Although there are undoubtedly clear parallels 
between these commissions. Street’s work 
at East Grinstead arguably belongs to a more 
mature phase of the architect’s work. Three 
published views, from 1865,1868 and 1879, 
demonstrate how features, including the 
kitchen, tower and sister’s cells, changed 
from a Puginian Gothic into a simplified and 
pared-back iteration, which surely anticipates 
the Arts-and-Crafts vocabulary of Street’s 
pupils Webb and William Morris. 

The ultimate treatment of the roofscape 
as a sea of gables is striking; the roof on the 
outer orphanage elevation almost disappears 
behind its dormers and even the distinctive 
saddleback of the chapel tower continues this 
preference for the pitched roof (Fig i). Street’s 
first design for the tower employed a pointed 
spire with gargoyles and crockets, his second 
was cylindrical with a conical roof. Inspiration 
for the final form came from Flemish and 
north German models sketched by Street on 
his travels. Indeed, the debt to Low Countries 
architecture is an important part of the over¬ 
all mix that makes for such a satisfying whole. 

There are 14th-century and Tudor details 
and even some direct borrowings; the door ► 
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JAMES BARCLAY 

Persian, Oriental & Contemporary 
Rug Cleaning & Repairs 


www.jamesbarclay.co.uk 
020 3174 2427 
info@jamesbarclay.co.uk 


WE ARE COLLECTING YOUR CARPETS, RUGS & RUNNERS FOR CLEANING AND 
REPAIRS DAILY IN LONDON AND THE REST OF ENGLAND AND WALES WEEKLY. 

Our staff are practising social distancing. 

At James Barclay we have many years’ experience cleaning and 
repairing oriental carpets and rugs all over England and Wales. 

Our team of experts will make the process extremely easy for you from start to finish. 

We recommend your rugs and carpets are cleaned every 5-7 years 
If it has been longer than this it makes a huge difference to have them freshened up 
and is also especially important to help preserve the wools and/or silks. 

Rugs will naturally wear away over time if they are not cleaned regularly enough. 

Our team will check the rug before they uplift it to make sure it is ready to be cleaned. 

It is also advised you check your rugs for repairs every ten years and keep close attention to the ends 
and sides (fringes and cords) as this is the first area of a rug to show signs of wear. 

Our team will come and advise you on your rugs as to what we offer and if the rugs 
are worthwhile - if you are unsure of the origin, type, or value of your rugs. 

You are welcome to call to arrange an appointment with us on 020 7174 2427 

and to find out when we are next in your area. 
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• Sides & Ends Repaired 
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• Deodorising 
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Examples of the types we clean and repair include Turkish, Persian, Caucasian, 
Chinese, Indian, Pakistani, Contemporary, Kilims and Tapestries. 
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into the chapel at the end of the cloister with 
dog-tooth frame recalls one at St Augustine’s, 
Bristol, and the refectory pulpit with hidden 
stair is reminiscent of Beaulieu Abbey, Hamp¬ 
shire, which Street had sketched as a student 
in 1844. Crucially, all of this is overlaid with 
a respect for the local vernacular, what 
a reviewer in the Church Times called ‘a dash 
of Sussex to give it a distinctive character’. 

Purchase of the site included a quarry, 
which not only reduced cartage expenses, 
but also rooted the buildings in their environ¬ 
ment. For Street, the philosophical benefits 
of using local materials were self-evident in 
the great medieval cathedrals: ‘The best art... 
[is] found near the best quarries.’ At East 
Grinstead, the colour palette was varied by 
use of red brick in decorative bands and 
chequer patterning, red tiles and occasional 
half-timbering. Through these materials. 
Street displayed his sensibility for local design 
traditions; H. S. Goodhart-Rendel noted he 
‘brought to a convent something of the char¬ 
acter that most of his contemporaries would 
have thought proper only to a farmhouse, 
and has sown the seed from which was to 
grow the profusely flowering talent of his head 
draughtsman, [Richard] Norman Shaw’. 

4 There is genuine 
cachet in the design. 
It is the production 
of an artist hand ^ 

In the chapel. Street again showed his 
skill creating a vast single volume (Fig 7). 
Although the whole might best be under¬ 
stood as a roofed quire, there is a distinction 
between the putative nave, with its elaborately 
wind-braced timber ceiling, and the sanctuary, 
which is vaulted. The focal point of the whole 
is the alabaster reredos, framed by columns 
of grey Kilkenny marble. At the level of the 
shaft rings, these columns are connected to 
the chancel’s outer walls by horizontal pieces 
of a surprisingly functional aesthetic. 

Concealed behind the altar is the exquisite 
eastern chapel where the Blessed Sacrament 
was kept (Fig 5). Its relative invisibility may 
stem from the controversy that dogged Neale’s 
liturgical innovations; he was reputedly the 
first Anglican priest to practise Reservation 
of the Host in the 19th century. Inset between 
encaustic tile patterns on the floor of the 
chapel are panels showing Eucharistic symbols. 
Rising above are nine vaulted compartments 
on four clustered shafts, which create a space 
as intimate as the main part is imposing. 

The Sisters made their own artistic contri¬ 
butions, too. The embroidery workshop was 



Fig 7: The chapel with its vaulted sanctuary and stall misericords carved by Sister Edith 


run by Sister Isa, formerly Isabella Sedding, 
sibling of architects Edmund and John Dando 
Sedding, who trained in Street’s office. Her 
talents extended beyond design and execu¬ 
tion, for, under her direction, the embroidery 
school became an essential commercial arm 
of the convent. As well as the altar frontals and 
vestments it produced for the chapel, there 
were high-profile commissions for York Min¬ 
ster, St Paul’s Cathedral and churches around 
the globe. Between 1897 and 1904, Sister 
Edith used her spare time to carve the 54 
chapel misericords with a wonderfully eclectic 
mix of plant, bird and animal life. 

In the 1860s and 1870s, Anglo-Catholicism 
moved from a marginal interest into the 
mainstream of Victorian life. Buildings such 
as the Old Convent played a key role in that 
transition. For Street, it was a labour of love. 


one that the sisters valued highly. When an 
extension was proposed for St Agnes’ school 
in 1924, the expense was justified because: 
‘The very stones would cry out if the new 
building did not harmonise to a certain 
extent with the existing group of gabled roofs 
and mullioned windows.’ It was a remarkable 
sentiment for its time. 

Street would easily recognise the complex 
because so little has changed and, if members 
of the public cannot visit the private com¬ 
munity of residents who live there, those 
who see nearby Standen might be interested 
to know where Webb found his inspiration 
for the mixing of vernacular materials and 
gabled fagades. In its 150th anniversary year, 
the Old Convent at East Grinstead deserves 
to find its place in the architectural con¬ 
tinuum from Gothic to Arts and Crafts. 
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Have 

I got moos 
for you 

Far from being ‘stupid’ 
or ‘silly cows’, cattle are 
ungainsayably clever and 
emotionally intelligent, 
with bags of personality, 
too, contends 
John Lewis-Stempel 


S EVEN in the morning and the cattle 
are already waiting at the feeders, 
the winter moonlight running 
a white stripe down their backs. 
Cows know the time of day. I toss in the hay; 
it is a job that takes only a minute or two, 
but always I linger. The contentment of cows 
is contagious. We also have a good chat. 
Cows are good listeners. 

There is a cartoon by Gary Larson, the 
American humourist, in which a cow, standing 
upright on its two back legs, shouts ‘Car!’ 
to the herd, the joke being that only when 
humans are around do cows walk on four 
legs. Otherwise, they potter and totter about 
on their back legs. And talk. 

i In those inscrutable 
heads, cows possess 
secrets of which we poor 
Sapiens are unaware ^ 

Larson knew cattle. Inside those inscrut¬ 
able heads, cows possess secrets of which we 
poor Sapiens are unaware. Except that, after 
20 years of cow-keeping, a few mysteries of 
the bovine brain have been unveiled to me. 
And 1 have moos for you. Far from being the 
byword for beastly dumbness—‘stupid cow’, 
‘silly cow’—cattle are ungainsayably clever. 
They are also emotional and possess person¬ 
ality. A cow is rather more than a biological 
burger-maker, a moveable maker of milk for 
the world’s love of latte. Trust me. 

My first true intimation that cows were 
not as thick as mince came early on when 
Miriam, one of our rare-breed Red Poll heifers, 
persisted in escaping and wandering—rather 
inconveniently, it must be acknowledged— 
up and down the rows of the British National 
Vine Collection in west Herefordshire. 
Eventually, 1 caught her red-hooved as she 
made her exit from her allocated quarters 
—she was squiggling on her side under 
the single-strand electric fence. (Cows can 
be surprisingly athletic; Miriam’s sister, the 
haughty Margo, named after Penelope Keith’s 
character in The Good Life and weighing 
in at more than 1,0001b, regularly achieved 
leaping the stock fence.) 

Next, 1 realised the herd could distinguish 
our family cars from all the others that 
approached the farm and only bellocked for 
supper when we arrived on the yard. They 
contemptuously ignored friends, neighbours 
and the nice woman from the village collect¬ 
ing on behalf of Christian Aid. ► 

Look into my eyes: to those who care to 
see, cows will reveal their true feelings 




In their patterns of behaviour, today’s cattle are little different from their wild ancestors 



Contentment cow-ified: few things are more comfortable than cows chewing the cud 


However, don’t take my anecdote about 
escapologist Miriam and the hungry heifers 
as proof of cow cognition or bovine bright¬ 
ness; the trend in contemporary animal 
science is to shoot the sacred cow of farm- 
animal dumbness. In the landmark essay 
The Psychology of Cows, by neuroscientists 
Lori Marino and Kristin Allen, published in 
the journal Animal Behavior and Cognition, 
cattle are ‘discovered’ to display ‘the ability 
to rapidly learn different tasks, possess 
long-term memory, extrapolate the location 
of a hidden moving object and discriminate 
humans from one another’. The authors note: 
‘Calves, as well as adult cows, show learned 
fear responses to humans who have previ¬ 
ously handled them in a rough manner.’ 

They really do. Our neighbour Diana, as 
she reached her late seventies, became 
crotchety with her Friesians. They became 
obstreperous. The milk yield went down. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 

i Our cows act up on 
TB-testing day; my fault, 
because they pick up on 
my anxiety and fear ^ 

I do sometimes drive our cows from behind, 
by rustically shouting ‘Yah’ and waving 
a ‘cush stick’; usually, I bribe them to move 
where I want by shouting ‘Cows!’ and rattling 
a bucket of cattle cake. This works effica¬ 
ciously and will even get the girls into the 
‘race’, the metal corridor for TB testing, 
except that one must never, ever fall over, 
because a cow wanting its cake is human- 
blind. The one time I did slip and failed to be 
sufficiently Ninja-nimble to clear the 6ft side 
of the race, I got away with three broken ribs. 
And my cows quite like me. 

Our cattle inevitably act up on TB-testing 
day; my fault, because they pick up on my 
anxiety, my fear. It’s the worst day of the year 
in farming. A cow testing positive is a cow to 
be culled. Our cows—all cows—are too beau¬ 
tiful, too important for their lives to be wasted 
in the knacker’s furnace, gone up in smoke. 

Cows see and smell human emotion. And 
they understand. They are all-feeling crea¬ 
tures themselves. They know the state of joy 
—^you should see our lot running around after 
being released from the winter paddocks 
onto springtime grass, tails streaming flat 
out and trumpeting like an oompah band— 
and they know pain. Dairy calves de-horned 
without anaesthetic play less than their com¬ 
patriots de-horned with painkiller. Cows 
know grief, too. When Margo died of old age, 
her daughter stood next to her, unmoving ► 
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Ooh, thanks Mum, that’s the spot: cows feel the full gamut of emotions, from love for their calves to grief at their separation or demise 


for hours, inconsolable for days, calling for 
her mother. I did something similar. 

The saddest sound I ever heard was a cow 
separated from her child. Shakespeare thought 
the same, writing in Henry VI: 

And as the butcher takes away the calf 

And binds the wretch and beats it when 
it strays, 

Bearing it to the bloody slaughter-house. 

Even so remorseless have they borne him 
hence; 

...the dam runs lowing up and down. 

Looking the way her harmless young one 
went. 

And can do nought but wail her darling’s loss 


Usually, however, cows are impassive, 
which confuses humans about their true 
being. How could anything so seemingly 
stoic feel? Yet, for those who care to see, cows 
signal their emotional state, if minimally. 
The more eye white they display, the more 
anxious or angry they are; a cow with relaxed 
ears is a happy cow. 

My own personal suspicion is that much 
cattle communication is silent or invisible, 
particularly if the animal is in pain, because 
to cry out would alert a predator to its weak¬ 
ness. Humans may have domesticated cattle 
10,500 years ago—according to DNA analy¬ 
sis, Ermintrude and Daisy are descended from 


as few as 80 animals tamed in Iran’s Zagros 
mountains—yet bovines retain the old wild 
habits. Cows like to hide their newborn calves 
in the ditch. In a herd at rest, there will always 
be one or more cows on sentry duty against 
the sabre-toothed tigers that still inhabit 
bovine nightmares. Cattle chase dogs because 
they consider them wolves. Thirsty cattle 
can smell water over the distance of several 
miles. Once, an American university ran an 
experiment in which cattle were required to 
cross trackless hills; at the same time, the 
boffins turned on a computer to plot the 
fastest course. The cattle beat the computer. 

In The Psychology of Cows, the authors 
also determined that cows ‘display a full range 
of personalities including boldness, shyness, 
sociability, gregariousness and being tem¬ 
peramental’. So true. Margo, as if conscious 
of her oil-painting status as a prize-winner 
of ancient breed, bossed everyone about, 
including me, whereas her daughter Mirabelle 
is utterly, cheerfully laid back. Melissa is timid. 
Miriam likes a pat on the neck and to lick me 
with her big pink tongue, like a dog. 

Is it not strange, then, that we pamper pets, 
but disregard domestic livestock? Who would 
put a dog in a cage? Which is, essentially, what 
a grassless pen consists of in the intensive 
beef farms of the US and Dubai. Perhaps, 
if we humans evolve to treat cattle well, they 
may finally reveal their greatest secret, the 
cause of their inner happiness. After all, have 
you ever seen anything more blissed out 
than a cow chewing its cud? 



Wheeeeee! The sight of cows feeling spring grass under their hooves is one of pure joy 
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The soporific tick-tock of seconds passing, the hypnotic swing 
of the pendulum, the commanding chiming of the hour: every 
house deserves a longcase clock, concludes Matthew Dennison 


I N ‘every room the encouragement 
given by his Majesty to ingenious 
constructors of time-pieces is appa¬ 
rent,’ wrote an anonymous visitor to 
Buckingham House in 1802. Among the 
timepieces on display in George Ill’s house 
at the turn of the 19th century that caught 
the eye of our unnamed commentator was 
an exceptional burr-walnut veneered and 
gilt-brass mounted longcase clock by lead¬ 
ing English clockmaker Thomas Tompion. 
It had been made a century earlier for Queen 
Anne’s husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
and stood first in the State Bedchamber at 
Kensington Palace. 

Technically ingenious—in addition to the 
time, it showed days of the month, signs 
of the zodiac and the position of the Sun, 
and ran for 390 days on a single winding— 
Tompion’s clock is also an extraordinarily 
handsome object, one of only about 650 
clocks made during the 40-year lifespan 
of the workshop opened by the Bedfordshire 
blacksmith’s son near Fleet Street, in 1671. 
It reminds us, as dealer in antique clocks 
Tobias Birch explains, that the finest exam¬ 
ples of the art represent ‘a collaboration 
between clockmakers, cabinetmakers and 
engravers to produce articles of mechanical 
excellence and great beauty’. 

This collaboration reached its apogee 
in longcase clocks such as that made by 
Tompion for Prince George. Widely known 
as grandfather clocks, after Henry Clay Work 
published the popular song Grandfather’s 
Clock in 1876, such clocks (albeit less rarefied) 
were once a staple of British interiors: tall 
and freestanding, the case housing a swing¬ 
ing pendulum movement and hanging weights 
that each fulfil distinct functions, for exam¬ 
ple, the clock’s chime or hour strike. 

These are the clocks that previously stood 
sentinel in halls and studies across the 
country, their distinctive sounds as much 
a part of a house’s life as birdsong beyond 
the windows and mice behind the wainscot, 
like the clock on the half landing in front 
of which Beatrix Potter painted an anxious 

Facing page: What enchanted world might 
the chime reveal? An 1880s grandfather 
c\ocW. Right: The 1693 clock Tompion made 
for Mary II sold for almost £2 million in 2019 


Tabitha Twitchit in The Tale of Samuel 
Whiskers or the clock that, on its 13th 
strike, lures Tom into a magical enclave in 
Philippa Pearce’s classic children’s novel, 
Tom’s Midnight Garden. 

For leading dealer Howard Walwyn, the 
disappearance of the longcase clock from 
so many British homes is cause for regret: 
‘These clocks are a wonderful living presence 
in a house, their gentle tick in a room soothing 
and utterly charming.’ Mr Walwyn points 
to the diversity of longcase clocks manu¬ 
factured in Britain between the last quarter 
of the 17th century and the middle of the 
19th century, ‘the fantastic variety in size, 
proportion, materials used, the architectural 
perfection or otherwise of the case’. 

4 The finest are 
“a collaboration 
between clockmakers, 
cabinetmakers and 
engravers to produce 
mechanical excellence 
and great beauty”^ 

He describes the longcase clock as ‘the 
classic English clock’ and his stock fre¬ 
quently includes exceptional examples by 
‘Golden Age’ London makers Joseph Knibb 
and Edward East, clockmaker to Charles I, 
or Daniel Quare, Tompion’s rival—who 
also made barometers after obtaining 
a patent for a portable weather glass in 
1695. Then, there’s the family of Dutch 
origin who introduced to England the 
use of the pendulum for clockwork, the 
Fromanteels (John Evelyn noted ‘a clock 
by our famous FromanteeT in Charles IPs 
‘cabinet of rarities’ shortly after the Restor¬ 
ation in 1660). 

It is little wonder that early clocks by lead¬ 
ing makers became such glamorous tours 
deforce. The pendulum movement enclosed 
within cases made of figured and burr 
walnut, lacquer and/arra;-tortoiseshell, 
oak and even pine achieved an accuracy 
in timekeeping unimaginable to previous 


horologists. The patenting of the first pendu¬ 
lum clock, by Dutch astronomer Christiaan 
Huygens on June 16,1657, revolutionised time¬ 
keeping: it used the technology of a falling 
weight and a swinging pendulum accurately 
to measure and mark the passing of seconds, 
based on the observation that a pendulum 
of a certain length always takes the same 
amount of time to swing back and forth. 

Pendulum clocks use a falling weight to 
move the second hand and power the clock; 
the weight’s fall is regulated by a pendulum. 
As it swings, the pendulum rocks a lever 
called an escapement; the escapement in turn 
unlocks the part of the clock’s mechanism 
driven by the falling weight, allowing it to 
move once per second. This locking and 
unlocking is what makes clocks’ distinctive 
tick-tock sound. In order to protect this mech¬ 
anism of weight and pendulum, it is encased, 
the length of the workings requiring a case 
of some height and most longcase clocks are 
some 6 V 2 ft tall (shorter versions are some¬ 
times called grandmother clocks). 

Case design and manufacture became 
a key aspect of the overall process and, over 
time, reflected changes in the decorative 
arts, as well as the ambitions of the clock- 
maker or requirements of a patron. The >■ 
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bird-and-flower marquetry typical of many 
early longcase clocks reflects the Dutch 
influence on English furniture following the 
accession of William and Mary. 

Less florid is a longcase clock by Anthony 
Hebert, from the second decade of the 18th 
century, in the collection of the British 
Museum: its walnut case is simply decorated 
with a mirror-glass door panel. By contrast, 
the oak case of a clock made 30 years later 
by Isaac Nickals, currently with Mr Walwyn, 
is sumptuously decorated with green, red and 
gold chinoiserie lacquerwork on an unusual 
cream background. 

4 Their tick-tock is 
a mirror’s reflection 
of our own heartbeat ^ 

The clock made by leading French 
horologist Ferdinand Berthoud, which 
George 111 purchased in about 1765, 
is almost completely eclipsed by its 
dazzling case of inlaid purplewood and 
mahogany marquetry and sumptuous 
gilt-bronze mounts, the work of dis¬ 
tinguished cabinetmaker and sculptor 
Charles Cressent. The King was only 27 
at the time of purchase. 

His own interest lay chiefly 
in scientific instruments and 
he may have bought the 
clock on the strength of its 
appearance as a present 
for his wife, Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, | 
given her taste for Conti¬ 
nental furniture. Certainly, 

Charlotte later moved the 
clock to the Queen’s Sitting 
Room at Kew Palace. Like so 
much Rococo design, the Cressent/ 

Berthoud clock appears strikingly French 
to British eyes: homegrown longcase clocks 

The advent of the first pendulum clock in 
1657 helped to revolutionise timekeeping 


Top of the clocks: Thomas Tompion 






Often described as the father of British 
clockmaking, Thomas Tompion enjoyed 
the patronage of three suocessive British 
monarchs: Charles II, William III and 
Queen Anne. In London workshops, 
appropriately at the sign of The Dial and 
Three Crowns in Water Lane, he made 
clooks and watches of exoeptional quality, 
benefiting from his olose association with 
scientist Robert Hooke, inventor of the 
spiral balance spring for watches. From 
1680, Tompion’s clocks were numbered 
(his last was No 542). His working life was 
less varied than that of fellow olockmaker 


have a less sinuous, more architectural 
profile, with minimal changes in outline 
during the 200 years of their manufacture. 
Typically, longcase clocks were made 
with one of two movements: an eight- 
day movement that required weekly 
winding or a less expensive, 30-hour 
movement, which used a single weight 
and needed daily winding. Thirty-hour 
movement clocks were invariably less 
costly in every aspect of their treat¬ 
ment, including the design of the 
case and the materials used. 

These are the clocks made across the 
country by provincial makers, in 
some instances, as Mr Walwyn 
indicates, icons of vernacular 
or folk art, their age- 
patinated oak cases as 
I richly coloured as molten 
caramel, dials signed in 
flowing engraved script. 

Readers of Mary Norton’s 
‘Borrowers’ novels will rem¬ 
ember that the borrowers’ 
status derived from where they 
lived in the house. The stories’ 
heroes. Pod, Homily and Arrietty, 
of humble status, lived behind the clock, 
which gave them their surname, a far less 
prestigious location than the drawing-room 
overmantel. As works of art, clocks’ status 


Time’s a wastin’: whereto buy longcase clocks 


Tobias Birch (01242 
242178; www.tobias 
birch.com) 

Specialises in English 
clocks from the 17th 
to 19th centuries 

W. F. Bruce (01273 
473123; www.wfbruce. 
co.uk) 

Stock includes longcase 


clocks from East and 
West Sussex 

Carter Marsh & Co 
(01962 844443; www. 
cartermarsh.com) 

Long-established 
Winchester dealership 

Raffety (020-7937 2220; 
www.raffetyclocks.com) 

Supplied antique 


timepieces to the 
Dumphries House Trust 

Howard Walwyn 
(020-7938 1100; 
www.walwynantique 
clocks.com) 

Award-winning dealer 
specialising in London 
clockmakers, from the 17th 
to 19th centuries 


James Pike, who, a century later, 
also ran the post office in Eltham, 
as well as serving as a constable, 
but his distinction was unrivalled. 
At Charles ll’s request, Tompion 
created clocks for the Octagon 
Room at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. He is commemorated 
through inclusion, alongside Caxton, 
Chippendale and Wedgwood, 
in the 10 sculptures of designer- 
makers and artist-craftsmen that 
decorate the Exhibition Road 
fagade of the V&A Museum. 



The heroes of The Borrowers lived behind 
the clock, which gave them their surname 

is wide-ranging: an 18th-century longcase 
clock by a provincial maker (a timepiece 
of equivalent status to Pod, Homily and 
Arrietty) can be acquired from a reputable 
dealer for a few thousand pounds. 

A longcase clock by Tompion, however, 
is a serious and costly investment. One of his 
miniature table clocks, made for Mary 11, was 
sold by Bonhams last year for 5:1,935,062 
including premium; Mr Walwyn indicates 
a conservative starting price of about 
5:250,000 for a Tompion longcase clock. 
Happily, under current rules, as ‘wasting 
asset’ chattels, clocks—together with boats, 
watches, yachts and motor vehicles—are 
exempt from Capital Gains Tax. 

For a generation increasingly accustomed 
to the impersonal (and silent) omniscience 
of the smartphone, a grandfather clock— 
or its smaller grandmother counterpart— 
would be a noticeable addition to a house¬ 
hold, with its ticking, hourly striking and 
the need for regular winding. Despite their 
small footprint, such clocks, Mr Birch says, 
add a great deal in terms of character, with 
no two identical in sound quality. They remind 
us that time can have a concrete quality, can 
be both a feature of and a partner in our 
lives, their tick-tock a mirror’s reflection 
of our own heartbeat. 
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Interiors 


The hearth 
of the matter 


Amelia Thorpe selects the latest 
fireplaces, stoves and accessories 
for keeping warm this winter 



A Quick pick 

As practical as they are traditional, these cast-iron Coal 
Tongs, £12, are a fireside must, from Garden Trading 
(01993 845559; www.gardentrading.co.uk) 





A Chesneys in Chelsea 

Chesneys is a British family business known for fireplaoes, stoves and dual- 
purpose outdoor heating and oooking applianoes. This month, it opens 
a brand new showroom at 570, King’s Road, London, SW6, offering visitors 
a ohance to see some of its latest designs, such as The Scarpa fireplace 
in Nero Marquina marble, £1,938 (020-7627 1410; www.ehesneys.oo.uk) 


< Double duty 

Known for its energy-effioient heat storage range oookers, Everhot has 
launohed its first eleotrio stove, useful for any space needing additional 
heat, with the added benefit of a 20L oven for oooking small dishes. 

It does not require a flue and simply plugs into a standard 13amp sooket 
to gently warm the room. Thanks to its enamelled steel and oast-iron 
heat-storage oonstruotion, it will oarry on doing so long after it has been 
turned off. It costs £1,095 and is available in a choioe of 19 oolours 
(01453 890018; www.everhot.co.uk) 


V Seat in the comer 

Fiona Wilbraham 
is known for her smart 
and contemporary olub 
fenders, made by hand 
in her High Wyoombe 
workshop. The new 
H oorners in brushed 
aged brass with dark- 
taupe suede upholstered 
seats oost £3,200 per pair 
(07799 778787; www. 
fionawilbraham.oom) >- 
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Interiors 



^ Fireside friend 

The Bulgari chair has large arms and a buttoned back for sumptuous 
comfort, ideal for relaxing by the fire. It costs £3,862, plus fabrio, from 
George Smith (020-7384 1004; www.georgesmith.com) 


A Register this 

This fine George III bronze register grate is a rare find: 
it features finely engraved neo-Glassical motifs and 
a three-barred serpentine grate with an elegant apron 
of the same serpentine form. English or possibly Irish, 
of about 1780, it costs £15,000, from Westland London 
(020-7739 8094; www.westlandlondon.com) 




► Brush up 

Classic fire tools, £90, on a cast-iron 
base are topped with the signature 
squirrel of Danish brand Morso 
(01788 554410; www.morsoe.com) 


< Fine piece 

Antique fireplace specialists Jamb 
have more than 130 reproduction 
chimneypiece designs, including 
this new Orchard bolection-moulded 
mantel, £22,560. It is based on an 
early-18th-century design and craft¬ 
ed to reveal the natural beauty and 
extraordinary colouration of the 
Breccia Medicea marble (020- 
7730 2122; www.jamb.co.uk) 




Balloon log basket, 

£375, Somerset Willow 
(01278 424003; www. 
somersetwillow.co.uk) 


Vertical-stripe log basket, 

£55, The Braided Rug Company 
(01654 767248; www. 
braided-rug.co.uk) 


baskets 


Burley brown rattan 
log basket, £395, OKA 
(0333 004 2042; www. 
oka.com) 


Pick of the crop: log 


Chappel log basket, 

£144.50, Jim Lawrence 
(01473 826685; www. 
jim-lawrence.co.uk) 
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Leamington Spa Whartons • Leeds Barker & Stonehouse • Leicester Langtons • Lincoln GH Shaw • Liverpool Taskers - Aintree • Llanidloes 
Hafren Furnishers • Malvern Rhubarb Home • Market Harborough Furniture Loft • Montrose Buicks • Nelson Pendle Village Mill • Newcastle 
Barker & Stonehouse • Northants, Heart of the Shires Texture Interiors • Northants, Towcester, Texture Interiors • Norwich Jarrolds • 
Nottingham Barker & Stonehouse • Perth Gillies • Rainham G Lukehurst • Ringwood Furlong Furniture • Saiisbury Mylor & Mawes • Sheffieid 
Ponsford • Soiihuli Whartons • Southsea Design House • Stamford Stamford Garden Centre • Stratford-upon-Avon Home of the Sofa • Street 
and Weston-Super-Mare Living Homes • Swansea Arthur Llewellyn Jenkins • Teeside Barker & Stonehouse • Tewkesbury Pavilion Broadway 
• Tiilicoultry Sterling Furniture • Tunbridge Wells Hoopers • Waltham Cross Fishpools • Winchester Design House • Windsor WJ Daniel • 

Worcester Holloways Home & Garden Furniture • Yeovil The Old Creamery • York Browns 
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The good stuff 


V Happy Sport, £6,310, 
Chopard (020-7046 7808 
www.chopard.com) 


► Vacheron Constantin 
Traditionnelle Bucherer 
BLUE, £24,600, Bucherer 
(www.bucherer.com) 


V Marine Posidonia 9509 

£240,100, Breguet 
(020-7355 1735; 
www.breguet.com) 




A Twenty~4 with blue 
sunburst dial, 

£11,300, Patek Philippe 
(www.patek.com) 


*■ Maillon de Cartier, 

£23,000, Cartier 
(020-3147 4850; ^ 

www.eartier.com) , 


V Grand Bal Plume 
with jay feathers, 

£25,500, Dior 
Watehes (020-7172 
0172; www.dior.oom) 


A Reverse One Duetto, 

£18,400, Jaeger-LeCoultre 
(020-3402 1960; www. 
jaeger-leeoultre.oom) 


Hetty Lintell turns the clock back 


W E have a woman to 
thank for the world’s 
first ever wrist watch. 

On June 8, 1810, Caroline 
Murat, Queen of Naples and 
sister of Napoleon I, ordered 
a peculiar commission from 
Abraham-Louis Breguet, often 
considered the greatest watch¬ 
maker of all time. ‘A watch 
for a bracelet with minute 
repeater for which we 
quoted her the price of 
5,000 francs’ remem- 
hers the ancient log 


book. Described as ‘oblong 
repeater for bracelet’ it took 
almost 2 V 2 years to make and 
was the first of its kind. The 
watch was last documented 
when brought for repair by 
Countess Rasponi in 1855, 
fourth daughter of Joachim 
and Caroline Murat, but it 
was never seen again. 

With no sketches made, the 
world’s first ever wristwatch 
still baffles specialists and 
collectors, who long to know 
its whereabouts. 


< Hortensia 
Eden watch, 

price on 
application, 
Chaumet (020- 
7893 8688; www, 
chaumet.com) 


► Oyster 
perpetual 

36, £4,450, 
Rolex (www. 
rolex.com) 
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y < Ultra 

y 

Slim with 
diamonds, 

£18,500, 
Blancpain (020- 
7529 0910; www, 
blancpain.com) 


< DolceVita 
starry night, 

£1,100, Longines 
(020-7409 1473; 
www.longines.com) 
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Penny Churchill 




The houses of the Garden of England are 
as impressive and storied as the landscape 
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L ocated within a day’s ride from 
London, the Garden of England has 
been the rural retreat and playground 
of the rich and powerful since medieval times 
and Kent claims to have more historic houses 
and castles than any other county in England. 

Its rich soil also spawned generations 
of prosperous yeomen farmers, who built 
picturesque farmhouses and even grand 
country houses that are today more sought- 
after than ever by London escapees. 


With a nod to both the aristocratic and the 
farming traditions. Grade Il-listed Shirley Hall 
at Langton Green, three miles west of Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, stands on the site of Sherlocks 
Farm, the original walls of which are still 
visible in the cellar, which also houses the 
original well belonging to the farm. According 
to local historians, details of the foundations 
and its 30ft well were recorded in the Domesday 
survey. In August 1872, the Hall, then known 
as Sherlocks House, and comprising the 


house with ‘the outbuilding, lodges, cottage, 
garden, pleasure gardens, drive lands, ponds 
and hereditaments thereto belonging’, was 
sold by Sir Walter Rockcliff Farquhar, son-in- 
law of the 6th Duke of Beaufort, to a wealthy 
widow, Sarah Williams of Penshurst, for the 
princely sum of 5:11,774. It is now on the 
market with Knight Frank (020-7861 1065) 
at a guide price of 58.75 million. 

From 1872 until 1932, three generations 
of the Williams family lived at Shirley Hall, 
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during which time they extended the main 
house, adding another storey and additional 
wings, including a classic Victorian orangery/ 
winter garden. One family member was the 
master of the local hunt and built kennels for 
the hounds near the small walled garden. 

The glory days ended with the departure 
of the Williamses and the house remained 
empty until the outbreak of the Second World 
War, when the 265th Field Park Company 
Royal Engineers were stationed there. 


X 


1 

U 



Left and above: Grade ll-listed Shirley Hall stands in 33 acres near Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, and features a modern bespoke kitchen equipped for entertaining. £8.75m 


The soldiers left in May 1943 and eventually 
made their way to Gold Beach in Normandy 
and on via Bayeux, Caen, Falaise, the Ardennes 
and the Netherlands into Germany. In Holland, 
they built a bridge that they named Shirley 
Bridge. A photograph taken at the time shows 
a handful of survivors sitting next to it, one 
of whom returned to visit Shirley Hall in 
1993 and afterwards wrote a letter that 
ended: ‘Time lost from one’s life, Aug 1939 
until Feb 1946, colleagues lost, quite a few, 
friends made, not as many, hence my visit 
to Tunbridge Wells.’ 

i The vast Victorian 
orangery recalls 
the grandeur 
of a bygone age ^ 

After the war, Shirley Hall was bought 
by local property developers, the Billings 
family, followed by the Chattel! family and, 
in 1965, by the Soper family. At the time of its 
listing in 1990, it was described as ‘a large 
house, divided into flats’. The impressive 
stable court, said to date from ‘circa 1850’ 
and presumably built by the Farquhar family, 
merits its own Grade II listing. 

In 2013, Shirley Hall was acquired by its 
present owner, who immediately embarked 
on an impressive, three-yeardong restoration 
of the 19,742sq ft main house and the stable 
courtyard, now arranged as three cottages, 
extensive garaging, and stabling with potential 


for conversion to additional accommodation. 
The stable block also houses the biomass 
boiler that provides cost-neutral heating and 
hot water for the main house and the three 
let cottages. 

The hall features four spectacular ground- 
floor reception rooms laid out around the 
dramatic, double-height reception hall and 
decorated throughout in pastel blue and 
white to enhance the overall feeling of light and 
space. The vast Victorian orangery recalls the 
grandeur of a bygone age and the modern 
bespoke kitchen, which has double doors 
leading out into the garden, is equipped both 
for family living and large-scale entertaining. 
The first floor is dominated by the grand 
master-bedroom suite, which has fine views 
of the gardens to the south and east. There 
are seven further first-floor bedrooms and 
bathrooms, with 10 more bedrooms and seven 
bathrooms on the second floor. 

Approached by a long private driveway, 
Shirley Hall stands in the middle of its 33 
acres of mature, park-like grounds, which 
are mostly laid to lawn and interspersed 
with some magnificent trees, including 
monkey puzzles, oaks, horse chestnuts and 
two impressive giant redwoods. 

From the 16th century onwards, hop¬ 
growing was a major source of income in the 
Weald of Kent, especially around the village 
of Horsmonden, eight miles east of Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, where an enthusiastic American 
visitor described how ‘the oast-house towers 
of Horsmonden seem almost to plough the 
rich soil of their Kentish hopfield like grace¬ 
ful yachts on a gently rolling sea’. ► 
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Above and right: Grade-11 listed Great 
Baynden, in Horsmonden, Kent, enjoys 
panoramic views over the Weald and has 
been sympathetically renovated. £3.65m 

Such is the backdrop to handsome, Grade II- 
listed Great Baynden in School House Lane, 
Horsmonden, which stands on high ground 
two miles north-east of the village, with 
panoramic views over the Weald to the North 
Downs. For sale through the Cranbrook 
office of Savilis (01580 720161) at a guide 
price of &3.65m, the delightful former farm¬ 
stead comprises a beautifully refurbished 
main house of the 16th century or earlier with 
20th-century additions, a traditional timber- 
frame Kentish barn, garaging, workshops 
and, to the north-east of the main house, 
a detached two-bedroom oast house with 
a private garden, which is currently let. 

In his writings on Kent, the 18th-century 
historian, Edward Hasted, described the 
property as ‘a gentleman’s seat under the 
name of Baynden owned by Sir Charles Booth 
of Stedehill, deceased’. However, its farming 
credentials came to the fore in 1790, when, 
according to local records, one Samuel Small 
was renting ‘a sizeable farm called Great 
Baynden in Horsmonden for &24 a year’. As 
recently as 1992, when the property was 
owned by Maj John Orbach, it was still known 
as Smalls Farm, although no Smalls had 
lived there since 1819. 


The present vendors, for whom Great 
Baynden has been a much-loved family home, 
have sympathetically renovated the main 
house, which offers more than 7,142sq ft 
of living space, including four reception 
rooms, a large Plain English kitchen/breakfast 
room, nine bedrooms and four bath/shower 
rooms. They have also created and main¬ 
tained Great Baynden’s enchanting gardens, 
merging formal and informal areas with 
shingle pathways, borders of lavender and 
box hedging. 


Having discovered the joys of working 
from home earlier in the year, the owners 
decided not to renew the lease on their London 
business premises, which expired during 
lockdown, selling agent Will Peppitt reveals. 
With their children now well on their way, 
they plan to enjoy being ‘footloose and fancy 
free for a while’ by downsizing to a smaller 
house in the area, so another family can 
make the most of Great Baynden’s gardens, 
kitchen garden, tennis court and swimming 
pool, some 4V2 acres in all. 
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Properties of the week 



Edited by James Fisher 


First 

impressions 

With this year’s 
Gentleman’s Life 
supplement in mind, 
we pick five homes 
perfect for the young 
gent in the city 




ill 

< A Somerset, from £325,000 

Hope House in Bath may be a reoent development, but it comes with a storied history that begins 
with its construction by Charles Hamilton (the creator of Surrey’s Painshill Park). Now, the property 
and its environs have been transformed into a development of some 58 flats, with open space and 
tremendous views over the city and Avon Valley. For those young men, such as myself, who need 
help with their cooking skills, take solace in the fact that Hope House once saw use as a school, 
with one former student going by the name of Mary Berry. Acorn Property (01225 614307) 



A V NW1, £2.295 million 

Only a few minutes from the soaring views of Primrose Hill 
{page 26, London Life), this Victorian mews cottage was 
once home to a variety of artists and media folk, including 
Sir Henry Wood, Arthur Rackham, Patrick Leigh Fermor 
and Patrick Caulfield. Currently a two-bedroom detached 
house, set on two floors and with about 785sq ft of living 
space, it offers boundless charm and comes with planning 
permission 
to almost double 
its size by adding 
a two-storey 
extension, which 
could be used 
as a work studio. 

Dexters (020- 
7483 6300) 




A ► EC1, £1.75 million 

It may be in Clerkenwell, but this flat 
in Summers Street would feel at home 
in the rooftops of New York. Designed 
by Piers Gough in the ‘loft apartment’ 
tradition in 1993, this two-bedroom home 
offers double-height ceilings, exposed 
brickwork and Crittall windows over 
two floors and 875sq ft of living space. 
An open-plan and ‘industrial’ aesthetic 
permeates throughout. Hamptons 
International (020-3369 4371) ► 
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Properties of the week 



A ► SW1, £2.15 million 

In terms of location, things don’t get 
more central than the cul-de-sac 
of Spring Gardens, located off The 
Mall. The apartment, set on the top 
floor of a period building, offers two 
bedrooms and arguably one of the most 
iconic views in London, as it overlooks 
Trafalgar Square and Nelson’s Column. 
Set over two floors, the property offers 
some 1,300sq ft of living space and 
plenty of natural light, as well as easy 
transport links to just about anywhere 
in the city. It is also, quite literally, 
on top of The Admiralty public house. 
Marsh & Parsons (020-8115 5321) 





< A Bristol, £480,000 

In the centre of the bustling, bohemian city 
of Bristol comes this two-bedroom waterside 
apartment at Finzels Reach, with views over 
the floating harbour and Castle Park. The 
home is part of the Cask Store development 
in the Harbourside Area, and consists of 
an entirely new building constructed behind 
the original Victorian brewery fagade. The 
apartment offers some 1,200sq ft of living 
space over one floor and the development 
benefits from a 24-hour concierge service, 
private parking space and communal garden. 
Howard Homes (0117-923 8238) 
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The visionary 
doctor 

WinkworthArhoretum, Surrey 

When Dr Wilfrid Fox began his arboretum 
in 1938, he envisaged not simply 
a collection of tree species, but planting on 
such a scale as to create its own landscape. 
Under its new manager, this extraordinary 
place is, at last, being given the attention 
it deserves, reveals Charles Quest-Ritson 

Photographs by Marianne Majerus 



W INKWORTH was the brain¬ 
child and passion of Dr Wilfrid 
Fox (1875-1962), who planted 
this most beautiful arbore¬ 
tum in the middle years of the 20th century. 
It is now a much-prized asset in the National 
Trust’s portfolio of grand gardens. The Trust 
calls it a Museum of Trees, but, actually, it’s 
better than that. Ever since Fox started plant¬ 
ing in 1938, much thought has gone into the 
artistic effects made possible by planting for 
flowers in spring and leaf-colour in autumn. 

Fox was an interesting man. He came 
from a family of Liverpool merchants who 
made their fortune in South America. Inde¬ 
pendently wealthy, he nevertheless qualified 
in medicine and ran a thriving Harley Street 
practice as a venereologist (politely known, 
in those days, as a dermatologist). During the 
First World War, he converted his motorcar 
into a field ambulance and drove to France 
to serve with the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

He retired from his medical practice aged 
51 in 1926 and spent the rest of his life 
at Winkworth Farm, three miles south-east 
of Godaiming in Surrey. His acquisition 
of 65 adjoining acres in 1937 enabled him 
to create the arboretum of which he dreamed. 
Further land was added subsequently, so that 
Winkworth now extends to about 100 acres. 


Fox’s passion for trees dated from his ear¬ 
liest youth. He was one of the founders of the 
Roads Beautification Association, which, in 
the 1930s and 1940s, was responsible for plant¬ 
ing thousands of ornamental trees, such as 
pink cherries, along trunk roads. He admired 
the tree collections at Exbury, Westonbirt 
and Sheffield Park and knew their owners. 

4 Fox wanted massive 
plantings and mega 
colour effects j 

Not for him the bitty plantings of plantsmen 
who simply want to collect as many species 
as possible. A mistake which is commonly 
made in landscape planting,’ he wrote, ‘is 
making the groups too small.’ Fox wanted 
massive plantings and mega colour effects. 
He believed that, if one planted on a grand 
scale, the result would be a landscape of its 
own and no longer need to be in harmony with 
the landscape beyond. He explained: ‘If one 
plants “exotics” (sometimes a term of oppro¬ 
brium) sufficiently boldly, they can, in a very 
short time, become part of our English scenery.’ 

Most of the land at Winkworth lies on 
a greensand plateau, but part of it runs down 


a steep hill to a valley where an artificial lake 
was made long before Fox bought the estate. 
He saw he could plant the dramatic escarp¬ 
ment with bold groups of trees, the shapes and 
colours of which would be reflected in the 
calm waters below. Accordingly, he placed 
two massive drifts on the lower slopes: 24 trees 
each of American red oak Quercus coccinea 
and Liquidambar styraciflua. 

Over the years, the oaks have proved 
a disappointment because they don’t colour 
as well as expected and seem to be short¬ 
lived. The liquidambars, on the other hand, 
have thrived, and their display of autumn 
colour is the longest of all trees—up to 10 
weeks from start to finish. The Trust has 
decided, quite correctly, to increase the 
number of liquidambars and to try the oaks 
in another part of the arboretum. 

Fox called himself ‘an artist using trees 
and shrubs to paint a picture’. He loved maples 
and planted many species. Some have fared 
better than others. Acer rubrum is one of the 
most successful and, over the years, mature 
specimens have been limbed up to create 
a woodland canopy under which shade-loving 
species flourish. Layered planting is now the 
key to maximising the ornamental effect. 

In the lee of Acer rubrum are some 80 dif¬ 
ferent Japanese maples, some dating back ► 



Preceding pages: The great tree collections at Exbury and Sheffield Park inspired Wilfrid Fox to start his own arboretum, where 
he planted not single trees, but large groups of species to create a powerful impact. An overgrown corner of the artifical 

lake, in the still waters of which the many autumn colours are reflected. Some of the more than 80 Japanese maples 
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to the earliest days of the arboretum, their 
fallen leaves creating a carpet of red, orange 
and yellow in late October. Acerpalmatum 
Osakazuki is consistently one of the best. 

The Canadian sugar maple, Acer saccha- 
rum, is always among the first at Winkworth 
to show its brilliant red colouring, early in 
September. Nyssa sylvatica, the American 
tupelo, is also a dependable vehicle for autumn 
colour, but its leaves do not last long upon the 
trees. A smaller tree that does give a lengthy 
autumn display is the Persian ironwood 
Parrotia persica] three specimens planted 
as a group down by the lakeside have spread 
themselves out very attractively. 

There are many habitats at Winkworth 
and Fox exploited them to meet the different 
needs of ornamental trees and shrubs. Some 
of his ideas, such as underplanting ancient 
bluebell woodland with azaleas, might not 
be considered acceptable nowadays. He had 
an interest in Sorbus species—rowans and 
whitebeams—all of which have handsome 
leaves and impressive flowers, usually fol¬ 
lowed by autumn colour 
and splendid clusters 
of fruit (S. cashmiriana 
keeps its large white fruit 
until well into the new 
year). Once, Winkworth’s 
Sorbus were recognised 
as a National Collection, 
but severe losses—they 
are often short-lived—are now being made 
good with help from another National Collec¬ 
tion at Ness Botanic Gardens in Cheshire. 

Fox planted mainly for spring and autumn 
colour, but a Trust property open to the public 
must support visitor interest all through the 
year. Mahonias, hamamelis cultivars and 
Cornus mas are always much admired when 
they flower in winter. This is also the season 
to study the infinite colours and patterns 
of tree bark: snake-bark maples and almost 
all birches show their trunks off best in winter. 
Late-summer colour comes from such shrubs 
as hydrangeas, Clerodendrum trichoto- 
mum and flowering trees of Eucryphia 
Rostrevor and A", x nymansensis Nymansay, 
both of them champion specimens. 

Winkworth has many champion trees. 
Among the largest examples in the British 
Isles are Acer davidii Madeline Spitta (named 
after Fox’s secretary), the upright tulip tree 
Liriodendron tulipifera Fastigiatum and 
the American chestnut Castanea dentata, 
now blighted almost to extinction in the 
wild. The many Surrey champions—mean¬ 
ing that they are bigger than anything at 
Wisley or the Savill Garden—include three 
huge magnolias flowering in early spring— 
Magnolia campbellii subsp. mollicomata, 
M. Lanarth and M. x veitchii. 


i For tree worship, 
Winkworth remains 
a most enjoyable 
place of pilgrimage ^ 


There is much to entice the knowledgeable 
visitor, including a huge Halesia monticola 
and a magnificent Aot/io/agfrts obliqua. Fine 
horse chestnuts include the invaluable Aes- 
culus indica, late flowering and resistant to 
leaf-moth, and Japanese Acsctritts turbinata, 
the leaves of which are the largest in the genus, 
twice the size of our common conker trees. 

There are several Cercidphyllumjaponica 
trees at Winkworth and the intriguing smell 
of burnt sugar their leaves emit in autumn 
catches the visitor unawares. An avenue 
of the Japanese Hill cherry, a close relation 
of Prunus serrulata Kanzan, was one of Fox’s 
first plantings. Almost all those trees have 
died, so the Trust needs to consider whether 
to replant them and, if so, where to put them. 
You will not see a single eucalyptus tree— 
they were far too exotic even for bold Dr Fox. 
For simple tree worship, however, Winkworth 
remains a most enjoyable place of pilgrimage. 

Winkworth has been owned and managed 
by the Trust in some degree since 1952 and 
now has 140,000 visitors most years. It is the 
charity’s only dedicated 
arboretum and perhaps 
the knowledge and skills 
required to manage it 
have not always been 
readily available in-house. 
The current manager, 
Graham Alderton, came 
from outside the Trust 
and is quickly putting Winkworth on the right 
tracks for the next 30 years or so. A pro¬ 
gramme of restoration and upgrading is on 
the way, as are better parking, refreshed 
reception buildings and improved signs. 

Nevertheless, the Trust is hampered by 
a lack of records—nothing to indicate when 
the individual trees were planted or where 
they came from. Labelling was, at one period, 
completely neglected. There are important 
trees that Mr Alderton, a Kew-trained tree- 
expert, is still trying to find. Others are in 
need of accurate naming. He is assisted by 
three full-time gardeners—not really enough 
for 100 acres, although two are qualified 
arboriculturists. In a normal year, as many 
as 30 volunteers undertake essential tasks— 
pruning, clearing, chipping and mulching, 
as well as working with strimmers and light 
machinery. Although building work is on 
hold for now, the future looks positive. 
Winkworth Arboretum, Godaiming, Surrey, 
near Gertrude Jekyll’s Munstead Wood 
(01483 208477; www.nationaltrust.org.uk) 

Winkworth is the only dedicated arboretum 
in the care of the National Trust. In the past, 
labelling was abandoned and records lost, 
something that the Kew-trained manager 
Graham Alderton is determined to remedy 
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In the garden 



Mark Griffiths 


The good doctor 

The banishment of Sir Hans Sloane to a back-room glass case is unjustified 
and ignorant. This generous, kindly medical pioneer deserves better 


I N August, the British Museum 
relocated the portrait bust 
of its founding benefactor 
Sir Hans Sloane from a promi¬ 
nent front-of-house plinth to an 
obscure glass case in the interior. 
There, it has been ‘contextual¬ 
ised’, that is, placed next to an 
explanatory text headed ‘Lega¬ 
cies of Empire and Slavery’. 

Subsequently, perhaps conse¬ 
quently, I’ve heard and seen 
various misconceptions about 
Sloane. For example, his collect¬ 
ing, which not only gave rise to 
the British Museum but also fur¬ 
nished the cores of the British 
Library and the Natural History 
Museum, is characterised as 
a sinister trophy-hunting that 
entailed plundering Britain’s 
colonies. More injurious still, it 
has become a given that his col¬ 
lecting was only made possible 
by slavery; that it was funded by 
the proceeds of plantations. 

In fact, Sloane began to collect 
specimens as a boy in Co Down 
when, as he recalled, he found 
himself ‘very much pleas’d with 
the study of Plants and other Parts 
of Nature’. He continued when 
studying medicine in London 
and on the Continent, impress¬ 
ing the botanical luminary John 
Ray with the results. At about 
this time, Sloane consecrated 
himself to the conservation of 


knowledge and began to search 
for rare books, manuscripts and 
herbaria. For the rest of his life, 
his aims in collecting would be 
to preserve history and advance 
science. Many of his accessions 
came from countries that were 
not under colonial rule, and he 
usually paid for them handsomely. 

Like countless other inves¬ 
tors, in the early 1720s, Sloane 
had several hundred pounds’ 
worth of stock in the slave¬ 
trading South Sea Company. 
Of greater interest is the slavery- 
derived income that came via 
his wife, a widow who’d been 
bequeathed one-third of the net 
profits from her late husband’s 
Jamaican plantations. The total 
that this brought Sir Hans over 
their 30-year marriage has been 
estimated generously at £40,000 
and more realistically at £8,500 
(a figure based on his ledgers). 
Both sums are modest compared 
with Sloane’s earnings from medi¬ 
cine—upwards of £7,000 per 
annum for much of his very long 
career. He also had revenue from 
domestic business ventures and 
his properties in Chelsea. At his 
death, his personal fortune, exclu¬ 
sive of his collection, was stated 
to be £100,000 (£11.7 million in 
today’s money). In short, he needed 
no subsidy from his wife to 
become our greatest collector. 


It is absolutely right to examine 
Sloane’s connection to slavery 
—but with due regard for the 
evidence and the mores of his 
times. For example, his cus¬ 
tomary empathy is missing from 
his account of the atrocities 
of slavery that he witnessed dur¬ 
ing the 15 months he spent in 
Jamaica. Does this indict him 
of racism at its most dehumanis¬ 
ing? Or do we allow that the 
account’s context—it is part of 
a scientific survey, intended as 
an objective record—required 
him to write dispassionately? 

4 Sloane’s 
achievements 
are such that 
cancelling him 
would entail 
redacting key 
chapters in our 
history j 

Elsewhere, Sloane’s manifest 
humanity undermines his cnr- 
rent monstering. As for his 
achievements, they’re such that 
cancelling him would entail 
redacting or ripping-out key 
chapters in our history. 

Sloane was elected president 
of both the Royal College of 
Physicians and the Royal Society. 
He was, in effect, Britain’s first 
Chief Medical Officer: 300 years 
ago. Parliament and populace 
were outraged by new quaran¬ 
tine regulations, but they soon 
paid heed to the pre-eminent, 
kindly, trustworthy Dr Sloane 
when, at the Government’s 
request, he explained the neces¬ 
sity of lockdowns, self-isolation, 
and suspending travel and trade 


in times of plague. He cham¬ 
pioned quinine for treating 
malaria, smallpox inoculation, 
statistical methods of mapping 
disease—and a calming ambrosia 
called drinking chocolate. 

Three British monarchs and 
a Hanoverian Who’s Who paid 
a fortune for his talents as 
a healer. Every morning, he 
made those same talents avail¬ 
able to the poor, free of charge. 
He also ministered to the needy 
at Christ’s Hospital and was paid 
for doing so, but he gave back 
his salary each year. He helped 
Sir Thomas Coram to establish 
the Foundling Hospital and 
served it thereafter. 

He set Chelsea on the (King’s) 
road to becoming one of the 
capital’s smartest suburbs and 
saved the Chelsea Physic Garden 
from extinction. He supported 
his friend Gen James Oglethorpe 
in the founding of Georgia as 
a visionary colony where slavery, 
at first, was banned. He secured 
the emancipation of Ayuba 
Suleiman Diallo, an enslaved 
West African he greatly admired. 
He sustained the brave, brilliant 
natnralist and artist Maria 
Sibylla Merian after her return 
from Suriname in South America. 
He kept company with Locke, 
Evelyn, Newton, Pepys, Halley, 
Wren, Pope, Handel, Linnaeus 
and Voltaire. 

By his death at the age of 92, 
Sir Hans’s collection was valued 
at more than £80,000, but, to 
found a public museum, he was 
happy to let it go to the nation 
for a quarter of that sum. Let’s 
not be ungrateful. 


Mark Griffiths is an Honorary 
Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians 

Next week Autumn pleasures 



Horticultural aide memoire 

Renew rhubarb 

Now that we have fallen in love with 
rhubarb all over again, it is time to 
remember its simple cultural requirements. It Is an outsize herba¬ 
ceous perennial, which can readily be propagated by division. 
Insert the spade to Its full depth all round a mature plant, then lift 
It bodily from the ground. You will see there are young shoots 
growing around the edge. Choose your favourite and remove 
it neatly with a knife, ensuring it has both shoots and roots in good 
order. Take it to your planting site, which you will have prepared 
sumptuously with plenty of well-rotted organic matter. SCD 
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The pride of London 

Flowers might not immediately spring to mind when you think 
of London, hut two floral symbols of the capital have come to represent 
our resilience and our fighting spirit, explains Ian Morton 


O F all the flowering plants that 
bloom in London, two random 
and unruly self-seeding colonisers 
have been recognised as symbols 
of the capital. Unlike any other county flower, 
they both define resilience in times of 20th- 
century peril. In a 2002 poll by wild-plant 
conservation charity Plantlife, the public 
voted rosebay willowherb as London’s county 
flower. The choice was a tribute to the swift 
appearance of its tall pink flower spikes 
on bombsites in the wake of the Blitz, which 
lasted from September 7,1940, until May 11 
the following year, killed thousands of civilians 
and destroyed 1.2 million homes. 

Growing up to about Oft high, Chamerion 
angustifolium springs up wherever the 
ground has suffered fire or upheaval. A rather 
scarce woodland plant in the 18th century, 
it began its advance along the banks of the 
spreading railway network and gained con¬ 
siderable prominence in areas where trees 
were extensively felled to supply the needs 
of the nation in the First World War and the 
ground was further cleared by burning. 

In the Second World War, it really came 
to the affectionate notice of Londoners as the 
first plant to grow among the bombed ruins, 
a scarred and scorched situation where Nature 
might not have been expected to reassert 
herself. In the South-East, it became known 
as the ‘bombweed’ (in the US, it is ‘fireweed’). 


Buddleias and Michaelmas daisies appeared, 
too, but rosebay willowherb took firm occu¬ 
pation of whatever unpromising bit of ground 
its windborne seeds could find. These were 
plentiful—each mature plant produces 80,000 
tiny brown seeds, every one carried aloft 
and along by silken hairs. For the capital’s 
war-weary population, the plants expressed 
defiance and determination in the face of 
extreme tribulation. 

As the dust of 1941 settled, another plant 
emerged as a sentimentally poignant symbol, 
thanks to suave author 


Rosebay willowherb 
is held in affection in 
London, where it sprang 
from the ruins left by 
Second World War 
bombing raids 


and entertainer Noel Coward: Saxifraga 
X urbium, London pride to the populace at 
large and another ready coloniser of yet-to-be 
resurrected bombsites and neglected urban 
spaces. The popular name encompasses seve¬ 
ral varieties of saxifrage—including a lesser 
(S. cuneifolid) and miniature (S. umbrosa 
var. primuloides) —and has elbowed aside 
a number of traditional monikers, including 
whimsey, look-up-and-kiss-me, St Patrick’s 
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cabbage and prattling Parnell, the last two 
reflecting S. spathularis, the variety native 
to western Ireland. Before 1700, it had been 
applied to the sweet william. In Victorian 
times, the plant was rebuked in a poem for 
the sin of pride by London suffragan bishop 
William Walsham How, author of For All 
the Saints and Soldiers of the Cross, Arise, 
among other hymns. His province was the 
East End, where his affronted flock responded 
angrily and obliged him to apologise. 

4 For the war-weary 
capital, it expressed 
defiance in the face 
of extreme tribulation ^ 
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Public regard for the tough little Saxifraga 
with its modest, pale-pink rosettes, a foot tall 
at most and able to take root in the most dila¬ 
pidated corners and dry crevices, was never 
more adroitly harnessed than by Coward. With 
a tune based on an old London street flower- 
seller’s song and words inspired by the sight 
of people in Paddington station, going 
about their business despite the 
destruction around them, his 1941 
composition London Pride was 
quickly taken up as the signature 
tune for the city’s defiance. 

Memorably reprised by Jeremy 
Irons during the Last Night of 
the Proms in 1999, ‘the flower 


Growing strong: London pride is a poignant symbol of the city’s determination and spirit 


that’s free’ has remained an expression of 
the capital’s ethos. The final lines, not often 
repeated these days, strike a chord that 
waters the eyes and chokes the throats of the 
generation that remembers the real thing: 
Grey city, stubbornly implanted 
Taken so for granted for a thousand years 
. Stay, city, smokily enchanted 


Cradle of our memories, of our hopes and 
fears. 

Every Blitz, your resistance toughening 
From the Ritz to the Anchor and Crown 
Nothing ever could override 
The pride of London town. 

The uninhibited nature of its distribution 
notwithstanding, London pride has been 
granted an RHS Award of Garden 
Merit and has its own dedicated 
day, July 27. 

Ironically, in the language of 
flowers, it signifies frivolity. 
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Behind the high brick wall 

To mark the new film, Juliet Roberts selects a few of her favourite secret gardens 


W HAT fun the location hunters 
must have had scouring the 
country for suitable places 
in which to shoot the fifth 
film adaptation of The Secret Garden, now 
on general release. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
fictional garden at Misselthwaite Manor in 
Yorkshire was inspired by Great Maytham 
Hall in Kent, which she rented from 1898 to 
1907, restoring its early-18th-century walled 
garden by planting hundreds of roses. 
Maytham opens for the National Garden 
Scheme (NGS), but didn’t make the shoot 
list. Bodnant in North Wales, however, did, 
together with Iford Manor near Bradford- 
on-Avon in Wiltshire and Helmsley Walled 
Garden in York, plus two exotic West Country 
gardens Trebah in Cornwall and Abbotsbury 
in Dorset. Yet there are many more romantic 
gardens tucked into combes, out of sight 
behind high walls or concealed beyond 
locked gates. Here, then, are our top 10. 

Balmoral Cottage, Kent 

Almost entirely hidden from view, this magi¬ 
cal private garden is tucked behind St George’s 
Church in the pretty village of Benenden 
and sits on the edge of the estate once owned 
by Collingwood ‘Cherry’ Ingram, the great 


Victorian plant collector, gardener and orni¬ 
thologist. Over the past 33 years, artist Char¬ 
lotte Molesworth and her husband, Donald, 
have clearly enjoyed developing the one-acre 
plot into a wonderland of topiary pieces under- 
planted with an eclectic mix of interesting 
and pretty perennials. It’s near several well- 
known gardens, such as Sissinghurst, Pashley 
Manor and Great Dixter, so is perfectly placed 
for a day or so of garden visiting. 
Balmoral Cottage, The Green, Benenden, 
Cranbrook, Kent 

Open through the NGS (www.ngs.org.uk) 

Batcombe House, Somerset 

Set in a sleepy valley, the garden at Bat¬ 
combe House (a 17th-century rectory, with 
Georgian additions) is divided into two dis¬ 
tinct and contrasting halves. One, a series 
of terraces nearest the house, is lively and 
full of colour, with densely planted herba¬ 
ceous borders, an ornamental kitchen garden 
and wildflower meadow; the other part feels 
open and serene. Here, an elegant, sweeping, 
grass amphitheatre is topped with curved 
borders in muted colours. The old brick wall 
separating the two parts adds to the drama 
of stepping from one space to the next. 
Landscape architect Libby Russell has spent 


16 years developing and nurturing these pri¬ 
vate gardens, seeking out good, interesting 
plants to experiment with and has ensured 
that the whole design sits comfortably in the 
surrounding landscape. 

Batcombe House, Gold Hill, Batcombe, 

Shepton Mallet, Somerset 

Open through the NGS (www.ngs.org.uk) 

Broughton Grange, Oxfordshire 

For about 200 years, Broughton Grange 
belonged to the Morrell family and it was to 
here that Lady Ottoline and Philip Morrell 
would invite guests, including Bertrand Russell 
and Lytton Strachey. Set in 350 acres of park¬ 
land, the impressive 2 5-acre gardens have been 
extensively restored and redeveloped by the 
present owner, who bought the property in 
1992. Today, the garden features a stumpery, 
a knot garden, wildflower meadows, a wood¬ 
land garden and a new 80-acre arboretum. 

4 A gap in an ancient 
brick wall takes you 
eventually to the world’s 
only Fruit Tree Maze j 




The design at Broughton Grange, Oxfordshire, was influenced by views of the landscape 


What really sets it apart, however, is its 
six-acre south-facing contemporary walled 
garden, designed in 2001 by Tom Stuart- 
Smith. Some distance from the house, this 
spectacular space is divided into three themed 
terraces, with topiary forms, a pool, sea¬ 
sonal planting and a contemporary parterre 
(the abstract pattern is, in fact, a magnifica¬ 
tion of the cell structure of leaves from 
surrounding trees). Arguably, this is one 
of the most significant private contempo¬ 
rary gardens in Britain. 

Broughton Grange, Wykham Lane, 
Broughton, Banbury, Oxfordshire 
Visit www.broughtongrange.com 

Bryan’s Ground, Herefordshire 

In this endlessly inspiring and ever-evolving 
three-acre garden, set around a pretty 1912 
Arts-and-Crafts house on the Herefordshire- 
Wales border, formality and wildness sit side 
by side. Owners David Wheeler and Simon 
Dorrell (publisher and illustrator of the quar¬ 
terly journal 7/or ti<-s) have spent the past 26 
years developing the gardens into a series 
of interlocking garden rooms and secret 
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Above: New design, old setting: Arne Maynard’s work complements South Wood Farm, Devon.Peaceful Batcombe, Somerset 


places full of style, horticultural expertise and 
humour (see upcoming feature, December 9). 

This is a garden in which to linger, with 
narrow walkways and enticing views through 
holes in hedges that lead you from one space 
to the next. You’ll find towers and topiary, 
flowers and follies (including the Sulking 
House), as well as a parterre, a rose garden, 
colour-themed herbaceous borders, a walled 
kitchen garden, pools and an orchard. If that 
wasn’t enough, there’s a woodland garden 
and arboretum to explore, too. 

Bryan’s Ground, Stapleton, Herefordshire 
Visit www.bryansground.co.uk 

Combermere Abbey Gardens, 
Cheshire 

Combermere Abbey, a privately owned estate 
sitting amid 1,000 acres of ancient park¬ 
land, woods and gardens, is a historic gem, 
dating in parts back to 1133. Over the years, 
it has been remodelled and transformed and, 
in 1919, was bought by Sir Kenneth Crossley, 
a Manchester car manufacturer. His great- 
granddaughter took on the running of the 
estate in 1992 and has restored and developed 


much of it, including the Pleasure Garden 
and Garden Wood. A gap in an ancient brick 
wall takes you to a 5V2-acre wonderland, 
where visitors can discover a secluded Rose 
Garden, espaliered hornbeam avenue, croquet 
lawn and restored Edwardian glasshouse 
that rather magically opens directly into the 
centre of the world’s only Fruit Tree Maze. 
Combermere Abbey Gardens, Combermere 
Abbey, Whitchurch, Cheshire 
Visit www.combermereabbey.co.uk 

Perrycroft, Herefordshire 

A romantic garden high on the Malvern 
Hills, Perrycroft has a particularly impressive 
view of the Herefordshire Beacon, an Iron 
Age hill fort also known as British Camp. The 
10 acres, which wrap around an Arts-and- 
Crafts house (designed by C. F. A. Voysey in 
1895), have been extensively restored and 
developed over the past 20 years by the cur¬ 
rent owners. To counter the brisk south¬ 
westerly winds, the garden is now divided 
into a series of formal compartments, with 
restored yew and holly hedging enclosing 
the variously planted rooms. ► 
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Top: Hidden away in Worcestershire, Stone House Cottage is a must-visit for plant col¬ 
lectors. Traditional and contemporary planting at Perrycroft in the Malvern Hills 


With beautifully framed glimpses from one 
area to the next, visitors to Perrycroft are 
drawn forward to discover box parterres 
spilling over with plants, displays of topiary, 
shrubs, old roses, abundant herbaceous borders, 
ponds and a walled garden. The planting, 
which is exceptional, is a mix of both tradi¬ 
tional and contemporary styles and there are 
wildflower meadows and woodland, too. 
Perrycroft, Jubilee Drive, Upper Colwall, 
near Malvern, Herefordshire 
Visit www.perrycroft.co.uk 

South Wood Farm, Devon 

A new opening for the NGS, this delightful 
five-acre English country garden by award¬ 
winning designer Arne Maynard centres on 
a 17th-century thatched farmhouse in the 
Blackdown Hills and is a wonderful example 
of how a contemporary design can work in 
an ancient setting. 

Arranged as a series of enclosed spaces 
that lead from one to the next, it includes 
a restored walled courtyard planted with yew 
topiary, rose domes and prettily planted 
herbaceous borders, a knot garden, a rose ► 
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Above: The Arts-and-Crafts layout at Wyndcliffe Court, Monmouthshire, is clearly visible. 
Right: Rus in urbe: don’t miss the annual glimpse of Spitalfields Gardens in East London 



garden, a formal plum orchard, a nuttery, 
a reflecting pond, wildflower meadows and 
an idyllic kitchen garden, with raised beds, 
step-over pears and beautifully made orna¬ 
mental fruit cages. The style, layout, planting 
and attention to detail are clever and beguiling. 
South Wood Farm, Cotleigh, Honiton, Devon 
Open through theNGS (www.ngs.org.uk) 

Spitalfields Gardens, London El 

One day only in June, for the NGS, offers 
a rare opportunity to visit nine private back 
gardens belonging to some of the most beau¬ 
tiful early-18th-century houses in London. 
All are within a short walking distance from 
one another in the streets around Spitalfields 
Market, in particular, on Fournier, Princelet 
and Wilkes Streets. 

It’s fascinating to see how each garden has 
been adapted to its setting and you’ll find 
an eclectic mix of styles, with everything from 
vegetables and herbs and climbers to pots, 
statuary and traditional ornamental perennial 
plantings. Make sure to visit the beautifully 
designed contemporary walled garden at 
21, Wilkes Street and look out for the home¬ 
made teas at 5, 29 and 30, Fournier Street. 
Spitalfields Gardens, London El 
Open through the NGS (www.ngs.org.uk) 

Stone House Cottage, 
Worcestershire 

With idiosyncratic brick follies, arches, towers, 
gazebos and wonderful planting schemes, 
this one-acre walled garden stands out for 
its sheer prettiness. It’s full of rare and unu¬ 
sual plants—arguably, it is home to one 
of the finest collections in the country. Many 
of these rarities can be bought in the adjoin¬ 
ing nursery, too, which makes Stone House 
Cottage a must for plant lovers. 


4 With idiosyncratic 
follies and wonderful 
planting, this one-acre 
site is famously pretty ^ 

Hedges are used to further divide the 
walled enclosure into numerous habitats, so, 
as you explore the garden, you discover lots 
of different planting schemes, too. Owner 
Louisa Arbuthnott’s exceptional plantsman- 
ship is evident throughout; clearly, she has 
an eye not only for a good specimen, but also 
for a good combination, so you can go away 
with a huge amount of visual inspiration, 
as well as a car boot full of plants. 

Stone House Cottage Garden & Nurseries, 
Church Lane, Kidderminster, Worcestershire 
Visit www.shcn.co.uk 


Wyndcliffe Court, Monmouthshire 

This Italianate Arts-and-Crafts garden dates 
back to 1922 and is unusual in that it was 
designed as an integral part of the house. 
A collaboration between Eric Frances, archi¬ 
tect of the house, and Henry Avray Tipping, 
a garden designer and Architectural Editor 
of Country Life for 17 years, the layout of the 
garden survives largely unaltered. 

The steeply sloping site is terraced with 
steps leading down from the paved terrace 
next to the house to a sunken garden, 
a summer house, walled gardens, fountains 
and a bowling-green lawn that continues on 
to a woodland walk. Large clipped topiary 
and hedging delineate the varied areas and 
add to the enchanting atmosphere. In 2017, 
designer Sarah Price was commissioned to 
completely replant the Rose Garden. 
Wyndcliffe Court, StArvans, Monmouthshire 
Open by arrangement in summer for 
groups. Visit www.wyndcliffecourt.com 

David 
Wheeler 
and Simon 
Dorrell 
have devel¬ 
oped the 
gardens 
at Bryan’s 
Ground, 
Hereford¬ 
shire, into 
a series 
of hidden 
places and 
enticing 
views 
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Up with the lark 

In December 1920, violinist Marie Hall gave the premiere of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’s The Lark Ascending. What is there left to he 
said about this perennial favourite? Andrew Green investigates one 
intriguing avenue that has remarkable resonances with today’s issues 


A S the centenary approaches of its 
premiere in a modest venue on 
the outskirts of Bristol, The Lark 
Ascending remains one of the 
brightest stars in the classical-music sky¬ 
scape: an international chart-topper of extra¬ 
ordinary resilience. However, this famous 
‘Romance for Violin and Orchestra’ is still 
reluctant to reveal all its secrets. 

Little help came from the composer, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, who always shrank from 
explaining his inspirations. At least in this 
case he placed (albeit without comment) 
12 selected lines from George Meredith’s 
extended 1881 poem The Lark Ascending 
above his score, but do these unlock all the 
piece’s meanings? Yes, we ‘hear’ the lark 
ascend ever higher. We revel in his ‘chirrup, 
whistle, slur and shake’—hardly a direct 
imitation of the real thing, but enchantingly 
bird-like, nonetheless. The music patently 
expresses human delight at the skylark’s 
ability to ‘lift us with him as he goes’. 

A good few commentators have sensed, 
however, that alongside the elation and 
ecstasy there is a melancholy dimension to 
The Lark Ascending, which is at odds with 
the exuberance of Meredith’s poem and with 
the irrepressible birdsong we listen out for each 
spring. Constant recourse to it as funeral/ 
memorial music suggests a widespread per¬ 
ception of its elegaic, consolatory elements. 
Some have thus suggested a First World War 
influence, but evidence indicates that it was 
essentially complete before hostilities com¬ 
menced in 1914. Was Vaughan Williams the 
Londoner expressing nostalgia for the 


countryside—larks and all—which he knew 
intimately when growing up in the Surrey 
Hills? Perhaps. 

No explanation can be certain, but one 
possibility is that the music reflects the con¬ 
dition of rural life as Vaughan Williams (and 
Meredith, his fellow Surrey Hills resident) 
knew it: the particular environment above 
which this skylark was flying. From the mid 
1870s to the time the piece was written, 
myriad rural communities were enduring 
the great depression of British agriculture. 
This harrowing downturn accelerated at 
frightening speed the already significant 
decay of many aspects of traditional country 
life as urbanisation remorselessly advanced. 

4 Would it surprise 
us if the melancholy 
overtones of rural 
distress seeped into 
such compositions? ^ 

The catalyst was one of the most famous 
pieces of 19th-century legislation: Con¬ 
servative Prime Minister Robert Peel’s 1846 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. These ‘laws’ 
embodied a tariff system designed to pro¬ 
tect prices for British agricultural produce 
from being undercut by foreign competition. 
Peel’s initiative was largely driven by the 
desire to provide cheap food for the ever¬ 
growing and periodically restless urban 


The Lark Ascending 

He rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver ohain of sound, 

Of many links without a break, 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake 
For singing till his heaven fills, 

’TIs love of earth that he Instils, 

And ever winging up and up; 

Our valley is his golden cup, 

And he the wine which overflows 
To lift us with him as he goes 
Till, lost on his aerial rings 
In light, and then the fancy sings. 

(George Meredith, 1881) 

working classes. Landowner Tories were 
appalled. The party was rent asunder. 

For three decades, British agriculture held 
its own. Then, from 1875—three years after 
Vaughan Williams’s birth—a series of poor 
harvests left farmers especially vulnerable 
to a wave of cheap foreign imports. Most 
notably, grain poured in from the vast, newly 
exploited plains of the US interior. Shipboard 
refrigeration soon enabled imports of cheap 
meat from distant countries. 

Lack of tariff protection meant an impact 
on British rural communities that was swift, 
brutal and long-lasting. One index suggests 
that, between 1880 and 1914, the proportion 
of landowners among the ranks of UK 
millionaires fell precipitously from about 
88% to 33%. Historians offer differently 
nuanced analyses of the depression’s effects 
and duration, but certainly many hundreds 
of thousands of farmers and labourers were 
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Above: Behind the lark’s lament: (from left) Ralph Vaughan Williams, Marie Hall and poet George Meredith, The Surrey Hills 




forced from the land. A significant propor¬ 
tion was from the younger generation. Their 
departure hastened the withering of already 
threatened features of rural life—seasonal 
events, dialects, orally transmitted traditions, 
country crafts and plenty more. 

The disappearance of folk song was the 
special concern of Vaughan Williams. As 
a Cambridge-trained historian with a left¬ 
leaning political mindset and as someone 
brought up in the countryside during the 
1870s and 1880s, he can only have been 
deeply aware of the seismic changes occur¬ 
ring within rural populations. 

This awareness was surely sharpened as, 
from 1903, he travelled widely across the land¬ 
scapes of 19 counties, collecting hundreds 
of folk songs from the dwindling numbers 
of those who remembered them. His mission 
was in itself a tacit recognition of the impact 
of agricultural depression. ‘Whatever is done 
must be done quickly,’ he wrote. ‘Every day 
some old village singer dies, and with him there 
probably die half a dozen beautiful melodies.’ 

The subsequent widespread influence 
of folk song on Vaughan Williams’s music 
is fully in evidence in The Lark Ascending. 
Folk-like melodies intertwine with the lark- 
violin’s song, graphically representing Mere¬ 
dith’s idea that ‘our valley’ is the lark’s ‘golden 
cup’ from which his ‘wine’ overflows. What, 


however, of the perceived ruminative dimen¬ 
sion to the piece alongside the joyousness? 
This atmosphere is also clearly detectable 
in other folk song-influenced orchestral 
works by Vaughan Williams, such as In the 
Fen Country (1904) and the first Norfolk 
Rhapsody (1906). Both reference a region 
hard hit by the agricultural depression. 

Would it really surprise us if the melan¬ 
choly overtones of seemingly unending rural 
distress seeped into such compositions— 
not least The Lark Ascending —mediated 
via the sound of folk song? The socio¬ 
economic revolution in the countryside was 
part of the backdrop to national life, known 
to all. Royal commissions agonised over the 
crisis. It featured regularly in the press. 

Prominent activists such as William Morris 
and Richard Carpenter passionately advo¬ 
cated the preservation of rural ways of life 
as the alternative to urban horror. Heritage- 
minded writers chronicled aspects of this 
disappearing world, for example 
Gertrude Jekyll’s 1904 vol¬ 
ume Old West Surrey. 

The painter George 
Clausen reflected 
rural despair with 
haunting accuracy. 

Thomas Hardy’s novels, 
too, offered a wistful 


commentary on this vanishing pastoral 
scene: significantly, perhaps, they were close 
to Vaughan Williams’s heart. 

All these years later, it is impossible fully 
to grasp the effect on the mind of observing 
such dramatic events as they unfolded, 
a root-and-branch upheaval of a significance 
rare in British history. However, to help 
us we have the commentary of creative 
artists such as Vaughan Williams. 
Whether consciously or sub¬ 
consciously, such vision¬ 
aries inevitably held a mirror 
to the period in which they 
lived, as their latter-day coun¬ 
terparts still do. W 


A centenary concert performance 
of The Lark Ascending, by the Bristol 
Ensemble with Jennifer Pike as soloist, 
is scheduled to take place at Shirehamp- 
ton Public Hall, Bristol, on Deoember 15 
at 7.30pm (www.bristolensemble.com) 

The piece can also be heard at 
Kings Place, London N1, tomorrow, 
November 5 (www.kingsplace. 
co.uk) and at the Cambridge Corn 
Exchange on November 15 (www. 
cambridgelive.org.uk), played by 
Thomas Gould on both occasions 
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Exhibition ‘Arctic: Culture and Climate’ at the British Museum 


Life in the freezer 

Clive Aslet discovers how the indigenous life and culture of the northern polar region 
have been shaped by Earth’s most extreme and dramatically changing climate 




T emperatures in the 

Arctic range from more 
than 30°C in summer, 
when the sun never sinks below 
the horizon, to the abominable 
cold of winter, when day never 
breaks. The British Museum’s 
new exhibition explores the life 
of the people who live with such 
extreme seasonality, at a time 
when the landscape of their exist¬ 
ence is threatened by climate 
change. Over this celebration of 
a largely traditional culture hangs 
a sense of impending doom. Yet 
it is not entirely without hope. 
Although humans have managed 
to craft a life in the Arctic for 
30,000 years, it was never easy 
and these resilient folk have 
developed an astonishing capa¬ 
city to adapt. Let’s pray this won’t 
desert them in the future. 

Historically, the materials avail¬ 
able to Inuit and other ethnic 
groups were limited, but how 
ingenious they were in using 
them! Seal skin can be scraped, 
air-dried, trampled (to soften it) 
and made into boots, bags or rein¬ 
deer saddles, the skin of small 
seals used for mitts. Fur from 
every available source—^Arctic 


Loons and Seal in Ocean Swell, 1986, a stonecut print by the late Canadian Inuit artist Pudio Pudlat 


fox, wolverine, fox, sable, beaver, 
squirrel, dog—is pressed into 
service against the cold. 

Beach grass was knitted to 
form slippers. Horsehair was 
used to stitch birch bark. In the 
Stone Age, needles were fash¬ 
ioned from mammoth tusks. 

Such prehistoric artefacts have 
been kept in a prime state 
of preservation by the 
permafrost. Seal intes¬ 
tines can be turned 
into waterproof cloth¬ 
ing. In the Tsarist 
period, Alutiiq women 
in Alaska sewed ones 
in the style of Russian 
officers’ caped great 
coats to sell to employees 
of the Russian-American 
Company, because their hus¬ 
bands, who would normally have 


A1952 basket with 
a carved walrus 
decoration 
by Marvin 
Peter 



Nunavut Qajanartuk (Our Beautiful Land) by Kenojuak Ashevak 
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Left: A Russian orthodox icon turned into a 17th-century Evenki 
patron-spirit masW. Above: Some 19th-century snow spectacles 




brought food, were compelled 
to act as guides for long periods; 
those left in the village would have 
starved without things to sell. 

Living in a monochromic region, 
these people love colour. Jackets 
can be scarlet or navy blue, the 
dyes presumably having been 
bought from European traders. 
Professional Inuit seamstresses 
applied tiny patches of sealskin 
to the trim of fancy boots. Winter 
coats are decorated with pieces 
of fur, as well as felt, beads and 
metal ornaments. Reindeer har¬ 
nesses could be decorated with 
patterned beading and ivory. 
Shamans had their own ela¬ 
borate costumes and masks, as 
well as votive figures. 

Reindeer and caribou are 
essential to life in the Arctic. Not 
only do they provide food and 
leather, but they populate the 
imagination. Hunting of caribou 
mainly takes place in the autumn 


and, before the invention of the 
rifle, was a communal activity. 
Tempted into specially prepared 
pastures, the wild reindeer were 
driven by women and children 
of the village towards men armed 
with arrows and spears, each 
weapon marked with the name 
of the hunter to establish who 
could take what after the kill. 

No part of an animal was 
wasted; after the meat had been 
butchered, skin, sinew and bone 
were all utilised. Bone could be 
carved or incised—perhaps to 
create figures of appealing sim¬ 
plicity that seem immanent with 
the spare shapes of the land¬ 
scape. It could also serve as the 
handle to a blade or the pointed 
tip of a harpoon. 

One of many superb photo¬ 
graphs on display shows an Inuit 
woman preparing muktuk, blocks 
of frozen whale skin and blubber 
that lie around the snow at her 
feet like enormous Liquorice 
Allsorts. That tradition contin¬ 
ues, as does the study of animal 
behaviour to foretell the weather. 

Until his death in 1992, the 
artist Pudlo Pudlat, from Cape 
Dorset, recorded the wildlife that 
he knew in pictures such as Loons 
and Seal in Ocean Swell. 


In others, he depicted its fate 
at the hands of man: a military 
helicopter flying a walrus, a seal 
and a musk ox to a new location 
as part of a programme by the 
Canadian government to move 
indigenous people out of sen¬ 
sitive locations. For the Arctic 
is changing, of course. Local 
people now work in tourism and 
the oil industry. Transport is 
provided by quad bikes rather 
than reindeer sleds. 

One exhibit is a snowmobile 
that has been customised with 
a reindeer fur saddle and a broken 
windscreen patched with gut. 
These are resourceful people, 
who have always succeeded 
in adapting to the harsh condi¬ 
tions presented by the extremes 
of Nature and the sometimes 
heartless intervention by other 
humans. Long may they con¬ 
tinue to do so. 

‘Arctic: Culture and Climate’ 
is at the British Museum, 
Great Russell Street, London 
WCl, until February 21, 
2021 (020-7323 8181; 

WWW. britishmuseum. org) 


A sledge made of bone, ivory, 
sealskin and driftwood, from 
North Greenland, dated 1818 


Next week Turner’s 
modern world 


Above: A Sami 
hat, pre-1919. 
Below: An Inuit 
costume, 1934 
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Art market 


Huon Mallalieu 


Sleepers awake! 

As a 17th-century drawing soars far above 
estimate, galleries prepare for a winter 
celebrating women, from sculptor 
Felicie de Fauveau to professional 
portrait painter Joan Garble 


W HEN the bidding for 
a charcoal drawing 
originally estimated 
to $300 in the October sale 
at Marion’s Antique Auction in 
Massachusetts rose to $200,000, 
the auctioneer admitted: ‘Well, 
I guess we underestimated that 
one a bit.’ Even then he spoke 
too soon, as the final price was 
$514,800. To be fair, such was 
the pre-sale interest that, by the 
time bidding opened, a more 
realistic figure of about $80,000 
was being suggested. 

The 12V2in by IPAin drawing 
was on slightly foxed paper, 
but the catalogue admitted that 
it had not been examined out 
of the frame—something that 
would have earned a rebuke 
in my auction-house days, even 
for a low-value item. It was of 
a military gentleman, was ini¬ 
tialled I. L. and dated 1652. 

As many of the 2,000 would- 
be bidders from five countries 
spread over three websites had 
realised, this could be a work by 
Jan Lievens (1607-74), with whom 
the young Rembrandt shared 
a studio. Moreover, the sitter was 
a very distinguished military 
figure—none other than Admiral 
Maarten Tromp (1598-1653), 
the sometime slave who rose 
to command the Dutch navy and 
fought the Spanish, assorted 
pirates and the English. 

The lack of detail and finish 
in the drawing could indicate 
that it was made in connection 
with a print that was engraved 
after Lievens’s oil painting of the 
admiral. It had come to sale as 
a late entry from a local estate 
and it was eventually bought by 



Fig 1 above: Due de Bordeaux by 
Felicie de Fauveau. With Stuart 
Lochhead. Fig 2 right: Anne, 
Lady Lindsay of Balcarres, 
by Fauveau. With Didier Aaron 

a dealer from ‘the Connecticut/ 
New York area’. 

In London, the emphasis has 
been upon sleeping beauties, 
rather than sleepers. As the world 
of classical music is discovering, 
or rediscovering, numerous 
black composers, so is the art 
world concentrating its attention 
on female artists, some of whom 
have been overlooked (or per¬ 
haps underlooked-at) in the past. 
This is admirable, although it 
should not be assumed that all 
females have been written out 
of art history. The current poster- 
girl Artemisia Gentileschi was 
paid three times the rate of her 
male colleagues in Naples and 
her reputation did not entirely 
die with her; even patriarchal 
Victorian art historians recog¬ 
nised that she was a better 
portrait painter than her father. 

This winter, London Art Week 
(LAW) has become essentially 




a two-month operation, as the 
digital platform of exhibitions 
and talks has run through 
October and many of the shows 
continue physically and online 
through to December 4. The 
major theme is female artists 
and they are certainly being done 
justice. One figure who was for¬ 
gotten for a long time in this 
country, although perhaps less 
in France and Italy, is the sculp¬ 
tor Felicie de Fauveau (1799- 
1886). I wrote about her 
adventurous and successful 
career here on November 29, 
2017, when Trinity Fine Art 
displayed her bust of the 
duchesse de Berry in that 
year’s LAW; Fauveau was 
a fervent French Legitimist 
and joined the duchesse in her 


revolts against the regime of Louis 
Philippe. After her release from 
prison, she made her career in 
Florence, where she had been 
born, portraying only such royal 
and aristocratic patrons whose 
principals accorded with hers. 


Fig 3: Miniature on copper, 
of a lady in 1640s dress, by 
Joan Carlile. With Philip Mould 



Fig 4: Dawn, 1912, by Clara Birnberg. In ‘Pioneers: 500 Years of Women in British Art’ at Philip Mould 


Her style was a very personal 
‘Gothic Nouveau’, combining the 
medieval-style troubadour fash¬ 
ionable in the 1820s with a fore¬ 
taste of Art Nouveau, and, often, 
she applied colour and gold 
to the marble. 

This year, there are two of her 
busts on offer. With Stuart Loch- 
head is the duchesse de Berry’s 
son, the due de Bordeaux, other¬ 
wise comte de Chambord or 
Henri V, the Legitimist claimant 
(Fig l\ and with Didier Aaron 
is an uncoloured (other than a blue 
marble plinth) Anne, Lady Lind¬ 
say of Balcarres (1803-94) (Fig 
2"). The mandorla-like framing of 
the second exemplifies Fauveau’s 
approach to Art Nouveau. 

The exhibition ‘Pioneers: 500 
Years of Women in British Art’ 
runs until November 27 at Philip 
Mould and is quietly very 
impressive indeed. The gallery 
has assembled it essentially from 
stock, demonstrating that this is 
no bandwagon-jumping exercise, 
but a subject that has interested 
Mr Mould and his team for a long 
time. 1 paid an early visit, which 
was a pleasure, but also a problem. 


as 1 found it difficult to decide 
which exhibits 1 would most like 
to illustrate here. 

It would surely be wrong to 
omit the miniature on copper 
(Fig 5) by Joan Garble (about 
1606-79). She was quite possibly 
the first Enghshwoman to be a pro¬ 
fessional portrait painter—her 
few predecessors, such as Levina 
Teerlinc (also represented) were 
Flemish or French—and also, 
most unusually, she does not 
appear to have come from a family 
of artists. Both her father and 
husband had positions in the royal 
parks, which would have given 
her some entry to Court circles. 
Traditionally, it has been sug¬ 
gested that the sitter in this bin- 
high oval miniature of a woman 
in the dress of the 1640s is 
Charles IPs mistress Barbara 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland— 
called by John Evelyn ‘the curse 
of the nation’—but she would 
have been a very young child 
when it was painted. 

Much later in the exhibition’s 
timeline were paintings dated 
1912 and 1926, which could easily 
confuse the unwary. Until one 


thinks of Picasso’s 1907 Les 
Demoiselles d’Avignon and 
Matisse’s Dances of 1909 and 
1910, Clara Birnberg’s 40in by 
57in Dawn (Fig could well 



Fig 5: Lydia, about 1926, by 
Dod Procter. With Philip Mould 


be mistaken for a work of the 
1920s and Dod Procter’s IJUun 
by llViin Lydia (Fig 5) as 
a product of pre-First World 
War Cornwall. Romanian-born 
Birnberg (later Clare Winsten) 
was the one girl among the 
‘Whitechapel Boys’, with David 
Bomberg and Isaac Rosenberg. 
Proctor (1890-1972) had, 
indeed, lived in Newlyn from 
1907, but, unlike many other 
artists, she stayed there, using 
local girls as models. 

Next week Script and scriptor 


Pick of the 
week 

Monica Cardarelli 
of the Laocoon 
Gallery of Rome 
and St James’s 
is a strong sup¬ 
porter of Marisa 
Mori (1900-85), 
shown here in 
a self-portrait of 
1930, a Florentine 
Futurist artist and 
designer, who 
was descended 
from Bernini. 

Mori has not 
been treated well 
by posterity. 

Although she separated herself from the Futurists when 
Mussolini enacted his Racial Laws, it is her Futurist work that 
is most remembered. A monographic study has yet to be pub¬ 
lished, but the gallery has been working from the family archives 
to remedy that and its current show, continuing until January 
15, should help to re-establish her. 
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Crossword 


Bridge 


Andrew Robson 


We will continue to publish crosswords during the coronavirus lockdown, but 
we are sorry to say that we cannot accept entries for the duration. Enjoy tackling 
the clues in the meantime and stay safe. 


ACROSS 

I Animal minder’s second 
drink with her daughter (9) 

7 Duke involved in a row at 
sea (6) 

9 Ignorant, as soldiers might 
be, about north (10) 

10 Abandon wilderness (6) 

II Appease last of this tiny 
number? (7) 

13 Arms depot in country roads 
artillerymen rejected (7) 

14 All this sand ends, oddly, in 
Scottish territory (8,7) 

16 Excuse originally given by 
youth leader after a game 

(7) 

19 Wearing away of London 
statue, one with no backing 
(7) 

21 Miner’s Italian mother in 
outskirts of Preston (6) 

23 Upbeat chap in original ICI 
post (10) 

24 Very old Head of Art 
digesting new schedule (6) 

25 Fire-raising disturbing 
attendant in priest’s home 
(9) 


4654 


DOWN 

2 Viewing, not necessarily 
buying, sheets of glass? 

( 6 - 8 ) 

3 Archdeacon in music group? 
An insignificant thing (3-5) 

4 Young hooligan identifying 
crow? (6) 

5 Reportedly wander in 
capital (4) 

6 Item of sports gear explorer 
found in church (6) 

7 Theologian bitten by a Euro¬ 
pean river snake (5) 

8 In favour of protege 
appearing progressive (7-7) 

12 Woman in New York, one 
looking after children (5) 

13 Literary heroine Celia 
misrepresented (5) 

15 One kills a couple of donkeys 
at home (8) 

17 The last word in lieutenant’s 
complaint (6) 

18 Info originally overwhelming 
a port in Italy (5) 

20 Hers is confused with my 
poetic output (6) 

22 Porch tourists observed at 
first in South Africa (4) 

CASINA 



SOLUTION TO 4653 

ACROSS: 7 Donation; 9 Archon; 10 Belt; 11 Cognisance; 12 Gateau; 14 Escapism; 15 Asset 
stripper; 17 Visigoth; 19 Spruce; 21 Handshakes; 22 Bust; 23 Inmate; 24 Stetsons. 

DOWN: 1 Bodega; 2 Cart; 3 Discount; 4 Maniac; 5 Scrap paper; 6 Conciser; 8 No great 
shakes; 13 East Indian; 15 Avifauna; 16 Insisted; 18 Ochres; 20 Casino; 22 Busy. 


T he three keys to improving 
your bridge are counting, 
counting and counting. Counting 
high-card points gave declarer 
the key to success on our first of 
two Five Diamond contracts. Plan 
the play on the nine of Spades 
lead to the Queen, King and your 
Ace—East having advertised five 
to ten points. 

Dealer East 

North-South Vulnerable 

4 Q 

VA4 
♦ QJ75 
♦ J75432 

♦ 9765 ^ 4 KJ10842 

108732 ^K96 

♦ 8 c ♦ 64 

♦ A108 4 09 


(although he may try a Heart, 
hoping his partner holds the 
Queen). You win the Diamond and 
lead the King of Clubs. West wins 
the Ace and switches to a Heart, 
but you rise with dummy’s Ace, 
ruff a third Club, and can now 
cross to a trump and enjoy the 
promoted Club winners, discard¬ 
ing your Hearts. Game made. 

Counting East’s shape was the 
key to making our second Five 
Diamonds. West led the Queen 
of Clubs to East’s Ace (felling 
declarer’s King). At trick two, 
East cashed the Ace of Spades 
and then led a second Club. Plan 
the play, knowing East holds 
seven or eight Spades. 

Dealer West 

Both Vulnerable 


4 A3 
^QJ5 

♦ AK10932 

♦ K6 


South 

West 

North 

East 




24(1) 

3NT 

44 

4NT(2) 

Pass 

5^{3) 

End 




(1) Weak Two, showing five to ten 
points and a good six-card suit. 

(2) Naturalish, unwiliing to 
defend Four Hearts. 

(3) Surely safer than Four 
Notrumps, holding only one 
stopper in the opposing Spades. 

You can afford to lose two Club 
tricks, as long as you don’t lose 
a Heart trick. You will lose a Heart 
trick only if East holds the King— 
so assume he does. Yet if East holds 
the King of Hearts, West will hold 
the Ace of Clubs (with both, East 
will be too strong for a Weak Two). 
Ruffing a Spade and leading 
a Club to the King (after ruffing 
a Spade) will fail in that scenario 
—^West will beat the King of Clubs 
with the Ace and promptly switch 
to a Heart. You may try the finesse, 
but East will win the King and 
score the Queen of Clubs. 

The key is to lose the first Club 
to East—who cannot profitably 
attack Hearts. There’s nothing 
you can do if West holds both Ace 
and Queen of Clubs (and East 
the King of Hearts); however, if 
East holds the Queen of Clubs, 
you can succeed. 

Lead the six of Clubs out 
of hand at trick two (key play). 
If West rises with the Ace, your 
King is promoted, so West plays 
low. Dummy’s Knave loses to 
East’s Queen and East can do no 
better than switch to a Diamond 
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♦ 98632 
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♦ ♦ A54 

4 Q103 
VAK52 

♦ KQ932 
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South 

West 

North 

East 


Pass 

Pass 

44(1) 

Dbl(2) 

Pass 

4NT(3) 

Pass 

54 

End 




(1) Facing a passed partner, 
there won’t be a slam. 

(2) Optional. 

(3) Take-out (not Ace-asking). 

Declarer, Owen Lien, ruffed 
and cashed the King of Diamonds, 
both following low. He ruffed 
a spade (West following) and 
ruffed a Club (both following). 
Declarer had to hope the Queen 
of Hearts was dropping doubleton 
and, with East having followed 
suit on every trick so far, he rated 
to be 7-2-1-3 (in ranking order). 

Declarer cashed the Ace-King 
of Hearts, felling East’s Queen, 
and crossed to the Knave of 
Hearts, knowing East would not 
have a Diamond with which to 
ruff (unless he held only six 
Spades—inconceivable for a Four 
Spade opener). Declarer ruffed 
a fourth Club, ruffed a fourth 
Heart, and could then ruff the 
fifth Club with his Queen of 
Diamonds (West underruffing) 
and score the last trick with 
dummy’s Ace of Diamonds. Eleven 
tricks and game made. 


4 42 
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COUNTRY LIFE classified advafising guide*' 

Property Directory Antiques Art 


To advertise in the 
classified section 
please call 07946 552 910 

email: sophie.bailey@ftiturenet.com 


STATONS 


FROM COTTAGES TO COUNTRY STATES 


BARNET 020 8449 3383 

RADLETT 01923 604321 

TOTTERIDQE 020 8445 3694 

HADLEY WOOD 020 8440 9797 

BROOKMANS PARK 01707 661144 

PREMIER LETTINGS 020 8441 9796 

NEW HOMES SHOWCASE 020 8441 9555 


www.statons.com 


w 1 I 

Property Management 


Experience Excellence 

/ Residential Property Management 
/ Block Management 
/ Agent Outsourcing 
/ Home Counties Specialists 

01462 420201 

enquiries@rushbrookrathbone.co.uk 





Ian Norrington specialises in beantifully handcrafted 
seal engraved signet rings and engraved cnfHinks. 
He is a Liveryman of the prestigions 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 

A detailed colour brochure with prices is available 
on request. A15% reader discount is available. 



2/18 Waterden Road, 
Guildford, Surrey GUI 2AY 

01483 457 831 
www.ian-norrington,com 
sales @ ian-norrington.com 


Please mention Country Life 
when replying to adverts. 


Auctions 


IHE 


Humberl 

IL JL^ 

Ellis Lt?| 

AUCTIONEERS AND VALUERS 


A Fine and Unreserved Sale of 
Hunting, Field Sports & Antiques 
11am Thursday November 5**’ 

Illustrated catalogue & link to online bidding 
avaiiable at www.humberteiiis.com 

Entries of Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Coins, Medals, Watches, Clocks, 
Taxidermy, Antiques, etc 
Now invited for forthcoming sales. 

10% discount off seiiers fees for aii 
Country Life readers. Quote ‘CL051120’ 

Specialists in the valuation and sale of 
deceased estates & country house clearances 

The Saleroom, 10 Foundry Place, Towcester, NN12 6FP 
01327 359595 or admin@humbertellis.com 



/ ^CRAMD RRU/ % 
AUTOMOBILI 


L€CH « 


ORIGINAL, LIMITED-EDITION ART DECO POSTERS 


Pullman Editions Ltd Over 100 designs to choose from! 

94 Pimlico Road 

Chelsea, London SW1W 8PL 

Tel: +44 (0)20 7730 0547 

All images and text copyright © Pullman Editions Ltd. 2020 


View and buy online at www.pullmaneditions.com 




Commission 
a Portrait 


RP Rt^ al Smitdv of 


Port rail Paiiilc*rs 
020 7930 6844 www.therp.co.uk 
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Clothing & Accessories 



BiUyPyffian 

WALK WELL 



Find the full range of gift ideas 
& more online or in-store 



www.billyruffianshoes.co.uk | 0808 164 6224 | (1)0 


Clothing & Accessories 


COCOON 1 


Makers of fine coats since 1985 

Waterproof, washable 
elegant raincoats 
for men and women 
and luxurious loden 
coats beautifully made 
to measure in our 
Oxfordshire workshop 

Fourteen styles and 
13 stunning colours 


Catalogue 
and fabric 
swatches 

01869 

337770 



www.cocoon-online.com 
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Holiday Homes 


Fireplaces 


New Osborne Cottage 
Royal Estate 

Lu.\ur>’ Apartment in East CoYves, 
Isle of Wight. The perfect retreat 
for a relaxing holiday 

www.airbnb.co.uk 
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Musical Instruments 


THE IONIC 


HAND-CARVtD 
FROM MARBL£ 
CRFATING A NATURALtT 
BEAUTIFUL FLATURt 
FOR YOUR ROOM 

TO DISCUSS OUR RANGE 
AhO BESPOKE SERVICE 

01366 327 210 


■MM 

AFTHR-ANmQUH 

AnERTHEANTlQUE CUHA 


PIANOS PURCHASED 
FOR CASH 

We are looking to purchase all 
quality German & Japanese Pianos. 

If you have a suitable instrument 
that you are looking to sell 
please call Richard on 
01923 720974 or 07967 725209 



Holiday Homes 



Creekside 

Cottages 


S<h)Ol»d by wood*d cr««h> otound 
tK« FofmotftK Citwity oad tS* tailing 
viKSiart of dM Corrick Roods, wt oHor 
o lino coiocfloA of WTdividvol wotort odgo. 
tufal ond vittogo coNogot liooping fr^ 
2*1 ftortont WKoiwor iho t»m« of yoor. 
iboro it olwoyt lomolhiog hoppornng 
thot fflokoi CofOYMoll tpociol, porfoct tor 
hiivilly ond friondt. 


(lootacf u« «U OI3i6 375972 or 
tMartin(ir<rtckt(4«co<i«fr«.co.«li 
«wo.cteck»idccoitBgct.co.Hk 


Gardens & Outdoors 



M m V CheekycMonkey 

® TREE HOUSES 


Bespoke design & build treehouses, playhouses 
and elevated platforms. 

Commercial & Internationad commissions welcomed 


mm 


TEL: +44 (0)1403 732452 

www.cheekyinonkeytreehouses.co.uk 
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Gardens & Outdoors 



Interiors 


Interiors 



Discover more at hinesofoxford.com/oak 

Up to 50% off all Oak Stock ~ Bespoke Commissions Welcome 

+44 (0)1865 741144 oak@hinesofoxford.com 



dtiDKing floon back to l(tr 

Achieve a perfectly polished floor 
without the elbow grease. 
Tackle spills, stains and everyday 
grime. 


Compact and versatile. You can use 
our Kara machines almost 
■ anywhere! 

See our customer testimonials: 
www.kleanstone.com 

E: info@kleanstone.com 
01482 296 477 


~ Natural stone 
Ceramic 
Terracotta 
Linoleum solid wood 


...even > 
Carpeted floors 


STEVENSONS o/ NORWICH 

THE National Trust Cornice range 



Forty eight authentic plaster cornices inspired by houses of 
5^ THE NATIONAL TRUST 

www.stevensonsofnorwich.com Telephone + 44 ( 0)1603400824 
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Luxury Life 


JOHN LLOYD MORGAN 

PRIVATE JEWELLER 



johnlloydmorgan.com/cl-nov 

020 7828 6011 / 07711 335 799 


•WANTED* 

UINTAGE WRISTWATCHES 

Omega Seamasters and pre-1980s Omegas in general. 

IWC and Jaeger LeCoultres, all styles. Looking for Reversos. American market filled 
and 14k pieces possibly, at the right price. 

Breitling Top Times, Datoras and 806 Navitimers. 

Pre-1960s Rolex models, with a focus in pre-war tanks, tonneaus etc. 

Gold or silver/steel. Also World War I Rolex 13 lignes etc. Princes. 


Longines, Tudors and Zeniths, pre-1970. Even basic steel models in nice condition. 

All the quirky oddities like Harwoods, Autorists, Wig Wag, Rolls etc, and World War I 
hunter and semi-hunter wristwatches. 

Early, pre-war ladies’ watches also wanted by Rolex, Jaeger LeCoultre etc. Prefer 
1920s/30s deco styles, but early doughnuts also considered. 

Yorkshire based, but often in London and can easily collect nationwide. 

vintagejewellery@yahoo.co.uk or tel 07958 333442 




Luxury Life 





• Inspired Gifts That Last a Lifetime 

• Foundry Bronze Sculpture 

• Handmade in Britain 

• Beautifully Gift Boxed 

• Free Express Delivery Worldwide 

• 45 Day Money Back Guarantee 


01442 256290 

Call For a FREE 170 page 
colour brochure, or visit: 

www.nelsonandforbes.co.uk 


Wolking Lion 

21 cm/8 '4" Long. Limited Edilon: 250 
£520.00 + free Delivery 


Large Reading Girl / Large Seated Boy 
7cm/2V." i l4cm/5'/S" High, Ltd Edns: 250 
£605.00 (Each) + Free Defivery 


t7.5cm/6V." High, Limited Edition: 250 
£345.00 ♦ Free Detivery 


"Thegift delighted 
beyond all expectations. 
Many thanks! " 
##### Mr. R.S. 


pwaon 9n dos 

fttooon nor ircuoaqi 


Trotting Dachshund 
l2cm/4’,." Long. Limited Editon: 250 
£240.00 ♦ Free DeSvery 


Latxodor / Sitttf>g Lat3rador It 
Both I2cm/4’i" Wgh, Ltd Edns: 250 
(Eoch) * Free Detivery 


Galloping Horse 
14cm/5W" High, Ltd. Edn: 250 
£500.00 ♦ Free Delivery 


Elephant Moiner & Bapy It 
l0.5cm/4" High. Limited Edn: 250 
£580.00 (Pair) ♦ Free Delivery 


Boojdng Hares» 

19cm/7 A" Htgh. Limited Editon; 250 
£470.00 (Pair) ♦ Free DeSvery 
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Spectator 



Lucy Baring 


Ever decreasing circles 


A van driver hooted at me 
as I left the roundabout. 
Usually, I stare straight 
ahead and ignore the implied 
criticism, but, as this didn’t seem 
to be a ‘call yourself a driver’ sort 
of hoot, 1 risked looking over and 
saw a man pointing in the univer¬ 
sal language that means ‘you’ve 
got a puncture’. A puncture is no 
reason to buy a new car, but this 
is the back-up car to the dud car 
and a puncture on the slip road 
to the M2 7 can really lay waste 
to car-buying inertia. 

Later, 1 go to Sainsbury’s, where 
1 find the car park can be very rest¬ 
ful. I’m not the only one—1 often 
find cars on either side of me are 
occupied with people simply sit¬ 
ting. After a while, 1 decide to call 
the number below an advertise¬ 
ment for a Skoda Fabia. The car 
seller sounds very nice as we dis¬ 
cuss her recent holiday, so, after 
a few minutes, 1 make a decision: 
‘1 think I’ll just buy the car.’ ‘Don’t 
you want to see it first?’ ‘There’s 
really no point,’ 1 tell her. ‘It’s 
a good car,’ she assures me, ‘basic. 


but reliable.’ Exactly. And the only 
car I’ve seen in my price range. 

At home, 1 continue in the vein 
of not wasting time. ‘I’ve bought 
a car,’ 1 say as 1 take off my coat. 

i “Fve bought 
a car.” Zam 
is expecting loo 
roll and onions. 
“Please tell me 
you haven’t” j 

Zam is expecting loo roll and 
onions. ‘Please tell me you haven’t.’ 
‘And a cauliflower,’ 1 add. ‘Please 
tell me you haven’t,’ he repeats. 
1 have failed to notice the large 
crop of giant cauliflowers he’s 
grown from seed, an oversight on 
my part that now seems wounding. 

‘Just a thought,’ 1 email the 
seller a few hours after transfer¬ 
ring the money. ‘1 don’t suppose 
it has a satnav does it?’ 1 can hear 


merry laughter in the reply: ‘Noth¬ 
ing so fancy. I’m afraid,’ which 
shouldn’t surprise me because 
my new car is older than my old 
car, but, nevertheless, 1 feel a tiny 
stab of disappointment. 

My sister has agreed to drive 
me to collect the Skoda, which 
is about an hour away. 1 try not 
to feel envious of her fancy sat¬ 
nav, into which 1 put the postcode, 
but with which she seems to have 
quite a quarrelsome relationship. 
‘It never takes me the right way,’ 
she complains, as we take the 
second exit from yet another 
roundabout. ‘Do you know any 
recipes for cauliflower that don’t 
involve cheese?’ I’m looking at 
recipes on my phone. ‘And don’t 
say soup. We’ve had soup.’ 

Despite having been in the car 
for over an hour, we are still 38 
minutes from our destination. 
‘Why is this taking so long?’ She 
stabs the screen. ‘Where are we?’ 
She points at a sizeable amount of 
town on our left: ‘What’s thatT 

‘That’s Reading,’ 1 read from 
a sign. Strictly speaking, Reading 


is a bit of a detour. ‘1 think cauli¬ 
flower rice is an insult to a home¬ 
grown cauliflower, don’t you?’ 
1 want to show her a photo of the 
giant brassicas, but think she 
may not be in the mood. 

‘You’ve put “Avoid motorways” 
into it,’ she says in exasperation. 
‘1 haven’t.’ ‘You have.’ 

We finally pull up behind 
a charming blue car that looks 
very clean. The owner asks if 
1 have any questions. ‘Um,’ I’m 
wracking my brains, ‘where does 
the bonnet open?’ 

My sister drives off, but, on 
noticing that I’m not in her rear¬ 
view mirror, returns. ‘There’s 
a funny blue light on the dash¬ 
board,’ 1 say. ‘Perhaps 1 shouldn’t 
leave before we’ve checked that.’ 
‘It’s just cold,’ she sighs. 

1 follow her doggedly as we 
wind our way towards home. We 
circle a roundabout twice. 1 ring 
her. ‘Are you lost?’ ‘No!’ she says 
defensively. ‘And when we get on 
the A34, I’m leaving you behind.’ 

Next week Joe Gibbs 


TOTTERING-BY-GENTLY By Annie Tempest 


Visit Tottering-By-Gently on our website: www.countrylife.co.uk/tottering 
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OAKWRIGHTS 

Beautiful by Nature 
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PATEK PHILIPPE 

GENEVE 

BEGIN YOUR OWN TRADITION 



YOU NEVER ACTUALLY OWN A PATEK PHILIPPE. 


YOU MERELY LOOK AFTER IT FOR THE NEXT GENERATION. 


ANNUAL CALENDAR CHRONOGRAPH REF. 5905R 















BOODLES 


1798 

Sloane Street. London 
Royal Exchange, London 
Chester • Liverpool • Manchester • Dublin 
+44 (0) 20 7235 0111 • www.boodles.com 
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BlancpaiN 

MANUFACTURE DE HAUTE HORLOGERIE 
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CHAMPAGNE 

POLROGER 


Delight in every moment. 

We’ve been sending our champagne over to you from Epernay 
ever since our family first created it back in 1849. Refined and 
elegant, it’s the perfect accompaniment to every special occasion. 
Of course, what constitutes a special occasion is entirely up to you. 


for the facts 

drinkawartt.co.uk 



IN a world gone mad, 
there is one commodity 
that has become more 
valuable than ever before and 
that is kindness. As is fast becoming 
traditional in Gentleman’s Life, 
we have returned to the subject 
of what makes a perfect gentleman, 
this time asking the great and 
the good (page 10)-md the 
recurring theme was that he must 
be kind. Of course, we all should 
be, both to those around us and 
to ourselves, something that is 
often forgotten as life and events 
take over. So try to remember: 

‘No act of kindness, no matter 
how small, is ever wasted’ (Aesop) 


Victoria Marston 

Editor, Gentleman’s Life 



Don’t miss: the greatest watches ever made (page 24) 

Revisit the ultimate timepieces from history and the memorable men who wore them 



10 Walk like a man, talk like a man 

We’ve had our say, but what qualities does the 
rest of the world believe a perfect gentleman 
must possess, asks Victoria Marston 

121 like the way you move 

The manner in which you enter a room can 
change everything. Daniel Pembrey reveals how 
you could become the next Sean Connery 

18 Pocket rockets 

Brighten up a winter jacket with a statement 
pocket square, suggests Hetty Lintell 

20 When smart met casual 

Smart casual is not a dress code so much as 
a booby trap and requires careful navigation. 
Thankfully, Nick Foulkes is here to guide us 

23 Tread lightly 

You’ll be walking on air in a pair of these loafers 

24 The watch maketh the man 

The greatest watches ever made were often 
worn by the greatest men in history—but did the 
wearers bestow greatness upon the timepiece 
or vice versa? Robin Swithinbank investigates 

28 Watch out 

Put your best wrist forward wearing one of these 
exquisite timepieces 


30 ‘When I swear, people know I mean it’ 

Michel Roux Jnr, Michelin-starred member of 
a French cooking dynasty, talks to Christopher 
Jackson about the new normal, dressing up, 
drinking and the importance of respect 

34 Do I feel lucky? 

He isn’t in it for the money, never complains or 
crows, settles his debts and is the soul of generosity. 
Jonathan Self meets the gentleman gambler 

48 A race for their lives 

As the Second World War descended, three grand- 
prix drivers came together to fight the Nazis. Only 
one would return to the race track. Adam Hay- 
Nicholls recounts the tale of the Bugatti spies 

54 Chin up 

Transform your grooming routine with one of these 
luxurious shaving brushes 

56 Say it with flowers 

Your choice of bouquet speaks volumes, even if you 
have no idea what it’s saying, reveals Victoria Marston 

58 Ugly ingredients yield succour and 
good cheer 

They’ll never be the prettiest dishes, but no fickle 
food fashion can beat cold beef consomme and 
wobbling pig trotters, believes Tom Parker Bowles 


62 Baked beans and a nice Chianti 

Most of us don’t dine like kings every night, but for 
Harry Eyres, that doesn’t mean we can’t elevate 
the occasion with a glass of something delicious 

66 Under cover 

Protect your assets with one of these tech cases 

68 You’ve been framed 

Want to cultivate serious specs appeal? Emma 
Hughes gathers advice from those in the know 

71 Box clever 

The best boxer shorts, from polka dots to patchwork 

72 The joy of socks 

To match or not to match? Bright or subtle? 
Patterned or plain? Do we need to wear them 
at all? James Fisher shares his wisdom 

74 Luxury news 

Hetty Lintell reports on the latest in fashion 

76 Ready, steady, shop! 

From truly portable TVs to bulging midriffs: 
Melanie Bryan has raided the advertising archive 

781 got 99 problems 

It may seem like the end of the world, but some¬ 
times all you need is a fresh pair of eyes—perhaps 
those of agony uncle Kit Hesketh-Harvey 
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Walk like a man, talk like a man 

We’ve always had plenty to say on the subject, but what qualities does the rest 
of the world believe a perfect gentleman must possess, asks Victoria Marston 



‘A gentleman 
is somebody who 
listens with interest’ 

Alexandra Shulman, journalist and former 
editor of British Vogue 


‘A true gentleman takes care to 
speak to less exciting people 
at parties-and this includes the 
elderly and the needy-and not 
merely make a beeline for the 
fun and beautiful guests’ 

Nicholas Coleridge, author and 
chairman of the V&A Museum 




‘Someone who shows respect to 
his elders-older people should 
be treated with dignity. They 
have been there before us and 
should be credited with having 
gained all the experience to 
have a valid opinion. Even if you 
might not agree with them, 
listening and acknowledging is 
the right and classy thing to do’ 

Eamonn Holmes, broadcaster 



‘Make every order 
a request and let 
anyone you meet 
feel that you are 
pleased to be in 
their company’ 

Julian Fellowes, screenwriter 
and Conservative peer 



‘A true gentleman always 
acts with integrity and 
has a generosity of spirit 
that makes all those who 
are in their company 
feel confident, valued 
and important’ 

Deborah Meaden, entrepreneur 



A gentleman knows 
that anything worth 
having is worth 
working hard for. You 
only get back what you 
give-and rightly so’ 

Raymond Blanc, chef patron 
of Belmond Le Manoir aux 
Quat’Saisons 
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‘Good manners 
are indispensable- 
both in bed and 
abroad in life’ 

Richard E. Grant, actor 



‘Always to say 
thank you, 
whether by letter, 
postcard or email’ 

Sir Roy Strong, art historian 



‘A man who, despite 
rumour, hysteria and 
events, is where he 
said he would be’ 

Courtney Love, singer 



‘A gentleman is exactly that: a gentle 
man. Composure and kindness’ 

Harry Lawtey, actor 


‘A gentleman never describes himself 
as such. 1 remember shuddering once, when 
1 heard Julian Assange say on Radio 4: 
“I’m a gentleman”; a sure way of confirming 
that you’re not one. 

‘If you ever offend someone inadvertently in 
public-say, a millennial who has a disturbing 
lust for vegetables-always send a very private, 
handwritten letter of apology, which, 
hopefully, they will then publish on Twitter’ 

William Sitwell, Telegraph restaurant critic 




‘Never letting 
a lady pay the bill’ 

Nigel Havers, actor 


‘A true 
gentleman 
is kind’ 

Carole Bamford, 
businesswoman 




‘A true gentleman 

embraces kindness 

as a lifestyle, rather 

than an act’ 

Eric Underwood, actor 
and ballet dancer 



‘As a young midshipman under 
training at Dartmouth, we were 
being taught to march on the 
parade ground by a rather fierce 
petty officer. Telling us that we 
were a horrible lot who knew 
nothing, he said we could never 
be gentlemen as Royal Naval 
officers had, in a previous 
century, mutinied against the 
king; we were to drag our naval 
swords forever more in shame. 
So, despite being a direct 
descendant of Edward 1, 

I’m afraid that 1 am not qualified 
and clearly not the person to ask- 
you might try the petty officer, 
instead...’ 

Jamie Lonsdale, tenor 
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I like the way 
you move 

The manner in which you enter a room can change 
everything that happens next. Daniel Pembrey reveals 
how you could become the next Sean Connery 

Illustrations by Ben Hasler 


W E know it when we 
see it: an exquisitely 
timed cover drive 
sending the cricket 
ball hurtling towards the boundary; 
Michael Jordan, airborne, spinning 
with the basketball; Roger Federer, 
on or off the tennis court. We know 
it equally on the big screen. ‘One 
of the chief qualities that made 
Sean [Connery] such a big star in 
those early James Bonds was his 
movement,’ said TV director Philip 
Saville. ‘His hand movement, his 
agility; he was an altogether organic 
man. It’s a very important quality 
if you’re making action movies. 
Steve McQueen had it, he had the 
natural sense of forward movement 
and all his body co-ordinated. Sean 
had it in spades.’ 

Beautiful movement is easier to 
admire than to achieve. As we mature, 
the rigours of professional life tend 
to favour our intellects. Although 
many of us may claim to incorporate 
physical exploits into our weekly 
routines, the realities of a political 
work environment, not to mention 
wider social mores, mean that much 
of our physical expression is sup¬ 
pressed. Indeed, in most corporate 
settings, we’re more likely to be 
rewarded for a ‘poker face’. All of 
which is a shame, because expres¬ 
sive movement can be a blessing 
at any age. 

Sir Sean was an unlikely initial 
match for Bond. He auditioned 
wearing a lumber jacket, yet he 
was observed leaving the pro¬ 
ducers’ Mayfair office, crossing 
South Audley Street, ‘like a big 
jungle cat,’ remarked one of them, 
Harry Saltzman. The actor was 
light on his feet, given his 6ft 2in 
frame. ‘The difference with this 


guy is the difference between a still 
photo and film,’ said co-producer 
Cubby Broccoli. ‘When he starts 
to move, he comes alive.’ 

Herein lies hope for us all, for what 
studying these men blessed with 
elegant movement typically reveals 
is a backstory of focused training 
and personal transformation. Gene 
Kelly’s dance routines look delight¬ 
fully improvised and effortless, but 
he was a workaholic when it came 
to rehearsals. Jordan’s basketball 
game was barely even recognised 
when he was in high school. In Sir 
Sean’s case, between working as 
a milkman and playing Bond, he 
studied in London under the Swedish 
acting coach Yat Malmgren. 

Malmgren’s approach (often known 
simply as YAT) is a potent cocktail 
of ingredients and an inscrutable- 
sounding one at that. At its base 
is the objectives-focused method 
of Russian theatre practitioner Kon¬ 
stantin Stanislavski (as found in the 
actor’s question: ‘What’s my motiv¬ 
ation in this scene?’). Next comes the 
personality-typing of Swiss psycho¬ 
analyst Carl Jung (introvert, extro¬ 
vert, feeling, sensing and so on, which 
separately underpin the Myers-Briggs 
test used in corporate recruit¬ 
ment). Then, there is an admixture 
of movement psychology and 
movement classification, cour¬ 
tesy of choreographer Rudolf 
von Laban, who was run out 
of Nazi Germany by Joseph 
Goebbels. Finally, there’s 
a set of ‘inner attitudes’ that 
describe the psychological nature 
of character. Crucial is the rela¬ 
tionship between psychological 
drives and externalised movement. 

‘It all sounds terribly alienating 
and full of shit,’ said Colin >- 
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Firth, who was also schooled in the 
technique. ‘I found that after a couple 
of years of it, it started to make an 
enormous amount of sense... I still 
use it.’ The system can be under¬ 
stood through studying examples, 
through experience (taking classes) 
and through key ‘takeaways’. 

A fine example is how we meet 
Bond on screen for the first time 
in Dr No. The scene is deservedly 
famous for the seminal line ‘Bond, 
James Bond’, but, in fact, we first 
meet the character through his 
hands, playing cards. Those hand 
movements are quick, light and 
intentional. There’s an alertness 
and a wariness, too. ‘Looks like 
you’re out to get me,’ he quips with 
proto-Bond girl Sylvia Trench. The 
scene can be understood without 
sound. The action conveys its own 
narrative, suggesting motivation, 
as well as possible consequences. 
When Bond gets up from the card 
table to cash in his chips, we get to 
see exactly why Sir Sean was cast 
as Bond; he appears to gather and 
carry the entire film with him. 


‘Connery is famous for that mas¬ 
culine confidence,’ says Vladimir 
Mirodan, who has literally written 
the book on YAT technique. ‘Given 
his background as a bodybuilder, no 
one doubted he could play violence 
persuasively. Yet his power in those 
early Bond films came from a certain 
quivering balance between quite 

4 Connery was 
observed leaving 
the office “like 
a big jungle cat” j 

different traits. Working with Yat, 
he became lighter, more agile, more 
graceful; we talk about a “mobile” 
inner attitude. He opened up to his 
feelings, as well as to the sensual— 
he was enlivened. It’s an inspired 
match for the character because of 
Bond’s sybaritic tendencies, but also 
because it makes him a plausible 
on-screen lover. After all, what is 
a lover, if not somebody who loves?’ 


YAT technique may have been 
designed for actors to analyse and 
develop character for stage and 
screen, but, as the famous line goes, 
‘All the world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players’. 
How can it help us to express our¬ 
selves in day-to-day life? 

I visit Prof Mirodan near his north 
London home for a class. Advance 
homework requires me to consider 
my life (upbringing, family, profes¬ 
sional history) and put myself up on an 
imaginary blank screen as a charac¬ 
ter whose traits I can objectively infer. 
Alas, they fall somewhat short of 
the heroic Bondian killer/lover ideal. 
The good news is that I don’t need 
to become more of a man of action. 
Rather, I need heightened emotion. 

Prof Mirodan encourages me to 
play a game. Rather than becoming 
frustrated by other joggers in the 
park, I am to avoid them by entering 
a state of playful flow. It turns out 
that, after fighting with the Israeli 
army. Prof Mirodan discovered ballet 
and, four decades on, he’s no slouch 
on his feet. ‘Think of Connery ► 


Five easy ways to improve your moves 

Not everyone oan invest months or even days in movement training, 
so here are some quiok and simple solutions 


Hold your head high 

We’re familiar with the exhorta¬ 
tion, ‘Head up, shoulders back,’ 
but it’s not only about improving 
posture or carriage. A straight 
posture is in itself a characteristic 
of optimistic, confident people. 
It’s how they carry themselves 
in the world—rarely are they 
caught in a literal slump—and 
is one of the single best ways to 
enter a room or to make a good 
first impression. 

Breathe 

Conscious, deep breathing is 
a sure-fire way to facilitate relax¬ 
ation, both mental and physical. 

It increases the supply of oxygen 
to body and brain and helps 
stimulate the parasympathetic 
nervous system, inducing a gene¬ 
ral state of calm—indispensable 
for delivering a speech or helping 
defuse a tense situation. Yoga 
classes are often built around 
these breathing techniques and 
can prove an excellent way of 
encouraging the habit. 


Do Pilates 

For a more focused approach to 
agility, coordination and balance, 
consider booking onto a Pilates 
course. Rosanna Staveley has 
seen more and more men dis¬ 
cover the benefits in her London- 
based classes (www.posiepilates. 
com). ‘A classic area on which 
we might work is range of hip 
movement, linked to lower-back 
issues, plus various other factors 
influencing flexibility,’ she says. 
‘The trick is to isolate 
specific muscles, liga¬ 
ments and tendons and 
work on those.’ 

Hit the (medi) spa 

If something goes awry 
in our musculoskeletal 
systems, the advice 
we typically receive is to 
see a physiotherapist or 
a chiropractor, but tracking 
down the right one can 
prove tricky. Consider 
visiting a good medispa 
such as Buchinger 


Wilhelmi in Germany or VivaMayr 
in Austria. These holistic centres 
offer an array of specialists under 
one roof and a week to 10 days 
invested in such havens can 
deliver all the referrals required. 

Dance 

Perhaps the simplest way of 
increasing mobility and finding 
authentic, fluid movement is 
expressive dance—in whatever 
form feels comfortable. You 
only need to look at Sir 
Mick dagger, who 
made a startlingly 
quick return to the 
stage following heart 
surgery. 

His dance 
moves would 
impress at any age; 
at 77, they’re an inspira¬ 
tion. if it all brings back 
too many bad wedding- 
reception memories, 
‘flowing’ martial arts, 
such as tai chi, are 
a good substitute. 
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walking through the casino and 
the director choreographing actors 
to pass him, in order to make it 
more visually interesting. He glides 
through them all,’ he says, elongat¬ 
ing the vowel in glide and physic¬ 
ally gliding, too. ‘It becomes a dance 
to be enjoyed! 

The technique applies to other 
daily tasks. When 1 shave in the 
morning, 1 am to avoid ‘dabbing’ 
(1 wet shave). Rather, 1 should glide 
the razor over my chin, keeping 
in mind how Sir Sean opens his 
cigarette case or hands Sylvia 
Trench his card; there is 
a smoothness, an effortless- 
ness to be found in even the 
smallest movement patterns. Prof 
Mirodan also suggests Pilates or 
yoga classes to facilitate the requi¬ 
site mobility {see box). ‘It’s about 
enhancing flexibility, slowing down 
gestures, yielding, adapting— 
opening up. Think about 

It may all seem frivolous to the 
uninitiated, but, ‘just as our thoughts 
affect our movements, so our move¬ 
ments affect our thoughts,’ notes 
Prof Mirodan. ‘In fact, there’s a con¬ 
tinuous feedback loop operating 
at the subconscious level. It is from 
here that transformation can occur.’ 

It’s not dissimilar to the recently 
fashionable concept of ‘enclothed 
cognition’, which posits that the 
clothes we wear influence how we 
perceive ourselves and, therefore, 
how we are. Yet this is far more 
fundamental. Proprioception (or 
awareness of the body) describes 
self-perception and how we negotiate 
our environment, specifically the 
feedback mechanism by which skele¬ 
tal muscles, tendons and joints inform 
the brain. As we may experience 


a mood lift by reminding ourselves 
to smile, so good character actors 
can become genuinely distressed 
by the action of crying. Changes in 
the neocortical circuits of the brain 
occur as we alter our behaviours. 
Suddenly, I’m relaxed about the 
joggers panting and wheezing past 
with their earphones in. They’re 
easily, enjoyably avoided. 


4 As our thoughts 
are affected by our 
movements, so our 
movements affect 
our thoughts ^ 

This harmony between characters’ 
outer and inner states can prove 
powerful. As viewers of the BBC’s 
1995 Pride and Prejudice recog¬ 
nised (arguably better than Mr Darcy 
himself), a cool exterior can’t always 
hide, say, an irritation with a heroine’s 
uncouth family, a welling frustra¬ 
tion with her absurd suitors or 
a deeper, slow-burning love for her. 
When Mr Firth’s Darcy dives head¬ 
long into the lake at Pemberley, we 
witness him accessing and aligning 
with the fluid underworld of this 
inner life—his true feelings. He 
transforms; he starts to flow. Water 


is a symbol of this fluidity, but so 
is his physique. To paraphrase New 
York dance therapist Miriam Roskin 
Berger, the body becomes both 
working instrument and symbol. 

When 1 rewatch the scene with 
Prof Mirodan, he points out Darcy’s 
easy gait and swinging hip move¬ 
ment upon leaving the lake. Even 
after Darcy bumps into Elizabeth 
Bennet, with all the comedic awk¬ 
wardness this entails, he retains 
a lovely levity in the questions 
he puts to her. ‘There is a flicking 
quality to the way Firth delivers the 
^ lines,’ explains Prof Mirodan. 
‘Flicking gestures are seen in 
Connery’s hands at the casino, 
too. They reveal lightness and 
feeling, in contradistinction to, say, 
dabbing or thumping gestures.’ 

Other techniques dispense with 
words altogether, focusing entirely 
on movement and emotion. A good 
example is mime, as practised by the 
late performer Lindsay Kemp, who 
taught David Bowie during the musi¬ 
cian’s Ziggy Stardust phase. Word¬ 
less and pure, mime is a study in raw 
emotion and its physical expression. 

It is this telescoping together 
of movement and emotion that 
enables memorable men to trans¬ 
form, yet still retain, even amplify, 
their authenticity. The proof is there 
in great ‘personality’ sports or pop 
stars and, especially, in actors, who 
grant unfettered access to camera 
or audience member. Every facial 
gesture, postural change, shift in gait 
or micro action is put on display. 
And as in the movies, so in real life: 
movement maketh the man. 
Vladimir Mirodan’s new hook, 
‘YAT: An Introduction to Movement 
Psychology’, will be out in 2021 
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Six of the best 




Pocket 

rockets 

Brighten up 
a winter jacket 
with a statement 
pocket square, 
says Hetty Lintell 




Clockwise from top left: Compass tapestry pocket square, £45, Geoff Stocker (www.geoffstocker.com); blue paisley silk pocket square, 
£50, Ede & Ravenscroff (020-7405 3906; www.edeandravenscroff.com); silk pocket square, £65, Favourbrook (020-7493 5060; 
www.favourbrook.com); silk and wool feather pocket square In gold, £45, Cad &The Dandy (020-7434 4344; www.cadandthedandy.co.uk); 
orange spot silk pocket square, £70, Turnbull & Asser (020-7808 3138; www.turnbullandasser.co.uk); Madras Giverny pocket square, £65, 

Huntsman (020-7734 7441; www.huntsmansavllerow.com) 
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When smart met casual 

Smart casual is not a dress code so much as a booby trap and requires 
careful navigation. Thankfully, Nick Foulkes is here to guide us 



Y OU’VE got to impress these 
pig-breeding blighters. Give ’em 
the morning coat, the sponge- 
bag trousers, the stiff collar and 
the old top hat, and you have them saying 
to themselves “Golly, these Earls are hot 
stuff!” Whereas, seeing you dressed as 
you are now, they would give you the 
bird and probably start a revolution. You 
must cow them, Clarence, overawe them, 
make them say “The half was not told me,” 
like the Queen of Sheba when she met 
King Solomon. This cannot be done in 
a 10-year-old shooting coat with holes 
in the elbows.’ 


P. G. Wodehouse’s amiably absent- 
minded Lord Emsworth has accepted an 
invitation to address the Shropshire, Here¬ 
fordshire and South Wales Pig-Breeders’ 
Association on his favourite topic, the 
Empress of Blandings, and then realises 
with horror that, at the height of summer, 
he might have to wear a top hat and stiff 
collar. Well, really, Clarence, do you expect 
to address these people in pyjamas?’ asks 
his worldly brother Galahad rhetorically, 
before launching into the above peroration. 

Back in the perpetual summer of the 
early 20th century that Wodehouse was 
depicting, when an invitation to speak 
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in front of a room full of ardent pig 
farmers came through the letterbox, 
one reached instinctively for the top 
hat and morning coat. I dislike wear¬ 
ing top hats and stiff collars in hot 
weather as much as the next man, so 
it’s as well that I am neither an earl 
nor a prize-winning pig breeder, but 
at least there was an accepted way 
of dressing for such an occasion. 

Rules were fairly simple: a man’s 
wardrobe was not a dressing-up box, 
but a set of uniforms for specific 
occasions. Dark suits for town; 
dinner jackets for, well, dinner; white 
tie for ritzier occasions; blazers for 
riparian and nautical events; three- 
piece tweed suits for Sunday-morning 
church services in the country; tweed 
sports coats and flannels for the 
pub; and so forth. Granted, this could 
all get a bit restrictive. I remember 
Mark Birley, the entrepreneur and 


grand panjandrum of elegance, tell¬ 
ing me how, at dinner one evening, 
the late Lord Lucan became quite 
agitated when he saw a man wearing 
a pink shirt after dark. 

Quite how an earlier generation 
would have mapped a course through 
the oxymoronic sartorial minefield 
that is ‘smart casual’ can only be 
imagined. Smart casual is not a dress 
code so much as it is a booby trap: 
it’s less of a straightforward instruc¬ 
tion and more an invitation to 
interpretation. In an age where one 
man’s designer training shoes and 
artistically distressed jeans may 
cost more than another’s suit and 
polished Oxfords, this new category 
requires careful navigation. 

Viewed from one perspective, 
smart casual is only the most recent 
logical step in the evolution of polite 
dressing—from flower power and 
kipper ties via dress-down Friday, 
the route is easy enough to trace. 
To truly master it, the concept of 
formal wear has to be understood, 
before it can be discarded. 

The wearer must be 
disabused of the myth 
that smart casual has 
anything to do with 
making life easy: it is, 
instead, about creating 
an atmosphere. 

One of the more 
prevalent dress 
codes during the 
shooting season 


The clothes they are 
a’changing: shiny 
blue leather shoes 
and tailored jeans 
are acceptable within 
the wide church that 
is smart casual, but 
do ensure everything 
is impeccably cut 


\ 



M 



is a smoking jacket and open-necked 
shirt. Given the amount of clobber 
one has to cart up and down from 
September to February, the presence 
or absence of a bowtie is hardly going 
to make your luggage any easier 
to manage. The goal is to generate 
a sense of occasion, yet still signal 
a relaxed atmosphere. Given the 
potentially divergent nature of these 
two laudable aims, the subtraction 
of a knotted piece of black silk is 
surprisingly effective. If I feel a little 
chilly around the throat. I’ll inter¬ 
pret an invitation to wear an open- 
necked shirt as a chance to don an 
Ascot in a suitably nocturnal colour. 

4 One man’s 
artistically distressed 
jeans may cost more 
than another’s suit ^ 

However, the issue of tieless even¬ 
ing wear is merely a distraction 
from the ugly truth: that behind 
the rise of smart casual is the 
decline of the suit. There is now 
a wealthy younger generation 
for whom a suit isn’t a work 
of the tailor’s art, but a badge 
of servitude. In their world, suits 
and ties are for hotel reception¬ 
ists, drivers, the upper tier of 
household staff and security 
guards of the type who have ► 
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a length of coiled plastic in their ear. 
With such a Weltanschauung, is it 
any surprise that the new elite sig¬ 
nifies itself with casual dress? This 
orthodoxy is reinforced by such 
organisations as the Soho House 
chain of clubs, which, according to 
rule 13 of the club’s statutes, fosters 
‘a non-corporate atmosphere. To 
preserve this casual environment, 
members should refrain from cor¬ 
porate entertaining and wearing 
corporate attire at the House’. 

Smart casual is more than a matter 
of simply removing one’s tie: wear¬ 
ing a business suit without one is 
a crime against both suits and smart 
casual alike. If you want to wear a suit 
without a tie, it is imperative to select 
a fabric that signals intent, say cot¬ 
ton, denim or needlecord. Try it as 
an afterthought with a pinstripe or 
a birdseye and it will simply look as 
if you left the house in a hurry. 

4 The late Lord 
Lucan became 
quite agitated 
when he saw a man 
wearing a pink 
shirt after dark ^ 

Dressing correctly, whether form¬ 
ally or casually, is all about taking 
care and time to dress in a way that 
shows you have considered the occa¬ 
sion—even if that occasion demands 
jeans and a leather blouson, which, 
by the way, is acceptable for most 
domestic social occasions if you hap¬ 
pen to have arrived astride a high- 
powered motorcycle, at the wheel 
of an open-topped vintage sports car 
or dressed as racing driver Alain de 
Cadenet. The leather jacket should 
be from a master of the art, such as 
Seraphin in Paris or Connolly in 
Mayfair, and the jeans bespoke (Zegna 
does a good line). A pair of highly 



polished, European-look shoes of 
an unusual patina, say verdigris or 
deep plum, by Corthay or Berluti, 
and an open-necked Chambray shirt 
from Drake’s complete the look. 
At the neck, a casually knotted ban¬ 
dana (Drake’s, again) does the trick. 

Jeans are, of course, the founda¬ 
tion upon which any true under¬ 
standing of smart casual is based. 
Moreover, they help to define the 
border between smart casual and 
sports casual or athleisure. It’s per¬ 
fectly acceptable to wear a pair 
of bespoke shoes from, say, Gaziano 
& Girling, George Cleverley or Eric 
Cook with a pair of jeans—but you 
try doing that with a pair of track- 
suit trousers or ‘jogging bottoms’, 
even if they’re 100% cashmere. As the 
chameleon trouser par excellence, 
jeans also admit the possibility of 
training shoes into polite dress. 

So successful is the integration 
of sports footwear into everyday 
life that even a gentleman who never 
takes exercise can justify a few pairs 
of dress sneakers. If you work in 
a fashionable architectural practice 
or run a Japanese concept shop, they 
are actually de rigueur, even with 
a suit. Perhaps I’m showing my age 
or am simply self-conscious, but 1 still 
think it a little too ‘fashion’ to wear 
sneakers with black tie (unless for 
orthopaedic reasons). In general, 
a pair of Stan Smith-style shoes 
(preferably in blue or 
brown suede) is liable 
to raise few eyebrows 
—I wear some by 
Brunello Cucinelli 
and they are addic- 
tively comfortable. 

Ludwig Reiter does 


Bare ankles with pale 
purple loafers? It all 
depends how brave 
you feel. With jeans, 
any shoes, even sleek 
sneakers, go, but 
only a knitted tie, 
not a woven-silk one 




a pair first made for the Austrian 
army in the 1970s, which now work 
equally well on civvy street with jeans. 
It all comes back to jeans. 

Jeans are what flannel trousers 
and, later, corduroys were to earlier 
generations and should be selected 
with an eye to a flattering, rather 
than fashionable, fit. The modern 
wardrobe requires various seasonal 
weights and, of course, different 
colours: black, indigo, washed and 
white, at least. Wearing ties with 
jeans, although not something I do 
myself, is perfectly acceptable, pro¬ 
vided the tie is knitted, rather than 
woven silk. Teamed with a correctly 
cut sports coat (single button, sup¬ 
pressed waist double vent, thank you 
Huntsman of Savile Row) or an art¬ 
fully unstructured, soft-shouldered 
bespoke blazer of the sort made by 
Mariano Rubinacci of Naples, Milan 
and Mayfair, well-kept jeans will 
equip the wearer for most social and 
quite a few professional occasions. 

Recent months have thrown ideas 
about acceptable office wear into tur¬ 
moil. Working from home—‘wfh’— 
has threatened the very future of the 
office. Zoom has done more to erode 
notions of professionally appropriate 
dress in six months than the tide 
of fashion has done in six decades. 
Still, I can’t help thinking that dear 
old Lord Emsworth would have seen 
the point of Zoom immediately, 
when called upon to address his 
fellow porcine enthusiasts. Having 
Beach the butler adjust the camera 
angle judiciously, he could have 
got away with wearing 
pyjamas after all—as 
long as he didn’t forget 
the top hat. 



Six of the best 



Clockwise from top left: Double T Gommino, £490, Tod’s (020-7493 2237; www.tods.com); navy loafer, £145, Mulo (020-3740 3533; 
www.muloshoes.com); The Bedingfleld II suede tassel loafer, £195, Fairfax & Favor (01760 338199; www.fairfaxandfavor.com); Polperro loafer, 
£475, Edward Green (020-7839 0202; www.edwardgreen.com); Henley dark-brown cavalry calf loafer, £420, Crockett & Jones (020-7839 5239; 
www.crockettandjones.com); George burgundy suede penny loafer, £615, Manolo Blahnik (020-3793 6794; www.manoloblahnik.com) 
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The 

watch 
maketh 
the man 

The greatest watches 
ever made were often 
worn by the greatest men 
in history-hut did the 
wearers bestow greatness 
upon the timepiece or vice 
versa? Robin Swithinbank 
investigates 


I N a list of the greatest watches, you 
will seldom find one that isn’t in some 
way linked to one of the greatest 
human beings—and, particularly, to 
a man on whom history has bestowed great¬ 
ness. The relationship between these men 
and their watches is eternally curious. It’s 
symbiotic, but it’s not always clear which 
party, if either, benefits most. 

The prima facie conclusion is that the 
watches benefit immeasurably more. Omega’s 
Speedmaster, for example, would be far less 
but for NASA’s moonwalking astronauts, just 
as TAG Heuer’s Monaco might have been 
a non-starter had Steve McQueen not picked 
one out as filming began on Le Mans. 

That, however, is the simplistic view. 
Doesn’t the humble timepiece deserve some 
say in the matter, too? How much more 
presidential does John F. Kennedy seem for 
wearing an ultra-thin Omega on his wrist 
during his inauguration? How much more 
professional do adventurers, such as this 
generation’s ne plus ultra mountaineer 
Nims Purja, appear for wearing military- 
grade Bremont watches during their madcap 
expeditions? No, we mustn’t underplay the 
wristwatch’s hand. The benefits of this sym¬ 
biosis are often evenly distributed. 
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Left: The epitome of cool: Steve McQueen conferred greatness on a TAG Heuer Monaco 
when he wore it in Le Mans. Above: J. F. Kennedy sports a slim Omega at his inaugural ball 


Rolex’s part in this is particularly acute, 
of course. Having accompanied Chuck Yeager 
through the sound barrier in 1947 and Sir 
Edmund Hillary to the summit of Mount 
Everest in 1953, it later felt confident to add 
this footnote to its advertising campaigns: 
‘Men who guide the destinies of the world wear 
Rolex watches.’ Seven decades later, the claim 
may not be exclusive, but it doesn’t seem the 
remotest bit fanciful. The notion that a Rolex 
gives a man a leg-up in life rings true. 

This link between image and commodity, 
embodied by the great wristwatch designs 
of the 20th century, was a central tenet 
of Andy Warhol’s work. He was said to have 
owned more than 300 high-end watches, but 
regarded few more highly than his Cartier 
Tank. ‘1 don’t wear a Tank watch to tell the 
time,’ he once said. ‘Actually, 1 never even 


4 Would Churchill’s 
story be as easy to 
romanticise had he 
taken a lesser brand? j 

wind it. 1 wear a Tank because it is the watch 
to wear!’ Warhol recognised that in wearing 
the right—if we can call it that—watch, his 
value as a commodity would rise. 

The theory of mutual benefit appears to 
work. Yet, as with any theory, the challenge 
is in establishing whether there’s a point 
at which it expires—in this case, to identify 
where the kudos exchange between a watch 
and its wearer is entirely one-directional. ► 
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to be the length and breadth of the Royal 
Oak collection, he has proved that some 
watch designs hold far greater sway over 
popular opinion than others. 

Sir Winston Churchill is a trickier case, 
even if one often visited. As I’ve written in 
these pages before, our war-time leader was 
a hopeless timekeeper and relied routinely 
on his Breguet pocket watch to ensure he 
kept people waiting. Breguet’s unassuming 
excellence lends authority to all who wear 
it, but would Churchill’s story be as easy to 
romanticise had he taken a lesser brand? 

Not to categorise it as such (at all), but it 
was only on researching this story that 
I discovered Churchill was gifted an IWC 
pocket watch on his 70th birthday, in 1944, 
by a group of ‘admiring Zurich physicians’, 
as the inscription has it. The golden ‘hunter’ 
pocket watch (one with a hinged cover) 
carried the further inscription 'umbra 
fugit opera manenf, which literally means 
‘the shadow flees, but the work remains’. 
Perhaps, as an allied victory began to look 
inevitable, those physicians were alluding 
to the burden of responsibility that would 
await the world’s victorious leaders in the 
aftermath of the conflict. The original is 
rumoured still to be in the Churchill family’s 
possession, but IWC has a replica of it in its 


The 

Moon Watch 


Simply the best 

George Daniels 


The big Swiss dial names may hog the 
headlines when it comes to consider¬ 
ations of greatness in watches, but as 
any enthusiast will attest, the greatest 
name in 20th-century watchmaking 
was not Swiss, but British. George 
Daniels was a genius who taught 
himself every skill required to make 
a mechanical watch from scratch. He 
also invented the co-axial escapement, 
a device that makes watches much 
more efficient and has been called the 
most important horological develop¬ 
ment of the past 250 years. He sold 
the technology to Omega and its 
collection of Master Co-Axial 


watches owes much of its x' 
excellence to Daniels’s 
invention. He died in 2011, 
having made 23 pocket 
watches, indixling 
the Space Traveller I 
{right). Accurate 
to 0.4 seconds 
a year, it sold at 
auction in July 2019 
for £3.6 million. 
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OMEGA 


The sign of excellence 


Above: The ultimate watch adMerVi Right: The 
Omega Speedmaster Professional Moonwatch 


Royalty, for example, might be beyond it. 
What could a quotidian accessory, even one 
in solid gold and created by the most skilled 
artisans, possibly add to a king? Well, imagine 
if The Prince of Wales were to have worn 
a Sekonda to his second son’s wedding two 
years ago, rather than a hand-finished 
Parmigiani Toric. Had that been his choice, 
one could safely assume his credibility 
among sartorialists would have diminished 
considerably. Still, there’s no question that 
perceptions of the elite Fleurier manufac¬ 
ture, established only two decades ago, were 
greatly enhanced by the association with 
the heir to the British throne. 

Music, then? Its leading exponents enjoy 
god-like status, after all. Although again, 
rapper Stormzy may be a regular visitor to 
Audemars Piguet’s first-floor Bond Street 
hideaway, but by shopping what appears 
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Left: Andy Warhol pre¬ 
ferred his Cartier Tank 
{inset) above all others. 
Above; The Prince of 
Wales wears a Parmigiani 
Toric. Right: A replica of 
Churchill’s gold Breguet 
pocket watch. Below: The 
Supercomplication watch 
made for Henry Graves 
Jnr by Patek Philippe and 
sold for $24 million in 2014 


Schaffhausen museum in Switzerland. IWC’s 
legend may grow with the tale, but then so, 
somehow, does Churchill’s, the watch lend¬ 
ing additional gravitas to the moment. 

Sticking with the conclusion of the 
Second World War, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt wore a Tiffany & Co gold 
dress watch during the Yalta Con¬ 
ference of February 1945, a piece that 
serves as a reminder that not all 
great associations lead to 
great creative longevity. The 
aesthetic of the watch 
that kept time as F. D. R. 
met with Churchill and 
Joseph Stalin to deter¬ 
mine how Germany and 
Europe would be reorgan¬ 
ised after the war is com¬ 
pletely timeless, yet Tiffany’s ^ 
recent return to the form has 
done little to revive its fortunes 
as a watchmaker. 

Further back in time, Jaeger-LeCoultre’s 
flip-case Reverse was little more than an out¬ 
landish concept when Edward VIII abdicated. 
Because of his decision, the Reverse engraved 
for his inauguration never reached its intended 
owner, instead ending up in the Le Sentier 
company’s archives. Despite the painful 



ignominy of his path, the upward trajectory 
of the Reverse continued. Today, it’s seen 
as a staple of a watch wardrobe of any merit. 

There is, of course, a glaring omission in 
the brands and watches subjected to 
the theory to this point. Unlike Rolex 
or even more stoic dial names 
such as Blancpain (which famously 
equipped Jacques Cousteau with 
watches for his early diving expedi¬ 
tions, an association it still 
trades on today), Patek 
Philippe has never ventured 
to create links between its 
watches and men of any 
particular distinction. That 
is not to say they don’t exist, 
merely that Patek has never 
been overt in its courtship 
of greatness. Many of its best 
watches were commissioned, 
perhaps a sign that, in some cases, 
the watch has greater power to augment its 
owner’s status than the other way round. 

Plutocrats of the early 20th century, most 
famously Henry Graves Jnr and James Ward 
Packard, entered into a slightly unseemly 
battle of one-upmanship, commissioning 
watches with ever greater numbers of com¬ 
plications from Patek. In doing so, they 


prompted some of the most valuable watches 
ever made (and the most complicated ima¬ 
gined before the dawn of CAD technology). 
In 2014, the Henry Graves Jnr Supercom¬ 
plication was sold by Sotheby’s for a then- 
record sum of $24 million (£18.9 million). 
Were it not for such watches, it’s highly 
unlikely that these men would still enjoy the 
oxygen of column inches they do today. 

It’s settled, then? Not quite. Because there 
is one watch that owes almost if not all its 
greatness entirely to one man. If not for Paul 
Newman’s love of the Rolex Daytona with 
an ‘exotic’ dial, the model would almost cer¬ 
tainly have disappeared into the archives. 
Introduced in the 1960s, the dial configura¬ 
tion that now distinguishes a Rolex ‘Paul 
Newman’ Daytona was a commercial flop 
—but thanks to the association, vintage 
examples routinely sell for six-figure sums 
and up. His own watch, given to him by his 
wife and inscribed with the words ‘Drive 
Slowly, Joanne’, went under the hammer in 
2017 for $17.8 million (£14 million). Newman’s 
greatness singularly elevated the watch to 
its current grail status. 

There’s an exception to every rule—but, 
otherwise, great watches and great men 
co-exist in a sort of mutual-appreciation 
society. And what a society it is. 
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Six of the best 



Watch out 



Put your best wrist forward 
wearing one of these 
exquisite new timepieces, 
advises Hetty Lintell 





Clockwise from top left: Broadsword Bronze, £2,995, Bremont (0800 817 4281; www.bremont.oom); Fifty Fathoms blue Bathyscaphe 
in Sedna gold, £20,900, Blancpain (020-7529 0910; www.blancpain.com); Split-Seconds chronograph ref. 5370P-011 in platinum, price 
on application, Patek Philippe (020-7493 3240; www.boodles.com); Tradition Quantieme Retrograde 7597 in rose gold, £31,300, Breguet 
(020-7355 1735; www.breguet.com); 60th-anniversary limited-edition Shizukuishi watch, price on application. Grand Seiko (020-3105 6212; 

www.seikoboutique.co.uk); Oyster Perpetual 41, £4,700, Rolex (020-7024 7300; www.rolex.com) 
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‘When I swear, people 
know I mean it’ 

Michel Roux Jnr, the Michelin-starred member of a French cooking 
dynasty, talks to Christopher Jackson about the new normal, dressing 
up, the dangers of drinking and the importance of respect 


N OW and then, I dream of 
a lobster mousse I once 
had at Le Gavroche in 
London’s Mayfair. Rich, 
imaginative, sublime: it has stayed 
with me not only as the finest meal 
I’ve had, but as a broader illustra¬ 
tion of what excellence is. Today, 
lunchtime at Michel Roux Jnr’s great 
two-Michelin-starred restaurant 
is a different affair. Recent events 
have seen to that. Although your 
temperature isn’t taken at the 
door—as at post-Covid-19 
Scott’s—the staff wear pro¬ 
tective gear and must smile 
their welcome through visors. 

All the menus are disposable 
and single-use. 

There is, however, welcome 
continuity in the cheerful and 
infectious presence of Mr 
Roux. Every lunchtime, he 
circles among his guests; 
you wouldn’t guess from his 
demeanour how much 2020 
has upended his life. ‘We’ll 
have the virus for quite a while and 
have to mitigate the risks,’ he 
reflects. ‘It’s a very difficult thing 
to get your head round. Normally, 
you look at the future with an 
amount of certainty.’ 

In practice, what’s changed? As 
the 60 year old makes his lunchtime 
rounds, he weaves between four 
fewer tables. He also notes a decrease 
in larger parties—‘we have a lot of 
tables for two’—which further eats 
into his margins. Is he pessimistic? 
‘Thankfully, we’ve been around 
a long time and have a loyal follow¬ 
ing,’ he explains. ‘But we’re on 
reduced covers because of social 
distancing, so it’s very difficult.’ 

The legacy of Michel Roux Snr 
{above) is safe with his nephew 


At times such as these, pedigree 
matters. The chef’s father, Albert, and 
his uncle, Michel Snr (who died this 
year), opened Le Gavroche in 1967. 
Mr Roux has not only taken on the 
family mantle, but has already passed 
it on: his daughter, Emily, now runs 
La Caractere in London’s Notting Hill 
with her husband, Diego Ferrari. 

Despite all the headwinds, Mr 
Roux’s manner, kindly and respect¬ 
ful, suggests a resilience likely to 


4 You can tell 
a gentleman from 
a rogue when he’s 
had a few j 

put him in good stead—but is the 
term ‘gentleman’ the right label for 
someone with such French roots? 
‘It is a very British concept,’ he admits, 
‘but, if you look at the origins of the 
word, it’s French: gentil homme.' 

I enjoy briefly the way the bilingual 
effortlessly reshape their mouth to 
accommodate another language. 
‘In France, we do look at certain 
people and say, “He’s a real gentle¬ 
man”,’ he continues. ‘It’s to do 
with being respectful—and being 


respected because of your values— 
but politeness, good manners and 
respect are sadly missing now.’ 

Mr Roux is easy company; each 
question is met with an approving 
‘uh-hm’. How does he manage to 
eschew the stereotype of the hot¬ 
headed chef? ‘I don’t know that I do!’ 
he laughs. ‘But you can be a gentle¬ 
man and still let loose with the odd 
swear word. An expletive can be 
aggressive, but also expressive. When 
I swear, people know I mean it. 

‘We are all equal,’ he adds. 
‘I don’t care if you’ve been to 
public school, private school or 
what your background is: that 
shouldn’t influence whether 
you’re a gentleman or not.’ 

His own life has predomin¬ 
antly taken place in the helter- 
skelter of the city. ‘I am an 
urban animal and I love the 
city. It’s not that I dislike the 
countryside, it’s that the city 
makes me tick,’ he explains. 
‘It fills me with chagrin that 
central London is now a ghost town.’ 

During lockdown, Mr Roux made 
some smart decisions. He decided 
against home delivery, arguing that 
the Le Gavroche experience is too 
rarefied to be re-created at home. 
He also topped up his staff’s wages 
beyond the 80% threshold of the 
furlough scheme, a move already 
engendering loyalty. At first, he 
worried that vulnerable over-sixties 
wouldn’t return. ‘But it’s been quite 
the contrary,’ he says. ‘They seem 
to be the first ones to come out.’ 

Mr Roux also sees positives in the 
way in which we’ve become more 
connected to the land as a result 
of lockdown. ‘People have been shop¬ 
ping locally and we’re more attuned 
to the seasons,’ he observes. ‘Hope¬ 
fully, when all this is over, people ► 
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he laughs at the question, then pro¬ 
ceeds to mull. ‘This is going to be 
difficult!’ he exclaims. ‘I think my 
starter would be Souffle Suissesse, 
which has been on the menu since 
day one at Le Gavroche. It goes 
incredibly well with sherry and that’s 
a very gentlemanly drink.’ And mains? 
‘Well, it’s Country Life, so it would 
have to be something gamey.’ 
He plumps for woodcock, ‘cooked 
traditionally on the bone and served 
on the bone, with its innards on 
toast’. What would go with that? 
‘It should be served with winter root 
vegetables and a fine claret.’ 

Next, Mr Roux settles on a treacle 
pudding. ‘I would use Gary Rhodes’s 
recipe because it’s failsafe. And, 
by the way,’ he adds, ‘there was no 
truer gentleman than Gary Rhodes. 
He was one of the true pioneers 
of reinventing British classics.’ 

Although it’s only 10am, this turn 
in the conversation is making me 
hungry. The Gentleman’s Life menu 
should be capped off with British 
cheese: ‘It’s amazing how British 
cheese has improved. When we 
opened, we never had it. In my father’s 
time, you’d have been lucky if you 
got Stilton. Now, very nearly half the 
cheeseboard is British.’ 

We have come a long way from 
talk of coronavirus, back towards the 
passion that animates this remark¬ 
able and infectious man. If you go to 
Le Gavroche, ask for the Gentleman’s 
Life menu and see what happens. 
Failing that, try the lobster mousse. 
Qafait rever, as Flaubert used to 
say. It will make you dream. 


will still shop locally and go to the 
farmers’ market and their butcher.’ 

In fact, Mr Roux seems more 
worried for central London than he 
does for himself—a trait that itself 
suggests a gentlemanly unwilling¬ 
ness to complain. ‘We’ve been on 
Upper Brook Street since 1981. 
In those days, there were ladies 
plying their trade on every street 
corner. Pre-coronavirus, the area 
was thriving. It still has that 
lovely feel of a village within a busy 
part of town.’ 

The older Mayfair is still there, 
if you look hard enough. Mr Roux 
tells me of one elderly fellow who 


Top: Never riled with¬ 
out due cause: Michel 
Roux Jnr in the heat 
of the kitchen. Above 
left: Mr Roux with his 
father, Albert, and 
his daughter, Emily. 
Above: Two gentle¬ 
manly chefs: Gary 
Rhodes, who died 
last year, and Mr Roux 


shooting field. ‘It’s something to 
behold, watching the dogs retrieve 
the pheasants. I love that sense of the 
occasion—the friendliness and the 
camaraderie.’ Throughout our con¬ 
versation, he exhibits an appreci¬ 
ation of the ancient rhythms of the 
country, so different from the pace 
of the city; the two are symbiotic, 
the one impossible without the other. 

Sometimes, he hankers 
after an irretrievable 
past: ‘It’s a shame people 
don’t get dressed up 
anymore—there was 
a time when people got 
dressed up to go to the 
theatre, but, now, they 
don’t bother.’ 

He also notes the 
changing drinking 
habits of the young, for 
whom, nowadays, when 
it comes to wine, ‘it’s 
all or nothing’. ‘You can 
tell a gentleman from 
a rogue when he’s had a few,’ he 
adds. ‘A true gentleman will remain 
very respectful and not leery, whereas 
an imposter, as soon as he’s had 
half a bottle...’ He lets his voice trail 
off—then bursts out laughing. 

As a former presenter on the 
BBC’s MasterChef: The Profes¬ 
sionals, Mr Roux also disapproves 
of some of what he has witnessed in 
that industry. ‘It brings out the best 
and worst in people,’ he reflects. 
‘I don’t know what it is—I won’t name 
names, but it goes to their heads.’ 

When I ask how he would design 
a menu called ‘A Gentleman’s Life’, 




4 1 am an urban 
animal, the city 
makes me tick ^ 

died a few years back. ‘He would 
come on his own, three times a week, 
and always make the same order. 
At 12.15pm, he’d shake hands with 
everyone and make sure he knew 
everyone’s names. On his birthday, 
he’d have a special glass of Cham¬ 
pagne and a glass of brandy. He was 
the perfect gentleman.’ Sadly, towards 
the end of his life, the man began 
to forget he had already had lunch 
and would return twice in a day. 
The chef would have to explain the 
situation. “‘Oh well, perhaps I’ll have 
another one,” the gentleman would 
say, when informed of his mistake.’ 

These sorts of stories seem to 
keep Mr Roux going, making light 
of the long hours in the hot kitchen: 
he loves the human interaction that 
comes with hospitality. 

Despite his affinity with the city, 
he isn’t entirely confined to London 
—Mr Roux is also a regular in the 
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Ask yourself one 
question: 

‘Do I feel lucky?’ 

He isn’t in it for the money, never complains or crows, 
settles his debts, offers revenge and is the soul of generosity: 
meet the gentleman gambler, says Jonathan Self 


G entleman gamblers come in all 
shapes and sizes. My late father, 
for example, was less like James 
Bond (‘He needed to re-establish 
that focus which is half mathematical and 
half intuitive and which, with a slow pulse 
and a sanguine temperament. Bond knew to 
be the essential equipment of any gambler 
who was set on win¬ 
ning’) and more like 
Bertie Wooster (‘On 
three separate occa¬ 
sions horses on 
which I’d invested 
a sizeable amount 
won by lengths instead of sitting down to rest 
in the middle of the race, as horses usually 
do when I’ve got money on them’). 

He would wager on anything, from the 
length of the vicar’s sermon to when we 


would hear the first cuckoo. He played back¬ 
gammon and bridge for money and was by 
no means averse to a holiday in the fashion¬ 
able French resorts of Deauville or Cannes, 
where an afternoon could be spent in the 
company of a roulette wheel. His idea of 
a bedtime story was to tell me about differ¬ 
ent gambling systems and I would often fall 

asleep puzzling over 
the relative merits 
of the Martingale, 
the Grand Martingale 
and the Paroli. He was 
devoted to the turf 
and, when racing 
came to a stop during the Second World 
War, he volunteered for a job that would 
mean lots of trips to Ireland, where it con¬ 
tinued unabated. By my 12th birthday, he 
must have taken me to every racecourse in 


4 You won’t find the 
true gentleman 
gambler in a bookie’s ^ 



A gentleman should show neither joy (top right), nor despair (above), no matter his hand 



Britain and I was more than familiar with 
exactas, trifectas and superfectas. 

Yet, although no one who met my father 
could ever have mistaken him for a spy, 
when it came to gambling, he and 007 had 
more in common than might have been 
expected. They were born within a couple 
of years of each other and raised during 
a period in which playing a game of chance, 
attending a race meeting or wagering with 
friends and family was considered a social, 
even a cultural activity. At any sporting 
event—^Ascot, the Boat Race, the Eton and 
Harrow Match—a bet added to the pleasure. 

Gambling was about entertainment and 
testing one’s intellect, as opposed to winning. 
Indeed, one of the traits that singles out the 
gentleman gambler is a lack of emotion 
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regarding the financial side of any specula¬ 
tion. He never complains about losing or 
crows about winning. If he has a good outing, 
however, he is the soul of generosity. 

Gentleman gamblers have other qualities 
in common. They settle their debts immedi¬ 
ately, regardless of the circumstances. 
As Count Tolstoy, who was much addicted 
to roulette, remarked: A Gentleman is a man 
who will pay his gambling debts even when 
he knows he has been cheated.’ They offer 
revenge to anyone who has lost to them and 
are generous with inside information. 

Crucially, they believe in a very strict 
dress code: morning dress for the important 
racing events, a lounge suit for lesser race 
cards and black tie for gaming, whether in 
public or private. This leads to one further >► 


The famous five 

1) Giacomo Casanova 

Casanova’s passion for 
women was matched by 
his passion for gambling. 
He was 20 years old when 
he wrote: ‘I had to earn my 
living in one way or another, 
and I decided on the pro¬ 
fession of gamester.’ He 
often lost, but his friends 
were happy to support him 

2) John Montagu, 4th 
Earl of Sandwich 

So fervent a gambler that 
he couldn’t bear to stop for 


a meal, Montagu requested 
a servant to bring him salted 
beef between toasted slices 
of bread. His gambling 
partners followed suit and 
the sandwich was born 

3) Claude Monet 

Monet learnt to play games 
of cards and dice at art 
school and won so much 
money that he was able 
to take up painting full time. 
Clearly, we have gambling 
to thank for Impressionism 

4) Joseph Jagger 

An engineer by profession. 


Jagger noticed that the 
roulette wheels at Monte 
Carlo weren’t evenly bal¬ 
anced and that certain 
numbers came up more 
often—an observation that 
earned him £7.5 million 

5) Kerry Packer 

Can an Australian business¬ 
man qualify as a gentle¬ 
man? In this case. Packer’s 
lavish gambling habits 
must entitle him to at least 
honorary status. He incurred 
the biggest single loss 
of all time in 1999: some 
£11 million at blackjack 
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If you can make one heap of all your winnings... 



‘For most men (till by 
losing rendered sager)/ 
Will back their own 
opinions by a wager’ 

Lord Byron 


‘There is a very easy way 
to return from a casino 
with a small fortune: 
go there with a large one’ 

Jack Yelton 


‘Quit while you’re 
ahead. All the best 
gamblers do’ 

Baltasar Gracian y Morales 


‘Someone once asked me 
why women don’t gamble 
as much as men do and 
I gave the common- 
sensical reply that we 
don’t have as much 
money. That was a true, 
but incomplete answer. 
In fact, women’s total 
instinct for gambling 
is satisfied by marriage’ 

Gloria Steinem 


‘The better the gambler, 
the worse the man’ 

Publilius Syrus 


‘Horse racing is 
animated roulette’ 

Roger Kahn 


mark of the true gentleman gambler: he 
gambles in person. You won’t find him nip¬ 
ping into a bookie’s or betting online. 

This last characteristic serves as a bond 
between the modern gentleman gambler and 
his distant forebears, who can be traced back 
to pre-history. Astragali, four-sided dice 
made from bone, have been found in ancient 
Mesopotamian palaces and a 2,000-year- 
old Chinese book, the Han Shu, laments 
that young, wealthy government officials 
overindulged in games of chance. 

The Roman historian Tacitus 
(56-120) tells us that high¬ 
born Germans would 
hazard all their wealth 
and even liberty upon the 



‘The safest way to double your 
money is to fold it over once ^ 
and put it in your pocket’ 


V 



Kin Hubbard 




‘Part of it went on gambling 


O 


and part of it went on women. 
The rest I spent foolishly’ 

George Raft 


‘Depend on the 
rabbit’s foot if you 
will, but remember 
it didn’t work for 
the rabbit’ 


‘No wife can 
endure a gambling 
husband, unless 
he is a steady 
winner’ 


R. E. Shay 


Thomas Dewar 




throw of the dice (‘He who loses submits to 
servitude; they dignify this madness by the 
name of honour’) and Vitalis (1075-1143) 
that ‘even bishops are fond of dice-playing’. 

Richard 1 was so concerned by his cru¬ 
saders’ gambling habits that only knights 
were allowed to play for money and then for 
no more than 20 shillings a day. Interestingly, 
however, the King placed no such restric¬ 
tions on his own betting. 

Royalty often relishes a flutter. Edward ll’s 
personal expenses include such entries as: 
‘Item, paid to the King himself, to play at 
cross and pile, by the hands of Richard de 
Meremoth, Twelve pence.’ However, it was 
really from the reign of Charles II that gam¬ 
bling fever can be said to have gripped 


Europe. In 1638, the ^ 

world’s first official casino, 
the Ridotto, opened in the ^ ^ 

San Moise Palace, Venice. In 1698, 
the first of the famous London gambling 
clubs. White’s, was founded in St James’s 
Street. Others soon followed, including 
Almack’s, Goosetree’s, Brooks’s and Arthur’s. 
Whether they catered to Tories or Whigs, 
only the nobility and gentry were admitted. 
In 1760, Sir George Trevelyan likened 
St James’s Street ‘to one vast casino’ and, 
in 1797, The Times noted that students at 
leading boarding schools now learnt whist 
and faro as a matter of course. 

A high percentage of the wealth that 
poured into Britain from its colonies— ► 
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I actually feel more comfortable 
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I do with it off.” 


Simon Ward 
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Howto recognise 
a gentleman gambler 

Properly attired 

Black tie for gaming, morning dress for 
major meetings and a lounge suit for 
lesser events 

Properly equipped 

A thin, disoreet watch (casinos never 
have clocks) for gaming; a pooket 
watoh and binoculars for race meetings 

Properly fed 

A light meal before gaming (too muoh 
food spoils the oonoentration), but 
a feast in one’s box at the raoes and 
Champagne wherever one is 


and even parts of the colonies themselves 
—changed hands as a result of wagers. It is 
suspected that Charles ll’s grant of lands in 
America—now Pennsylvania—to William 
Penn represented the payment of a 5:16,000 
gambling debt owed to his father. Certainly, 
the owners of the various clubs prospered. 
When William Crockford, founder of the 
eponymous gambling club, died in 1844, 
he left 5:153 million in today’s money. 

A subtle change appears to have come 
over gentleman gamblers during the 19 th 
century. It became, in a word, more genteel. 
Nothing epitomises this so much as the 
creation of the Society of Sea Baths and the 
Circle of Foreigners, which ran Monte Carlo’s 
first casino, in 1856. It took a few years to 


establish, but it ushered in a quieter, more 
discreet era and, although Queen Victoria 
declined an invitation to the principality in 
the 1870s, the Prince of Wales, calling him¬ 
self ‘Captain White’, was a regular visitor. 

It was in Monte Carlo that James Bond 
learnt to gamble, spending two months there 
before the Second World War and uncover¬ 
ing a team of Romanian card cheats. 

However, it was in the fictional Casino 
Roy ale that Bond explained his philosophy 
—the philosophy of every gentleman gambler 
before and since; ‘Luck has to be understood 
and recognised for what it is and not con¬ 
fused with a faulty appreciation of the odds, 
for, at gambling, the deadly sin is to mistake 
bad play for bad luck.’ 


The greatest bets 
of all time 

The suitcase man 

In 1984, William Bergstrom 
walked into the Horseshoe 
Casino in Las Vegas with two 
suitcases, one containing 
$777,000, the other empty, 
and placed all the cash on 
a single throw of the dice. 

He won and his winnings filled 
the empty case 


The Yellow Sam coup 

Racehorse Yellow Sam was 
secretly prepared to win 
a specific race on a course 
with only two telephone lines. 
On the day, one phone didn’t 
work and the other was occu¬ 
pied, preventing communic¬ 
ation between the bookies 
and allowing the syndicate 
to place £15,000 at 20-1, 
winning nearly £2 million in 
today’s money 


Bullock’s run 

Mr Bullock, who was some¬ 
what rotund, offered to race 
the Earl of Barrymore over 
a stretch of 100 yards, claim¬ 
ing that he could beat him if 
he was given a 35-yard head 
start. The East Sussex course 
was one of Brighton’s narrow¬ 
est lanes and, although the 
Earl quickly caught up with 
Mr Bullock, he found himself 
unable to pass 


The great accumulator 

In 2008, Fred Graggs placed 
a 50p, eight-horse accumulator 
at odds of 2 million to one and 
scooped £1 million in a single 
afternoon, on his 60th birthday 

England’s ugliest man 

John Heidegger believed 
he was the ugliest person 
in 18th-century Britain and 
bet Lord Chesterfield that he 
couldn’t find anyone uglier. 
Chesterfield lost 
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Tailored for life 


Modern tailoring needn’t be saved for the boardroom: 
mix and match garments more casually and invest 
in beautiful separates to be passed down as heirlooms, 
re-tailored to fit the next generation 
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Directed by Hetty Lintell % 

Photographed by Chris Merton 
Styled by Gareth Scourfield 

Grooming by Truefitt & Hill (www.truefittandhill.co.uk) 
Models: Aiden Brady and Louis Hurst at Models 1 
Watches courtesy of Chopard (www.chopard.com) 











Huntsman 

Louis wears shirt, tie, grey puppy-tooth wool 
peak lapel jacket, wool trousers, gloves and 
handkerchief, all Huntsman. Aiden wears olive 
check wool jacket with suede cuff detail, 
sweater and wool trousers, all Huntsman. 
Shoes and boots, both Gaziano & Girling 
(020-7439 8717; www.gazianogirling.com). 
All available on Savile Row. Spectacles, 

E. B. Meyrowitz; watch, Chopard (020-7734 
7441; www.huntsmansavilerow.com) 


Advertisement promotion 


Norton & Sons 



Aiden wears striped shirt, wool tie, brown 
check double-breasted wool peak lapel jacket 
pocket square and wool trousers, all Norton 
& Sons. Louis wears chocolate wool peak 
lapel jacket, flannel trousers and wool tie, ail 
Norton & Sons; shirt and scarf, Drakes; 
shoes, Gaziano & Girling. All available on 
Savile Row. Watch, Chopard; tortoiseshell 
harKimade glasses. Article One (020-7437 
0829; www.nortonandsons.co.uk) >• 
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Aiden wears black velvet and silk shawl-collar evening jacket, dress shirt, 
pocket square, bow tie and evening trousers, all Henry Poole. Louis wears 
midnight-blue velvet shawl-collar smoking jacket, pocket square and tuxedo 
trousers, all Henry Poole. Patent leather shoes, Gaziano & Girling. All available 
on Savile Row. Roll neck, John Smedley; sneakers, Harrys of London (020-7734 
5985; www.henrypoole.com) 
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Advertisement promotion 




Louis wears red and lilac chJck wool 
sports jacket an^lue Japanese 
selvedge dentm jeans, all Richard 
Anderson. Aiden wears brown and 
cream dogtooth check wool sports 
jacket, orange needlecord trousers 
and orange and brown floral-print linen 
neckerchief, all Richard Anderson. 
Pocket square. Drakes; tan boots, 
Gaziano & Girling. All available on Savile 
Row. Knitwear, John Smedley; watch, 
Chopard; sunglasses, E. B. Meyrowitz; 
socks, London Sock Company; sneakers, 
Harry’s of London (020-7734 0001; 
www.richardandersonltd.com) >- 
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Aider! wears grey wool double pinstripe peak 
lapel suit, lilac shirt, tie and pocket square, all 
Dege & Skinner. Shoes, both Gaziano & Girling. 
All available on Savile Row. Watch, Chopard; 
socks, London Sock Company (020-7287 2941 
www.dege-skinner.co.uk) 
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Advertisement promotion 



Aiden wears cream wool double-breasted peak 
lapel jacket, pocket square, wool trousers and blue 
herringbone wool long overcoat, all Cad & The 
Dandy; blue chambray shirt and brown spot wool 
tie, both Drakes; brown leather lace-up shoes, 
Gaziano & Girling. Louis wears tan check wool 
blazer and olive waxed gilet, both Cad & The Dandy; 
cashmere sweater, neckerchief, cream trousers 
and lace-up boots, all Drakes. All available on Savile 
Row. Watch, Chopard; handmade spectacles, Viu 
(020-7434 4344; www.cadandthedandy.co.uk) >■ 
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Louis wears blue check wool sports blazer, blue gingham-check 
shirt, blue pattern tie and denim jeans, all Cifonelli; suede lace-up 
shoes. Drakes; watch, Chopard. Aiden wears wool blazer, camel 
cable-knit sweater and grey flannel trousers, all Cifonelli; suede 
lace-up boots. Drakes; socks, London Sock Company. All available 
on Savile Row (020-7734 2211; www.cifonelli.com) 
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Richard James 

Aiden wears tobacco wooidbubia-faraastad 
wide-lapel jacket with miaBltinb wide-pleat 
trousers, mustard ambraWared shirt and 
silk pocket square, all nctiard Jamaa; 
lace-up shoes, Gaziano & Qirling. Louis 
wears Prince of Walaa-Chaok zip bomber 
jacket with matching wfcla*pleat trousers 
and mustard knitted poloatiirt, Richard 
James; lace-up shoes, Dntkas. All available 
on Savile Row (020-7434 0605; www. 
richard-james.com) 




































A race for their lives 

As the black cloud of the Second World War descended, three grand-prix drivers 
came together to fight the Nazis. Only one would live to return to the race track. 
Adam Hay-Nicholls recounts the thrilling and tragic tale of the Bugatti spies 

Illustrations by David Young 



ILLY GROVER-WILLIAMS 
was buzzing. It wasn’t only 
down to the vibrations 
of the aircraft in which he 


railway station. As he waited on the plat¬ 
form for the first train to Paris Montpar¬ 
nasse to appear, he pondered the last time 
he had visited Le Mans. That hadn’t been 
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was flying over night-time Normandy, 
it was adrenaline coursing through his 
veins. This was a rush he was more familiar 
with than most and 20 months spent in 
Britain’s covert training schools was about 
to be put to the test. 

The date was April 30,1942. In the cock¬ 
pit, using a full moon to guide him, young 
Pilot Officer Frank ‘Bunny’ Rymills banked 
right over the glistening River Sarthe and 
yanked a lever to open the ‘Joe hole’. Grover- 
Williams sat on the edge of the parachute 
hatch—his eyes wide with focus—and, 
within a split second of Rymills flicking 
the go light from red to green, he was out. 

A static line opened his chute and Grover- 
Williams drifted towards the French farm¬ 
land below as the drone of the Halifax’s 
engines faded away. His landing was text¬ 
book. This had been a blind drop, so there 
was no reception party to meet him. 
He buried his chute in a deep, watery ditch 
and covered a dozen miles cross-country 
to Le Mans, reaching the city just as the 
sun was rising, making his way to the 


without danger, either. Before the Second 
World War, Grover-Williams had been one 
of the world’s top grand-prix drivers. 

The inaugural Monaco Grand Prix was 
held in 1929 and the winner’s trophy was 
engraved with a single name: ‘Williams’. 
He was an enigmatic gentleman then, 
racing a handsome, British racing-green 
Bugatti Type 35B—and he was even more 
mysterious in 1942. What few people knew 
was that Grover-Williams had been born 
on the outskirts of Paris, in 1903, to an 
English father and a French mother. He was 
raised in both countries, which meant >• 
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he had perfect fluency in both lan¬ 
guages and a loyalty to both flags. 

Grover-Williams learned to drive 
in a Rolls-Royce, courtesy of his 
brother-in-law, who was an engineer 
for Sir Henry Royce. As a 17-year-old, 
he began a career as a professional 
chauffeur in Paris, ferrying the 
famous artist Sir William Orpen and 
other distinguished clients. 

Such was his passion for motor¬ 
cars that, in 1925, he purchased 
a Hispano-Suiza and went racing. 
From there, he upgraded to the light¬ 
weight Bugatti and won the French 
Grand Prix at Le Mans. He became 
a factory driver for this prestigious 
French marque, racing alongside 
established star Robert Benoist and 
hotshot Jean-Pierre Wimille, who 
was barely out of his teens. As team 
mates, the three were a force to be 
reckoned with, battling wheel- 
to-wheel with the likes of Tazio 
Nuvolari and Rudolf Caracciola. 

Funded by the Third Reich, 
Mercedes-Benz and Auto Union were 
all-conquering in grand-prix racing 
by the mid to late 1930s. Grover- 
Williams retired from motorsport 
aged 30, with many victories to his 
name, shortly before the Germans 
dominated. The older Benoist took 
the reins of Bugatti’s competition 
department and, together, he and 
Wimille diverted into endurance 
racing, winning the arduous 24 
Heures du Mans together for Bugatti 
in 1937, in a streamlined, but enor¬ 
mously bonneted car they called The 
Tank. Wimille would win Le Mans 
again in 1939, with Pierre Veyron— 
then, the Second World War began. 

Benoist, who was 44, had been 
a pilot in the First World War and was 
brought back into the Armee de 
lAir to fly a desk. Wimille, now 31, 
signed up to the flying corps, too. 

Germany wasted no time invading 
France and the cities began to empty, 
with refugees fleeing for the coun¬ 
tryside. In the second week of June, 
1940, Benoist joined the exodus from 
Paris in his supercharged Bugatti 
Type 57C Special Coupe. A swoop¬ 
ing, Art Deco masterpiece painted 
two-tone black and pistachio green, 
it probably wasn’t the most incog¬ 
nito transport he could have chosen. 

He was nearly at Poitiers when 
a German convoy caught up with 
him and, after they’d salivated over 
his glorious automobile, the enemy 


soldiers ordered Benoist to return 
with them to Paris. The convoy 
slowed for an obstruction and the 
racing driver seized his opportu¬ 
nity. He floored the Bugatti and the 
luxury car launched itself down 
a small lane to the side, in a cloud 
of dust and exhaust fumes. Before the 
Wehrmacht could raise their rifles, 
Benoist was out of range. 

At that very moment, Grover- 
Williams was crossing the English 
Channel by sea. Landing in Fal¬ 
mouth, Cornwall, he had already 
enrolled in the Royal Army Service 
Corps, driving generals around. He 
was about to get a promotion. After 
a series of clandestine interviews 
and a background check by MI5, he 
was drafted into the Special Opera¬ 
tions Executive (SOE), given a new 
identity and tasked with building 
a resistance network in France to 
help the Allies win the war. 

4 He floored the 
Bugatti. Before the 
Wehrmacht could 
raise their rifles, he 
was out of range ^ 

Transferring between comfort¬ 
able country houses in the south 
of England and a punishing train¬ 
ing centre on the wintery west coast 
of Scotland, Grover-Williams learnt 
the essentials of espionage, signals, 
safe-cracking, demolition, assassin¬ 
ation and close-quarter combat. 
At RAF Ringway near Manchester, 
he learned to parachute from low- 
level barrage balloons, wearing dark¬ 
ened motorcycle goggles to simulate 
night-time. The F-Section briefing 
officer gave him his final orders 
at the SOE’s London HQ in Portman 
Square: in a black-tiled bathroom, 
they used a loo seat as a map table. 
The following night, after a good 
lunch at the Cafe Royal with fellow 
agents, he was floating down towards 
a moonlit field in occupied France. 

Grover-Williams rented an apart¬ 
ment in Paris, in the bourgeois 16th 
arrondissement, and set about 
establishing his network of sabo¬ 
teurs. First on his list was Albert 
Fremont, a garage owner he knew. 
The second was Benoist, who was 
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a trusted friend to both—as well as 
being clever and courageous, he also 
had the perfect cover. The prag¬ 
matic Ettore Bugatti was no fan 
of the Nazis, but, as the Italian owner 
of a French company, there wasn’t 
much he could do other than manu¬ 
facture the small vans the Germans 
insisted he build for them. He sus¬ 
pected Benoist that was a part of the 
Resistance and was willing to give 
him the authorisations he needed 
to, on the face of it, service Bugatti 
clients across the whole of France. 

The focus of their operations, 
however, was another auto manu¬ 
facturer; Citroen. Grover-Williams’s 
network managed to infiltrate its 
Paris factory and, using the sabo¬ 
tage skills he’d acquired in Britain, 
he and his gang succeeded in halving 
Citroen’s Nazi-ordered production 
of cars, military trucks and half¬ 
tracks for the next couple of years. 

Benoist’s family owned a secluded 
property in Auffargis, 30 miles 
south-west of the capital, and it was 
here that the network had the Allies 
drop weapons and medical supplies. 
The guns and explosives were hidden 
in wells and the canisters in which 
the deliveries were dropped were 
sunk in a nearby reservoir. How¬ 
ever, after assembling an almighty 
arsenal for the resistance, Grover- 
Williams’s luck ran out. On August 2, 
1943, the Auffargis property was 
raided by the SS, led by Hauptschar- 
fuhrer Karl Langer, a caricature 
who strutted around in a shiny black 
trench coat, barking orders. Grover- 
Williams was taken to the SS’s 
counter-intelligence HQ at 84, Avenue 
Foch in Paris, a house of unimagin¬ 
able horrors, where he refused to give 
his interrogators any useful intelli¬ 
gence. He was later sent to the Sach- 
senshausen concentration camp near 
Berlin, where he was executed. 

Benoist had been away when the 
Auffargis bust occurred and, as he 
scrambled for information, he real¬ 
ised he was on his own. He changed 
Paris apartments, moving in with his 
brother, Maurice, in the east of the 
city, and used a telephone kiosk 
at the post office on Place Gambetta 
to try to warn those members of the 
network he could. Then, he rang his 
emergency SOE contact and put an 
extraction plan in motion. As he put 
the receiver down and walked back 
towards the apartment, he heard 



Unconventional 
methods: following 
a briefing in a London 
bathroom, SEO oper¬ 
ative Willy Grover- 
Williams parachuted 
into occupied terri¬ 
tory {facing page). 
With the help of men 
such as him, the 
Resistance organised 
no fewer than 950 
attacks across 
France on D-Day 


a man call his name. He pretended 
not to hear, sensing danger, but three 
Gestapo surrounded Benoist and 
strong-armed him into a car. 

The gas-powered Hotchkiss and 
its four occupants made their way 
west along the Grands Boulevards. 
Crammed in the back of the car 
between two scowling minders, 
Benoist realised that, if he stretched 
his arms wide behind their heads, 
he could pull the leather straps that 
opened the door latches. At the 
junction of rue de Richelieu, the car 
made a sharp left turn and, at that 
moment, Benoist pulled the right- 
hand strap and pushed hard to his 
right, tumbling out of the Hotchkiss’s 
open door onto the cobblestones 
and using the Gestapo man to break 
his fall. Before the Nazis were on 
their feet and knew what was going 
on, Benoist was sprinting up a small 
arcade and out of sight. 

His SOE contact had arranged 
for him to be picked up by the RAF 
between Angers and Le Mans. Such 
were the frequency of pick-ups and 
drop-offs near the village of Sou- 
celles that it was known among fre¬ 
quent fliers as The English Airport. 
Benoist was flown to the UK, where 
he was inducted into the British Army 
for a crash course in spy mastery, 
before being sent back to France to 
establish a new network. His mission 
was to destroy communications and 
transport links in the port city of 
Nantes ahead of and during D-Day. 

Once back in Paris, Benoist visited 
his old Le Mans team mate Wimille, 
about whom Grover-Williams had had 


reservations: the Humphrey Bogart 
lookalike had political ambitions 
and was chummy with members 
of the Vichy government. Up until 
this point, Wimille had enjoyed 
a comfortable war—he’d married 
a beautiful heiress and acquired 
a sybaritic villa on the Riviera—but 
he wanted to fight the Germans and 
Benoist trusted his instincts. 

Together, they sabotaged the 
electricity pylons on the ile Heron, 
which served Nantes, took out the 
city’s telephone exchange, banjaxed 
the railways, demolished bridges 
and felled trees across roads, so that, 
when the Nazis in the area tried to 
respond to the D-Day invasion, they 
were snookered. In total, there were 
950 resistance attacks across France 
on June 6, 1944. 

Benoist’s parents had been impris¬ 
oned following the Auffargis raid 
and, although she had been freed 
by now, his mother had never recov¬ 
ered from the ordeal. Informed that 
she was on her deathbed in hospi¬ 
tal, her son raced to her bedside. 
As he was leaving the network’s safe 
house in Sermaise, he warned his 
co-conspirators that, if he wasn’t 
back by noon the following day, he 
must have been compromised and 
they’d have to bolt. 

By the time Benoist reached the 
private Clinique Bizet, after 35 miles 
of rapid driving to Paris, his mother 
had already passed away. Heart¬ 
broken, he dragged himself to his 
flat on the rue Fustel de Coulanges, 
opened the door and found himself 
on the wrong end of a huger pistol. ► 
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i Only Wimille 
escaped, hiding 
in a stream as the 
Nazis set the 
house ablaze ^ 

A very long and uncomfortable 
night at 84, Avenue Foch ensued. 
Benoist knew he had to keep the 
address of the cell’s Sermaise safe 
house from the SS long enough for 
the others to scarper. The resistance 
group was enjoying a post-Nantes 
celebration, oblivious to the soldiers 
bursting through the gates. Only 
Wimille managed to escape, running 
for his life and hiding between the 
roots of a tree in a stream as the Nazis 
rounded up his colleagues, beat 
them and set the house ablaze. 

It was later alleged that Benoist’s 
brother, Maurice, had tipped off the 
SS about both the Paris and Auffar- 
gis addresses. Maurice had been 
a frequent visitor to Avenue Foch 
over the past three years—notably, 
never in handcuffs. After the liber¬ 
ation of Paris, he took a new identity 
and disappeared. Benoist, only 10 



days before the Allies stormed Paris, 
was carted off to Buchenwald con¬ 
centration camp in Germany, from 
which he never returned. 

Four months after the war in 
Europe had ended and a week after 
the Japanese finally surrendered, 
on September 9,1945, Paris hosted 
a motor race on a temporary circuit 
in and around the Bois de Boulogne 
in honour of Benoist. Le 'patron, 
Ettore Bugatti, was in attendance. 


Bittersweet victory: 
in 1945, Jean-Pierre 
Wimille was joined 
on the podium by 
Robert Benoist’s 
daughter, Jacqueline, 
and old friend Albert 
Fremont, survivor 
of Buchenwald, bear¬ 
ing the Williams Cup 


In a six-year-old Bugatti 59/50B, 
which had been hidden by Benoist 
during the occupation to keep it 
from the Nazis, Wimille was quick 
to re-familiarise himself with the car’s 
controls. Starting at the back, having 
missed qualifying due to air-corps 
commitments, he had soon over¬ 
taken the whole field and claimed 
a thrilling and jubilant victory. 

As the cars pulled off the track, 
a lone bugler sounded The Last Post 



I spy: for attacking the road, the fastest drivers in the French 
Resistance chose to fight at the wheel of a Bugatti 


Bugatti Type 35B 

This grand-prix car won more than 1,000 
raoes in its day. The Type 35 was viotorious 
on the fiendish Targa Florio for five oonseou- 
tive years between 1925 and 1929. The ‘B’ 
version was the best of all, with a super- 
oharger fitted to its 2.3-litre engine. Willy 
Grover-Williams used his British raoing-green 
example to win the inaugural Monaoo Grand 
Prix and the Frenoh Grand Prix twioe towards 
the end of the Roaring Twenties. 

Bugatti Type 57G Tank 

Jean-Pierre Wimille and Robert Benoist won 
the 1937 Le Mans 24 Hours in this oar, known 
as The Tank, beating their rivals by seven laps. 
Three oars were produoed and only this one 
survives today. The third oar was involved in 
a road aooident, whioh killed Ettore Bugatti’s 
son, Jean, in 1939. He was 30. 


Bugatti Type 57C Special Coupe 

Designed by soion Jean Bugatti, this green 
and blaok grand tourer from 1938 features 
some of the marque’s most flowing Art Deoo 
ooaohwork, its teardrop fenders and low 
headlights giving that ioonio horseshoe grille 
even more prominenoe. Benoist managed 
to esoape the Nazis in this oar and keep it 
out of their hands. It was also used by 
Ettore Bugatti and Wimille. 

Bugatti Type 59/50B 

Raoed before and after the Seoond World War, 
the 59/50B boasts a 3.3-litre engine devel¬ 
oping 250bhp. Only eight were built, one of 
whioh Benoist was able to squirrel away when 
the Reioh were marohing down the Champs- 
Elysees. Fittingly, it was designed to take on 
the better-funded German oompetition of 
Meroedes-Benz and Auto Union in the 1930s. 


and the crowd rose to a minute’s 
silence. On the podium, Wimille 
was joined by Jacqueline Gamier, 
Benoist’s daughter, who placed the 
winner’s wreath over his shoulders. 
Then, to his surprise, their old friend 
Fremont—frail, with a shaven head, 
having survived Buchenwald—joined 
him at the rostrum with a special 
silver trophy, the Williams Cup. 

Wimille’s instant return to form 
saw his driving career reignited and 
he went on to win many more races, 
including the 1948 French Grand Prix. 
At one point, Juan Manuel Fangio, 
the great Argentine driver who would 
win five Formula One world titles, 
raced Wimille as his team mate— 
and lost. Had Wimille not been killed 
at the wheel practising for the Argen¬ 
tinian Grand Prix in 1949, a year 
before the inaugural Formula One 
World Championship, it is likely he 
would have been crowned champion. 

Following that sunny afternoon 
in the Bois de Boulogne, Le Monde 
printed Wimille’s victorious photo¬ 
graph. The newspaper stated ‘each 
spectator understood the moral winner 
of the day was France herself’. 
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Six of the best 




Chin up 

Transform your grooming 
routine with one of these 
shaving brushes, says 

Hetty Lintell 



Clockwise from top left: Shaving brush, £43, Aesop (020-3637 4577; www.aesop.com); E Range ebony silver tip shaving brush, 
from £110, Dr Harris (020-7930 3915; www.drharris.co.uk); yellow travel shaving brush, £67, Acqua di Parma (www.selfridges.com); 
Wellington silvertip shaving brush in Union Jack, £130, Truefitt & Hill (020-7493 8496; www.truefittandhill.co.uk); black 3D 
diamond shaving brush, £82, Edwin dagger (0114-270 6706; www.edwinjagger.co.uk); I. B. Range shaving brush, 

from £42, Geo F. Trumper (020-7272 1765; www.trumpers.com) 
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The new Bencayga. 

Effortless performance everywhere. 

Find your excraordinary ac BentleyMotors.com/newBencayga 

New Bencayga V8 WLTP drive cycle: Fuel consumption, 

mpg (1/100km) - Combined 21.2 (13.3). Combined CO^ - 302 g/km. 


The name 'Bendey' and the ’B’ in wings device are registered trademarks. O 2020 Bentley Motors Limited. Model shown Bentayga V8. 











Your choice of bouquet speaks volumes, even if you have no idea what it’s saying. 
Victoria Marston reveals what’s going through your significant other’s mind 
as you present them with that ‘thoughtfully foraged’ clutch of weeds 


M en rarely buy me flowers. In 
some instances, this has been 
my own fault—it turns out that, 
if you bellow ‘No thank you, 
we’re fine’ as the man toting roses approaches 
in an Italian restaurant, the future boyfriend 
sitting opposite you will never buy you flowers 
thereafter, because he thinks you hate them. 
A couple of people have bought me plants, 
apparently unaware that plants hate me. This 
is the best thing about a bunch of flowers 
—you don’t have to 
feel guilty when they 
wither and die. The 
exception to this is 
Fenella, a weeping fig 
tree an old flame presented me with after 
rescuing her from communal dustbins. Fenella 
the rescue tree has thrived, presumably grate¬ 
ful enough to overlook the over watering. 

To clarify, for any future dalliances, I love 
flowers. They brighten any room and any day 
and are a sure-fire way to get into anyone’s 
good books (unless they suffer from hayfever). 
There are, of course, a few rules. Do not sud¬ 
denly turn up with a splendiferous bouquet, 
having never done so before, several years 
into a relationship. It might not be fair, but 


you will be accused of having an affair. 
Never, under any circumstances, buy flowers 
from a petrol station. No flowers is better than 
dead flowers (and a box of chocolates is better 
than no flowers). Supermarket flowers are 
fine for a spur-of-the-moment addition to 
the weekly shop, but unsuitable for a birthday 
or anniversary (or if you are actually having 
an affair). Flowers by post are a thoughtful 
touch for someone you can’t see in person, but 
be aware that they may be a) dead, b) squashed 

or c) both, upon 
arrival. Otherwise, 
stop being lazy and 
visit your local florist. 
Dig a little deeper 
than the cellophane and the bouquet you select 
for a loved one says more than how much you 
spent on it. Floriography, or the language 
of flowers, may have fallen out of fashion, 
but was once regularly employed in works 
of art and literature—Shakespeare was a great 
one for a floral entendre—and the Victorians 
were more likely to say it with flowers than 
to have a conversation. The next time you 
reach for the carnations, you might want to 
consult this handy guide first, to check you 
aren’t entirely putting your foot in it. ^ 


i No flowers is better 
than dead flowers ^ 


Foraged wildflowers 

What you think 

‘I forgot to go to the florist, which is now 
shut—this will have to do’ 

What they actually mean 

Wildflowers have an entire language of 
their own, but, ultimately, they say ‘I took 
the time to pick these for you’, which 
is priceless. However, stay out of parks 
(flowers picked there aren’t wild, they’re 
stolen) and avoid protected species. 



Pick of the 
bunch 
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Carnations 


What you think 

‘My mother has always loved them’ 

What they actually mean 

Pride and beauty—so, if you are acoused 
of buying flowers simply beoause your 
mother likes them, you oan respond: ‘But 
no! These represent how proud I am to 
be seen with such a great beauty!’ It is 
very important that this line be delivered 
without a trace of sarcasm 


Chrysanthemums 

What you think 

‘I appear to be holding a bunch of pom¬ 
poms for very small cheerleaders’ 

What they actually mean 

These flowers are brimming with optimism, 
joy and fidelity, and indicate a long life— 

‘I am optimistic that I can remain faithful 
to you no matter how long we both live 
and the idea fills me with great joy’ 




Sunflowers 

What you think 

‘If they’re good enough 
for van Gogh...’ 

What they actually mean 

Confusingly, little dwarf sunflowers repre¬ 
sent love and adoration (good), whereas 
the taller ones apparently imply a degree 
of haughtiness (less good). Combine the 
two if you want to say: ‘You’re a bit stuck 
up, but I love you anyway’ 



Irises 

What you think 

‘I knew a girl called Iris, once...’ 
What they actually mean 

Wisdom, hope, trust, valour and 
eloquence: ‘I am not brave or 
eloquent enough to express my 
feelings, so I have wisely invested 
in these blooms in the hope that 
I can trust them to do it for me’ 


Roses 

What you think 

‘You can’t go wrong with roses’ 

What they actually mean 

Firstly, yes, you can go wrong with roses— 
one is romantic and a dozen is romantic, 
yet three is a bit cheap (unless they’re in an 
enormous mixed bouquet). Colour can be 
confusing: red is for romance; white for purity 
and youth; pink for gratitude and admiration; 
yellow for friendship or jealousy (who isn’t 
jealous of their friends at some point?); blue 
for mystery; purple for majesty and charm— 
the list goes on. Handily, whatever the hue, 
we’ve been brainwashed into thinking ‘Oh, 
roses—how romantic!’, upon receiving them 



Lilies 



What you think 

‘I hope these look more impressive once 
they open. And don’t kill the cat’ 

What they actually mean 

White stargazers repre¬ 
sent chastity, pure¬ 
ness and sympathy 
(‘Sorry you’re single’, 
perhaps), pink signals 
prosperity (‘Yes, dear, you 
can expect these on a weekly 
basis’). Strongly associated 
with funerals, they may not be the 
best choice for the over-sensitive 


Tulips 


What you think 

‘More reasonable than a weekend 
in Amsterdam’ 

What they actually mean 

Joy—and who wouldn’t be grateful for 
a little more joy in their life? 



Daffodils 



What you think 

‘Why am I paying for these when we have 
a garden full of them?’ 

What they actually mean 

A classic symbol of spring, these cheerful 
little chaps stand for fresh 
beginnings and rebirth— 
a way of marking a new 
job or, perhaps, 
a renewed attempt 
at a relationship 
(‘Yes, this always 
ends in tears, but 
we’re bound to 
have learnt our 
lessons this time!’) 



An enormous 
mixed bouquet 

What you think 

‘I had no idea flowers 
could cost this much’ 

What they actually 
mean 

Usually far too complex 
to decipher—in any case, 
the recipient will be so 
busy arranging them and 
posting photographs on 
social media that they 
won’t care. These bou¬ 
quets are by far the safest 
option and, therefore, 
money well spent 
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^ Ugly ingredients yield 
succour and good cheer 

They’ll never be the prettiest dishes, but no fickle food fashion can 
beat the almost forgotten appeal of cold beef consomme, oeufs 
en gelee and wobbling pig trotters, believes Tom Parker Bowles 

Illustrations by Annabelle King 






I T is, for me, the very quint¬ 
essence of cow—a cool, gently 
trembling mass that gleams 
like polished amber. Simply 
served in a plain white bowl, Wilton’s 
cold beef consomme, with its lone, 
verdant sprig of curly parsley garnish, 
is a dish of quiet majesty. And one 
that manages to be both intensely 
bovine and breezily light. But, for aU 
its stripped-back purity, this is no 
five-minute feast. Rather a resolutely 
old-school slog of simmering, skim¬ 
ming and arduous clarification. 

Nor is it the most popular of dishes. 
‘Urgh,’ cry my friends in disgusted 
union, as I merrily slurp another 
spoonful. ‘Savoury jelly! How could 
you? It’s vile and debased and just 
plain wrong.’ They’re not alone in 
their distaste. Once a gentleman’s- 
club classic (as well as a staple on 
grand hotel menus across Europe), 
this magnificent consomme is now 
the rarest of treats, a classic recipe 
that can only be found in this great¬ 
est of St James’s fish restaurants. 

The same goes for another jellied 
masterpiece, oeufs en gelee, in 
which soft-boiled eggs, with gently 
oozing yolks, are wrapped in silken 
slices of ham, then encased in more 
of that wobbling amber ambrosia. 
Rowley Leigh used to serve it at Le 
Cafe Anglais and it appeared for 
a while on the menu at Bellamy’s in 
Mayfair. It was taken off, according 
to proprietor Gavin Rankin, ‘as no 
one save you and Rowley ever 
ordered it’. Still, at least it gives me 
an excuse to get on the train to Paris 
and settle in for a long lunch at Chez 
Georges. Here, among the artfully 
aged mirrors, battered bar and 
scuffed mosaic floor, the classics 
are served up to an eternally appre¬ 
ciative crowd. As in Wilton’s, flckle 
food fashion has no place here. 
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Because fashion and food are the 
most uncomfortable of bedfellows. 
I don’t mean the world of haute 
couture, but rather those half-baked 
lists that are trotted out each year, 
telling us that Singaporean food 
is Hot!Hot!Hot! (gosh, they must be 
so honoured) and gram flour is out 
(tell that to the many food cultures 
of the Indian sub-continent). Trends 
are, by their very nature, fleeting, 
transient things that move from 
white hot to stone cold in a matter 
of minutes. There is no place for 
them in the world of food. 

As Simon Hopkinson and Lindsey 
Bareham write in The Prawn Cock¬ 
tail Years, that glorious love letter 
to ‘unfashionable’ recipes such as 


chicken chasseur, sole veronique 
and Black Forest gateau, ‘these are 
classic dishes which have always 
stood the test of time. They may not 
always be prepared in the best pos¬ 
sible way from the finest possible 
ingredients, but it’s easy to under¬ 
stand their appeal’. It sure is. 

Take mince. In its prep-school 
incarnation, it was less lunch and 
more edible insult, a dreary distilla¬ 
tion of all that was wrong with 
British institutional food—grey, 
gristly bullets, drowning in cheap fat 
and served with soggy, black-flecked 
spuds that wept water and despair. 
It put me off the stuff for years. Then, 
I tried the version at The Quality 
Chop House, made from a cow that 
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4 Trends are 
fleeting, transient. 
There is no place 
for them in the 
world of food ^ 

knew a thing or two about flavour, 
slowly cooked with litres of dark beef 
and chicken stock, plus a good whack 
of red wine, before being slathered 
over sourdough toast gently fried 
in dripping. Reader, I’d marry it. 

Then there are pigs’ trotters, 
hardly the most attractive ingredient 
in their raw, bristle-covered form. 
But, once stuffed with sweetbreads, 
chicken mousse and morels (a la 
Pierre Koffman) or red-braised in the 
Sichuan style, they’re riots of wob¬ 
bling texture and delicate porcine 
flavour. Fergus Henderson, that 
patron saint of ’umbles, used to sell 
his famed trotter gear (a key ingre¬ 
dient of his mighty chicken, bacon 
and trotter pie) in freezable pouches. 

‘Your gastronomic friend,’ he 
wrote, ‘your culinary therapist, and 
the very essence of unctuous poten¬ 
tial.’ They’re no longer available 
ready-made (boo hoo), although I’ve 
included his recipe below. It really 
is one of the greatest additions >► 
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to pretty much anything, from stews 
and braises, to clams and snails. 
From ugly ingredient comes suc¬ 
cour and good cheer. Don’t fear the 
wobbling trotter, rather, embrace it. 

The savoury is another almost 
forgotten classic, much beloved by 
Victorian and Edwardian gentle¬ 
men and served between the pud¬ 
ding and the fruit. Ambrose Heath, 
the author of Good Savouries, 
a whole tome devoted to these bite- 
sized morsels, described them as 
‘an admirable witticism or amusing 
epigram at the close of a pleasant 
conversation’. Mrs Beeton was also 
a fan, praising their ‘piquant, rather 
strong, appetising flavour’. You can 
still find Welsh rarebit at 45 Jermyn 
Street and St John (and who 
doesn’t prefer posh cheese on 
toast to the oversweet tyranny 
of the pudding?), but 1 wish 
they were served more widely. 

One place they still flourish 
is in Clubland, up and down 
St James’s Street, from devils on 
horseback and Scotch woodcock 
to herring roes on toast. Sadly, 
however, these are the exceptions 
rather than the rule. 

1 could go on and on. Chicken 
Kiev, a resolutely French dish 
despite that Russian name, was 
a staple of my childhood—albeit 

Trotter gear 


bought from Sainsbury’s, rather 
than made fresh. For a rather more 
exalted version, Jesse Dunford Wood 
makes a plump, garlic-gushing 
classic at Parlour. 1 also love his 
Arctic roll. Even the vol-au-vent, so 
roundly derided, can be made great 
with suitably flaky pastry and 
a rich, ham-studded filling, enrobed 
in the richest of white sauces. 

Note that not every dish makes 
the cut. As Mr Hopkinson and Miss 
Bareham point out in The Prawn 


Cocktail Years: ‘You will not find 
Brown Windsor Soup, Steak Diane 
and Peche Flambee among these 
pages because, in their time, they 
were every bit as unpleasant as the 
contemporary mish-mash that is 
flung together in the name of modern 
British cooking.’ 

Well, quite. 1 have little urge to 
revisit the frogspawn hell of tapioca. 
Spam fritters, too. When it comes 
to the dishes of the past, some things 
are best left forgotten. ^ 





In good hands, great 
British dishes elevate 
humble ingredients 
to flavourful feasts 






T rotter gear is constant, but changeable, evolving 
with the seasons to suit its companions. In the summer 
we will use white wine, in winter, we use red or a bottle 
of Madeira. We often treat it to a tot of Calvados, as a spiritual 
gesture. Your attitude to Trotter Gear should be similar to 
your attitude to stock... use what you have and common 
sense. It is a stock, a sauce, and a meal in itself.’ 

This recipe comes from The Book of St John by Fergus 
Henderson and Trevor Gulliver. It looks complex, but it’s not. 
Get your trotters from your butcher and ensure the hair is 
removed, either with a razor or by singeing with a blow torch. 
Once made, it can be added to anything, from soups and stews 
to braises and pies. It’s subtle, silken and utterly addictive. 


Method 

> First, blanch the trotters to remove the initial 
scum. Place them in a large ovenproof lidded 
pot, cover with water and bring to the boil. 
Boil for five minutes, then drain. 

> Place the blanched trotters back in the pot 
with all the rest of the ingredients, ensuring 
the trotters are submerged. Cover and place 
in a gentle oven, cooking for at least three 
hours, until the trotters are totally giving. It is 
almost impossible to overcook—you want the 
meat and skin dropping off the bone. 

> Pour the contents of the pan into a colander, 
retaining the liquor in a bowl beneath. When 
the trotters are just cool enough to handle (but 
not cold), pick all the flesh, fat and skin off 
the bones, taking care to discard all the bones. 

Tear the skin into pieces, but keep chunks 
large at the beginning. Add the pieces to 
the cooking liquor as you go, then pour 
into sterilised jars, seal and refrigerate. 

► Cooled beneath their protective blankets 
of fat, your jars should keep for 10 days 
or more. Remember it freezes beautifully. 


Ingredients 

6 pig’s trotters, 
cleaned and with 
all the hair 
removed 
2 onions, peeled 
2 carrots, peeled 
2 sticks of celery 
2 leeks, slit in half 
and cleaned 

1 whole head 
of garlic 

1 bunch of thyme 
A handful 
of black 
peppercorns 
Half a bottle 
of Madeira (or the 
wine you have 
to hand) 
Enough chicken 
stock to cover the 
trotters 
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Baked beans and a nice Chianti 






Most of us don’t dine like kings every night of the week, but that doesn’t mean 
we can’t elevate the occasion with a glass of something delicious. Harry Eyres 
recommends the best wines to accompany simple weekday suppers 


D uring one winter 
season in London, the 
expatriate American 
novelist Henry James 
dined out every single evening. 
James was a sociable bachelor, so 
perhaps the attractions of eating 
at home had never been particularly 
strong, but one can only marvel at 
his stamina—and look back to an 
age before war and pandemic with 
a touch of nostalgia and envy. 

Opportunities to eat out have 
been severely limited over recent 
months and even the reluctant 
chefs among us have become better 
acquainted with pots and pans. 
Eating simple, tasty, home-cooked 
suppers has become more a part 
of our routine than ever. So, too, 
should be the opening of ‘weekday 
wines’, by which I mean the delici¬ 
ously quaffable kind of bottle that 
may not call for a tasting note as long 
as one of James’s endless sentences. 


Pizza 


I count myself lucky to 
have the excellent, authen¬ 
tically south Italian 
Sacro Cuore pizzeria 
very nearby in London. 

The crust has both 
crispness and pliable 
softness and you don’t 
need to look further 
than the Napoli: a feast 
of tomato, mozzarella, 
anchovies and olives. 

Wine pairing 
Primitive from Puglia is 
probably the most familiar 
southern Italian red, but why not be 
more adventurous and go for a Cala¬ 
brian Giro? 2018 Giro Rosso Gagli- 
oppo Santa Venere (&9.95; www. 
thewinesociety.com) is delightfully 
gamey, rustic in the best sense and 
made from the Gaglioppo grape, 
which gives a scent of roses. 


a thoroughly satisfying 
dish for all seasons. 
Wine pairing 
Sauvignon Blanc is the 
best grape here—not the 
nettley, elderflowery New Zealand or 
Loire versions, but the slightly fuller, 
rounder style of Bordeaux. Chateau 
Bauduc Blanc Sec 2018 (&11.95; www. 
finewinedirect.co.uk) has ripe goose¬ 
berry aromas and good roundness 
in the mouth, still retaining freshness. 






Bangers and mash 

I’m rather traditional and 
like my sausages made of 
pork (85%, at least), not too 
strongly flavoured with 
herbs or spices. Butchers’ 
bangers will be best, but 
I find Sainsbury’s Taste 
the Difference range of 
sausages to be excellent. 

For the mash, add lash¬ 
ings of butter and a grat¬ 
ing of nutmeg—try King 
Edwards for choice. 

Wine pairing 

This meal calls for a robust red, with 
good sturdy power, rather than per¬ 
fume and finesse. The options that 
come to mind are an excellent pep¬ 
pery Aussie Shiraz, such as D’Aren- 
berg’s foot-trodden The Footbolt 
2017 (&13.30; www.greatwine.co.uk) 
or a wine from Spain’s warm Medi¬ 
terranean coast. My pick is Torres 
Sangre de Toro 2018 (£7.50; www. 
tesco.com). Made from 65% Gar- 
nacha and 35% Carinena, it shows 
vivid red-fruit character and juiciness, 
with velvety warmth and attractive 
freshness, without heaviness. 


Fish fingers with 
tartare sauce 


Who said fish fingers were 
only for children? The only 
criticism that can be levelled 
against them is blandness, 
so a very important ele¬ 
ment is tartare sauce—pre¬ 
ferably homemade. You can 
cheat by using Hellmann’s 
mayonnaise, but you must 
not skimp on capers. 

Wine pairing 

I was torn, in this case, between an 
Australian Ghardonnay, such as the 
excellent Wakefield Jaraman 2018 
(&17.99 or &15.99 as part of a mixed 
case; www.majestic.co.uk), which 
is made from a mix of Glare Valley 
and Margaret River fruit, and my 
eventual choice, an Albarino from 
Spanish Galicia’s Atlantic coast. 
Mar de Frades Albarino 2019 
(£16.50; www.vinvm.co.uk) bene¬ 
fits from cold maceration on the 
skins and an extended period on 
the lees, so, as well as the 
citrus-blossom notes 
on the nose and white 
peach on the palate, 
there’s excellent 
texture, salinity 
and a dry mine¬ 
ral finish. 


Tomato soup 

My favourite tomato soup 
involves plum tomatoes, 
lots of garlic, chopped 
cavalo nero and (if a bit 
more oomph is needed) 
red lentils. This makes 
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Chicken curry 

You’ll have your own favour¬ 
ite local curry house and 
preferences when it comes 
to rich, butter-based curries 
or lighter, fresher ones. 

All dishes will be spicy 
to some degree and the 
hottest are best accom¬ 
panied by beer, but, for 
a medium level of spice, 

I recommend white 
wines from England, 

Germany and Alsace. 

Wine pairing 
German Rieslings or an elderflower- 
scented English Bacchus, such as 
Adnams English Bacchus (£83.94 
for six; www.adnams.co.uk), go 
perfectly with chicken curry, but 
my pick here, beautifully spicy and 
rounded yet piquant, is Domaine 
Zind-Humbrecht Zind Organic (£21.49; 
www.waitrose.cellar.com), from one 
of the very best estates in Alsace. 



Spag bol 



MONnkUIlM 




Not the most original of 
dishes, but surely one of the 
most versatile and satisfy¬ 
ing. Requirements include 
mince that’s not too lean 
and not too fatty, celery, 
carrots, onion, garlic, bay 
leaves and tomato puree, 
as well as good-quality 
tinned tomatoes and 
some white wine in the 
sauce. Finish with grated 
Parmesan, of course. For 
the pasta: Napolina or De Cecco. 
Wine pairing 

Chianti, surely? Well, not necessarily 
so—a relatively young and not over- 
serious or tannic Barolo-lookalike, 
such as Langhe Nebbiolo Crissante 
2017 (£23.50; www.tanners-wines. 
co.uk), would do nicely. However, 
Chianti Classico Monteraponi 2015 
(£140 per dozen IB; www.justerinis. 
com) has exactly the right medium- 
weight freshness and rasping bite 
for this medium-weight dish. 
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Jacket potato 
and baked 
beans 

The choice of potato for 
baking is important 
—Desiree is my prefer¬ 
ence—and please bake 
in the oven rather than 
the microwave, if you 
want to achieve the 
essential crispy skin. 

When it comes to beans, 
well, the best-known 
brand will never let you down. If you 
are seeking a little variety, replace 
the beans with chilli con came. 
Wine pairing 

This isn’t difficult—it has to be 
Beaujolais. The lovely hilly region 
north of Lyon is enjoying a renais¬ 
sance. In particular, the fragrant, 
juicy wines from the 10 named 
villages or crus offer great value. 
Morgon Les Charmes J. M. Aujoux 
2018 (£10.95; www.thewinesociety. 
com) is the epitome of juicy, lively 
Camay, with the special Morgon 
note of raspberry and red cherry. 


Cheese ome¬ 
lette or tortilla 
de patatas 

When I lived in Spain, 
my go-to eat-in dish 
was tortilla de patatas, 
the simple, but always 
delicious once-turned 
potato omelette. Waxy 
potatoes are de rigueur 
here, good free-range 
eggs (of course), lots of 
olive oil and (optionally) 
onion. Others may prefer 
an omelette filled with 
cheese (Gruyere or Ched¬ 
dar), mushrooms or ham. 
Wine pairing 
The flavours here are not 
too strong, so Rioja— 
which, at its best, has 
elegance and delicacy, 
as well as strength— 
is just the ticket. My 
favourite weekday Rioja 
comes from the small, 
family-owned and bio- 
dynamically farmed 
estate Artuke: Artuke 
Rioja 2019 (£12.50; www. 
leaandsandeman.co.uk) is 
vibrantly fruity, rather than 
heavily oaky in style. 
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Whether you are off to the countryside or heading back to town, the Ultimate Weekender bag will take you there in style. £2,350 


A timeless classic 

A bastion of British tradition, Chapman makes sophisticated, sustainable bags 
and accessories that are equally at home in town and country 


F rom a comer of Cumbria with cen¬ 
turies of leather-working heritage 
comes an accessories brand that 
captures the essence of timeless 
style. Founded in 1984, Chapman creates 
luxury leather and canvas bags, backpacks 
and briefcases that are made to last not 
only because of their exceptional quality 
but also for their classic designs, which 
transcend trends and fads to look elegant 
and sophisticated in any context. 

‘Chapman isn’t about fashion,’ notes 
CEO Cedric Stonex. ‘That’s because the 
beauty we see in our 
products comes 
from their pur¬ 
pose, not only 

Go fishing: the 
Troutbeck, £230 



their form; so we’ll never be doing sea¬ 
sonal collections—that’s not the point.’ 

Instead, tradition is at the heart of the 
brand. Each piece is made in the company’s 
Carlisle workshop and combines the finest- 
quality materials, such as Italian leather and 
British brass fittings, with exquisite craft- 
manship: Chapman’s mantra is that ‘it 
takes time to create something timeless’ and 
its makers serve years of apprenticeship to 
hone their skills. Traditional as it may 
be, however, the company is hardly old- 
fashioned: ‘Look at our new backpacks 
and washbags,’ points out Mr Stonex. ‘We 
simply aim to be timeless—always useful, 
not always fashionable.’ 

British country style is the inspiration 
behind Chapman’s designs, but, conscious 
that we spend much of our lives in towns 
and cities, the brand brings together the 


best of both worlds. T 
company’s bags rangt 
the versatile ladies’ Bi 
ness Tote, the stream¬ 
lined look of which 
belies Tardis-like 
interiors that can 
accommodate any¬ 
thing from laptop to 
make-up essentials, t 
the Minimalist briefcase, which shelters 
your technology and paperwork in the pad¬ 
ded comfort of a classic canvas piece, and 
the fabulous Ultimate Weekender, a stylish, 
perfectly sized leather bag that takes you 
seamlessly from the buzz of the city to the 
peacefulness of open fields. Gentlemen 
may want to pack into the latter one of 
Chapman’s brilliant washbags, which not 
only look great, but also have a double zip 
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that makes it easy to find those pesky 
toiletries that always hide at the bottom. 

Another must-have is the reflective 
leather cycle backpack, which solves the 
problem of riding a bicycle safely in the 
evening as well as being suitably attired 
for a meeting or a day at the office. This 
clever piece reflects car headlights in the 
dark, ensuring you are always easy to spot. 
Indeed, the cycle backpack is testament 
to the company’s painstaking attention to 
the changing needs of modern life—it’s 
the same approach that has lead them to 
include easy-access pockets for phone and 
tickets in their briefcases, or use double¬ 
layer waterproof bonded cotton in their 
canvas bags, so that they are certain to 
withstand the British weather. 

‘We start with you, with what you might 
need every day, for your business trip, your 
weekend or your holiday—and 
then create the ideal bag to 
suit the pur¬ 
pose,’ says 
Mr Stonex. 

As handy 
and practical 
as they are 


Facing page: 

Washbag, 

£350.Left: 

Cycling 

backpack, 

£495 





Top: The only tote you’ll ever need, Z495. Above: The matching Cargo range, from £155 



This chic ladies’ backpack is big enough to see you on a weekend getaway. £425 


stylish. Chapman’s bags and accessories 
have another important advantage. 
Because they are very sturdy, made in 
Britain, using British materials whenever 
possible, and as far from ‘fast-fashion’ as 
they can conceivably get, they are quint- 
essentially sustainable. 

4 The beauty in our 
products comes from 
their purpose, not 
only their form ^ 

And if, after years of use, your Chapman 
bag ever needs a little TLC, the company 
will take care of it for you. As Mr Stonex 
says: ‘Chapman bags last as long as you 
care for them to, helping us all tread more 
lightly in our world.’ 

For more information on Chapman’s 
hags, visit www.chapmanmade.uk or 
telephone 01228 514514 









Six of the best 




Under cover 

Protect your assets with Hetty 
Lintell’s pick of the best tech cases 




Clockwise from top left: Royal blue IPad case, £184, Launer (01883 625562; www.launer.com); Connaught document case in tobacco 
pebble, £450, Aspinal of London (01428 648180; www.aspinaloflondon.com); Augmenfed Paper Sartorial musfard yellow, £675, Montblanc 
(0345 504 0111; www.montblanc.com); The Executive folio leafherfech case In Sahara fan and eucalypfus, £650, Stow London (01763 247030; 
www.sfowlondon.co.uk); Lifesfyle A4 envelope porffolio In fan, £710, Eftinger (020-8877 1616; www.etflnger.co.uk); Folio In brown leafher, 

£350, Benneff Winch (020-8696 7147; www.benneffwinch.com) 
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THE FINEST BRITISH COUNTRY WEAR 


Discover the new collection in-store and online now 
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Want to cultivate serious specs appeal? Emma 
Hughes gathers advice from those in the know 


I F eyes are the windows to the soul, 
then what you wear around them is 
the window dressing. Women have no 
shortage of socially approved options 
when it comes to expressing themselves 
in this area—flicky liner, fluttery lashes, 
a statement fringe—but, if you’re a man, 
there’s really only one direction in which 
you can go. 

‘Glasses are a serious purchase,’ says free¬ 
lance men’s-style writer Nick Carvell, who has 
worked with Mr Porter and GQ (Instagram. 
com/nickcarvell). For him, they’re a part 
of your look that calls for as much thought 
as, say, an investment coat. ‘If you’re someone 
who wears them all the time, they have to work 
for multiple situations and dress codes.’ 

Trends in eyewear, he says, are ‘relatively 
slow moving’, but discernible. ‘A few years 
ago, you mostly saw men of all ages in Ray- 
Ban Wayfarer-style glasses in a tortoiseshell 
acetate,’ explains Mr Carvell. ‘Acetate stayed, 
but the shape then morphed into a 1930s- 
style round one. You’re now seeing a return 


4 If eyes are the 
windows to the soul, 
then what you wear 
around them is the 
window dressing j 

to the kind of glasses 1 remember my dad 
wearing in the 1980s, with a very thin metal 
frame and bigger lenses.’ 

People scoff that Superman wouldn’t actu¬ 
ally have been able to fool people into 
thinking he was plain old Clark Kent simply 
by donning a pair of specs, but there’s no 
denying their transformative power. Actors 
love them for exactly this reason, both on 
and off screen: Colin Firth has channelled 
Michael Caine in heavy tortoiseshell acetate 
frames made by Cutler and Gross, Daniel 
Craig sports rounder models from the same 


brand and Idris Elba favours squarish Oliver 
Peoples frames on the red carpet. 

Male politicians, too, have long known the 
difference the right pair of glasses can make. 
Chancellor Rishi Sunak’s serious, squoval 
glasses semaphore competence and Sir Win¬ 
ston Churchill’s—sometimes owlishly round, 
sometimes scholarly half-moons—were as 
much a part of his brand as his hats and 
cigars. The man himself entrusted the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of his spectacles 
to C. W. Dixey & Son on London’s Old Bond 
Street, the world’s oldest independent eye- 
wear company, which was also patronised by 
Ian Fleming and Peter Sellers, as well as the 
1st Duke of Wellington. Even the Iron Duke’s 
foe Napoleon had C. W. Dixey glasses. 
Managing director Simon Palmer has seen 
it all and his team is adept at matchmaking 
men who come in with the right frames. 

‘Most of the time, they’re dithering between 
one or two styles because they can see what 
other people are wearing, whether that’s 
around the office or on television,’ he reflects. 
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Facing page: Colin Firth in The Railway Man. 
Top: Good enough for a spy: Daniel Craig. 
Left: Adding a dash to office wear for Idris 
E\ba. Above: Glasses made by C. W. Dixey 
were favoured by Sir Winston Churchill 


‘But they can be wildly different and, if you 
buy a pair you really like that suits you, 
there’s no reason they shouldn’t last for six, 
seven or more years.’ No pressure, then. 

For him, a man’s frame choice will ulti¬ 
mately boil down to ‘how brave he can be’. 
An architect can get away with something 
avant garde, he says, but ‘I can’t imagine 
a barrister wearing crazy-coloured glasses 
in court—Chartwell 2 is popular with them’. 
(The frames in question are part of a range 
modelled after Churchill’s own glasses.) 
That’s not to say that Mr Palmer approves 
of leaps in the dark. ‘The bottom line is that 
you have to try them on. Nothing beats that.’ 

Modern spectacle-maker Cubitts has shaken 
things up with its online Speculator tool, which 
allows shoppers to upload a picture of their 
face to the website and superimpose glasses 
from the range over it, before screenshotting 
the result and sending it to themselves. 

‘It’s extremely popular with male shoppers,’ 
confirms Liz Moffatt from Cubitts. ‘I think 
that, for any user, it gives them the time >- 
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Would Clark Kent (Henry Cavill) really have been unrecognisable without his glasses? 


to assess their appearance without feeling 
self-conscious and to select frames they 
perhaps wouldn’t pick up in store, because 
there’s no risk of anyone seeing if they really 
don’t suit them.’ Right now, the company 
is also developing an innovative new head¬ 
scanning app, HERU, which will let cus¬ 
tomers try on, customise and order anything 
from the collection, as well as made-to- 
measure and bespoke frames, using their 
phone or tablet from anywhere in the world. 

The internet is awash with intimidatingly 
specific advice about what frame shape will 
and won’t suit you, but the process of finding 
your perfect pair is really more of an art 
than a science. ‘The general rule is that 
those with a round face should opt for angu¬ 
lar frames and vice versa,’ Miss Moffatt 
explains, adding that well-fitting frames 
should ‘fall on the right spot of your nose 
bridge and sit under your eyebrows’—but 
there are plenty of other factors that need 
to be weighed up, too, from your complexion 
to where in the world you’ll be wearing them 
(thick, heavy frames can quickly get uncom¬ 
fortable in heat and humidity). 

Rather than thinking of your glasses in 
the singular, like the aforementioned coat, 
perhaps it might be better to class them with 
shoes—something of which you have mul¬ 
tiple pairs, which you can switch around. 
Mr Palmer, who wears glasses to drive and 
for looking at screens, has ‘three different 


styles in three different colourways’, includ¬ 
ing a light tortoiseshell pair to wear outside 
and darker blue frames from Dixey’s new 
Imperial collection (inspired by a gold, pearl 
and blue-enamel pair created for Emperor 
Qianlong of China in 1793). 

4a man’s frame choice 
will boil down to “how 
brave he can be. I can’t 
imagine a barrister 
wearing crazy-coloured 
glasses in court” ^ 

Mr Carvell also has three pairs: tortoise¬ 
shell acetates from Oliver Peoples, a bespoke, 
gold-toned aviator-inspired pair from Tom 
Davies and clear acetate ones from Cubitts, 
‘which go with everything’ and ‘add a bit of 
structure’ to his face. In his line of work, it’s 
impossible to ignore menswear trends—and 
there’s nothing wrong with keeping up with 
what’s in magazines and on the catwalks. 

‘Ultimately, you should go for frames that 
fit with your existing personal style,’ he con¬ 
cludes. ‘It’s so important to get something 
you feel comfortable in, or you won’t feel 
at your most confident.’ 


1) Shape up 

. A good general rule 

^ of thumb Is that 

your glasses should 
, - do the opposite 

of whatever your 
■ ' ' faoe does—so, 

If you have a square faoe, ohoose 
a rounder, softer style. ‘It’s all about 
trying to aohieve balanoe,’ says Niok 
Carvell. ‘Pay attention to your faoe 
shape and oolouring more than any¬ 
thing else. You oan get away with 
a lot within those parameters’ 

2) Older? 

Be bolder 

‘Younger men tend 
to opt for thinner 
styles and metal 
^ ' speotaoles in par- 

tioular, whereas 

older men seem to be more willing 
to take risks, ohooslng vivid aoe- 
tates and more distinotive shapes,’ 
reveals Liz Moffatt 


3) Get a second 
opinion 

sy Been wearing the 



t 


{\ZJ f‘ same type of frames 
' for a deoade? Time 
■ to draft in reinforoe- 
ments. ‘What often 
happens here is that a ohap oomes 
in, ohooses something he’s always 
gone for before, then his partner 
arrives and steers him towards 
something a bit more interesting,’ 
explains Simon Palmer 
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Six of the best 



Clockwise from top left: Patchwork linen boxer shorts, £70, Emma Willis (020-7930 9980; www.emmawillis.com); navy Salcombe stripe boxers, 
£25, Sirplus (020-7127 4213; www.sirplus.co.uk); polka-dot boxer shorts, £38, Sunspel (0115-973 7860; www.sunspel.com); pink Bengal cotton 
stripe boxer shorts, £65, Turnbull & Asser (020-7808 3138; www.turnbullandasser.co.uk); tropical feather boxer shorts, £24, Pandora’s Boxers 
(07967 312025; www.pandorasboxers.co.uk); stripe boxer short, £35, Hamilton & Hare (020-3176 4410; www.hamiltonandhare.eom) W 
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The joy of socks 

To match or not to match? Bright or subtle? Patterned or plain? In fact, do we really 
need to wear them at all? Sock enthusiast James Fisher shares his wisdom 


R arely a day went by, back in the 
heady days of office working, when 
either the Editor of this supple¬ 
ment or the Editor of Country Life 
as a whole wouldn’t make some comment on 
my socks. This was usually because they 
hailed from a palette of colours you would 
tend to find more readily in the borders 
of the UK’s more prestigious gardens. What 
is good enough for the rose is good enough 
for the ankle, I have always thought. 

I feel a great sense of pride in my socks, 
more so perhaps than other items in my 
wardrobe, and that’s because I’ve always 
thought that a brightly coloured sock is the 
perfect amount of rebellion in the modern 
working world. A pair of pink socks says to 
people: ‘There’s a bloke who knows the rules, 
and exactly how far to push them.’ As the 
great satirist Saki said (not about me, but still 
relevant): ‘His socks compelled one’s atten¬ 
tion without losing one’s respect.’ As our 


4 A brightly coloured 
sock is the perfect 
amount of rebellion 
in the working world ^ 

society becomes increasingly uniform, the 
sock can be a signal of elegant defiance. 

I guess it happens to different people at 
different ages. My first time, I was 17 and my 
entire family was with me, eagerly watching 
as I opened that tell-tale squishy package. 
I looked down, saw a packet of socks and 
thought: ‘Thank God for that.’ This wasn’t 
the first time I had been given socks for 
Christmas—not even close—but before then, 
I had always seen them as a wasted present. 
‘Socks? Really?’, I’d think, naively lamenting 
the absence of four cans of Stella and a copy 


of FHM. The tables have turned and, now, 
there is nothing I look forward to more at 
Christmas than a new pair of socks. Is there 
any better feeling than pulling on a fresh pair? 

The sock is strange. It’s so simple and yet 
inspires so many opinions, theories and 
styles. Matching or not matching? Bright or 
plain? In fact, why wear socks at all? 

You only need to type the word ‘sock’ into 
Google to realise the sheer scale of the 
debate, but before we dive into the hellish 
world of feet and what should (or shouldn’t) 
be covering them, let us first establish some 
simple truths. If it is a funeral, the correct 
colour is black—the end. Socks with sandals? 
Absolutely never. If you are worried about 
what the sight of your bare feet might do 
to other people, then go to a doctor. David 
Beckham is the only man allowed to wear 
socks with sandals and that is because he 
is beautiful. Socks with Crocs? Not if you 
ever plan on having sex again. 
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Socks of colour are loved (by me) and 

loathed (by boring people) in equal measure. 
As a general rule, if you are wearing a shirt 
with a collar, it’s a sensible idea to attempt 
to match your sock to your shirt. Matching 
colours shows that you have some degree 
of organisation in your life. If a man can 
match his socks to his shirt, he can probably 
file a tax return or change a nappy. This is, 
they tell me, important. 

When it comes to more formal functions, 
such as black-tie dinners, then my advice 
is to go as bright and colourful as possible. 
After all, every man is basically wearing the 
same outfit (apart from those pretending to 
have Scottish heritage and wearing trews), 
so it’s a great way to say ‘Hey, look at me. 
I’m a bit interesting’—even if, in truth, you 
aren’t. As the great Gary Oldman said: ‘You 
choose your friends by their character and 
your socks by their colour.’ 

Should you need any more evidence on 
the merits of coloured socks, look no further 
than the vaults of the V&A Museum. This is 
where the oldest pair of socks lives, discov¬ 
ered in the Egyptian city of Oxyrhynchus and 
believed to be 1,600 years old. The fact that 
they match and appear to have no holes in 
them is extraordinary when 1 can’t say the same 
about a pair 1 bought only three weeks ago. 
No doubt the absence of washing machines 


in the 5th century is a mzyor factor. They are, 

however, an elegant shade of red. Case closed. 

When it comes to not wearing any socks 
at all, we can turn to Einstein, who said: ‘1 have 
reached an age where if someone tells me to 
wear socks, 1 don’t have to.’ 1 have no idea how 
old he was when he said this, but 1 imagine 
it was close to his 28th birthday, as that was 
when they became optional in my own ward¬ 
robe. There’s a certain liberation in feeling the 
breeze around your ankles and, combined 
with rolled-up jeans. I’m assured the look 
is something approaching fashionable—my 
mother is generous with her compliments. 

4 If a man can match 
his socks to his shirt, 
he can probably file 
a tax return. This is, 
they tell me, important ^ 

The science says differently, of course. 
There are some 250,000 sweat glands on your 
feet, which, the internet reliably informs me, 
produce half a pint of perspiration a day. 
The results of not wearing socks, says the 
science, are athlete’s foot, sores and smelly 


feet. However, if the past four years have taught 
us anything, it’s that science is optional— 
especially in the face of fashion—and there 
are few more distinguished scientists than 
Einstein himself, who, as mentioned above, 
found socks entirely optional. 1 would sug¬ 
gest meeting somewhere in the middle with 
a pair of ‘invisible’ socks, which reveal the 
ankle, but look after the bottom of your feet. 
It’s 2020 and we have solutions for every¬ 
thing now—other than Covid-19 and climate 
change, of course, but 1 digress. 

It may seem an odd time to be debating 
socks, but perhaps, amid what seems an 
endlessly depressing news cycle, a bit of light 
discourse is exactly what we need. In the year 
of a pandemic, a presidential election and 
whatever inevitably terrible thing happens 
between the time 1 write this and it is pub¬ 
lished (I’ve got aliens at 5/1), my final words 
of wisdom on all of the above are simple: 
wear whatever makes you happy. 

Go bright with your socks (except at 
a funeral), mix and match your pairs, add 
a bit of fun, add a bit of colour—or don’t wear 
them at all. We all need something these 
days, don’t we? Whether it’s getting into 
gardening, crochet, banana bread or doing 
the weekly shop in bright green socks, we 
need a little added joy—and you’ll always 
find a dash in a pair of socks. 
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Cut from the 
same cloth 


Range Rover turns 50 this year 
and, to celebrate, has collaborated 
with Savile Row tailor Henry Poole 
to design 120 metres (394ft) of 
dog-tooth check cloth. The fabric 
(enough to make 50 bespoke 
jackets for either men or women) 
is being woven in Somerset by 
cloth manufacturer Fox Brothers 
& Co and is inspired by the exte¬ 
rior paint colours of the original 
1970 Range Rover—Tuscan Blue, 
Bahama Gold and Davos White. 
For those wanting to own a piece 
of history, the Range Rover Reborn 
programme offers the opportunity 
to purchase an original 1970s 
Range Rover, beautifully restored 
using authentic Land Rover classic 
parts. Bespoke jackets from 
£3,245 (020-7734 5985; www. 
henrypoole.com). Completed 
Range Rover restorations from 
£145,000 (01926 641111; www. 
landrover.com) 


V Vintage nubuck and 
grained-leather watch holder 
In Rum, £650, Brunello Cucinelli 
(020-7287 4347; https://shop. 
brunellocucinelli.com) 


Luxury news 


Edited by Hetty Lintell 


House proud 


Thom Sweeney has opened a townhouse on Old 
Burlington Street, London W1, fit for a gentleman. 
A shop-club hybrid, it offers a package perfect for 
small special occasions, when It will be available 
exclusively to you and three friends. This Is where 
the fun begins—haircuts and shaves in the barber¬ 
shop downstairs, after which lunch will be cooked 
for you by Jason Atherton, accompanied by 
incredible wines from the Thom Sweeney cellar. 
Luke Sweeney and Thom Whiddett will measure 
you all up for a bespoke suit, before a pool com¬ 
petition with fine whisky and cigars. Finally, you 
can hunker down for a film In the club’s cinema, 
where dinner will be served. The ultimate present. 
£30,000 (020-3475 2044; www.thomsweeney.com) 


Dial up 


Court jeweller Cleave 
supplies royalty and 
governments, but also 
discerning Individuals looking 
for exceptional, one-of-a-kInd 
pieces. Its latest collaboration 
is with Glasgow-based design 
studio Timorous Beastles, which has 
Imagined three Intricate designs to be hand-painted 
in enamel on 18-carat-gold watch dials. You can 
witness your exquisite watch being crafted and painted 
in the West Sussex workshop and even get involved 
In personalising the design. Price on application 
(020-7016 1499; www.cleave.com) 


V Watch roll in brown, £550, 
Bennett Winch (020-8696 7147; 
www.bennettwinch.com) 


Need for speed 

Bremont has become the official timing 
partner for Rolls-Royce Aviation’s all¬ 
electric speed record attempt. The 
world’s fastest all-electric aircraft 
is aptly named Spirit of innovation 
and Rolls-Royce Is aiming to beat the 
current world record (213mph) with 
zero carbon emissions. The cockpit 
features a Bremont stopwatch and 
the watchmaker is releasing a new 
mechanical chronometer, Bremont ionBIrd, 
which will be worn by the test pilots, to mark 
the partnership. With its clear dial and vintage- 
style numerals, there Is more than a nod to 
the early days of aviation, for which both Bremont and 
Rolls-Royce are renowned. Two companies, dedicated 
to manufacturing in the UK, but also to engineering 
—this is a story about aviation, about time, but also 
about record breaking,’ enthuses Nick English of 
Bremont. The flight is due to take place In early 2021. 
IonBIrd, £4,495 (0800 817 4281; www.bremont.com) 




Watch rolls to keep 
your timepiece safe 


>• Travel watch 
roll, £95, Aspinal 
of London 
(01428 648180; 
www.aspinal 
oflondon.com) 


< Double 
watch roll, 

£285, Ettinger 
(020-8877 

1616; WWW. 

ettlnger.co.uk) 


▼ Sanderson watch roll and 
stud box set, £380, Stow (01763 
247030; www.stowlondon.co.uk) 
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From truly portable TVs 
to bulging midriffs, Melanie 
Bryan has raided the archive 
once again for snigger-worthy 
advertising moments 
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What makes a white Christmas? 
Donkeys, disasters and tiny churches 
Ilie Queens Speech and the I'Iditors Quiz 
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Shake your tail feather 

Despite being in my forties, going to 
nightclubs is still a great passion of 
mine—I live for the music, the atmos¬ 
phere and the dancing. I can’t imagine 
giving it up, but I’m sure that the younger 
people there look at me as some sort 
of predator. Please, tell me I’m not 
doing anything wrong? R. E., London 
Obviously you’re stymied, for the time being, 
but no, you are doing nothing wrong. I’m old 
enough to remember the septuagenarian 
Lady Edith Foxwell, known to the gossip 
oolumns as the Disoo Dowager, in her lurex 
leggings, on the floor of the Embassy Club 
throwing spindly shapes at her 20-something 
blaok lover. Pure joy to watoh. 

Younger people today, Twitter-whipped 
into parading their hobby horses, oan be 
overly judgemental. They oonjure up bogey¬ 
men at the expense of delight. Modern danoe 
moves are, anyway, too depressingly self- 
involved for sweaty hands to wander: danoers 
have been sooially distancing for years. 

As soon as Matt Hancock unchains the 
doors, get you on down. Tango or twerk, if 
you so choose. It’s not grooming if, like Lady 
Edith—God rest her—you add just enough 
self-satire to proclaim that life is for living. 


Bridge over troubled waters 

I have recently come out of a long-term 
relationship in which we iived together 
for severai years. My ex has only moved 
down the road and we’re on good terms, 
to the extent that she still calls round 
to see me most days or happens to 
appear at the pub when I’m there. I fear 
that neither of us will move on if it con¬ 
tinues—how can I explain this without 
causing yet more hurt? D. T., Surrey 
I’d be interested, boys, to know how you 
read this one. Which partner instigated the 
break? It may appear that the writer did, 
but perhaps she created a crisis to force his 
hand and it backfired? Either way, the term 
‘amicable’ is pretty much illusory. Even where 
children are not involved, a long-term relation¬ 
ship will accrue expectations, undertakings, 
assumptions and even vows, which are inevit¬ 
ably betrayed when the relationship ceases. 
That, as D. T. has discovered, causes hurt. 
Continued physical encounters threaten the 
wound with sepsis. 

Yes, your instinct is right. A clean break 
and a physical remove. If you need to explain 
(and beware: words expose you to further 
attrition), Covid-19 can provide your excuse. 
Isolate, elsewhere if possible, until enough 
water has passed under the bridge—which, 
whether she likes it or not, has burned. 



I got 99 
problems 

It may seem like the 
end of the world, but you 
might just need a fresh 
pair of eyes-perhaps 
those of our agony uncle 
Kit Hesketh-Harvey 


Let’s talk about sex 

I have never been in a serious rela¬ 
tionship and my whole family is con¬ 
vinced I’m secretly gay. I’d happily 
tell them if I were, but I’m content 
on my own. How can I make them 
understand? A. S., North Yorkshire 
No problem here, that I can detect. Truly, 

I can’t. ‘Sex,’ as Woody Allen famously 
declared, ‘is nobody’s business but the 
three people involved.’ Your sexuality is 
your own affair. If ‘contentment’, as you 
put it, is enough for you, all’s hunky-dory. 
Perhaps it would be less of a nuisance 
to throw out the odd hint that you might 
be gay? It will get your family off your back, 
as well as—counter-intuitively—render¬ 
ing you terribly attractive to women. Start 
singing showtunes, remarkably well. Root 
for Disney’s villainesses. Grow a beard. 

Two’s company 

My wife has announced she wants us 
to try a non-monogamous reiationship, 
but I feei it would be the beginning of the 
end. What do I do? L. P., Herefordshire 

Heck—and in Herefordshire, where discretion 
is impossible! I remember a generous-spirited 
nanny, employed serially in that county, occa¬ 
sioning the phrase ‘doing Donna over the Aga’. 
Then, one would have anticipated this question 
from the wife. Now, men, discombobulated 
by goalposts not merely moving, but revolving, 
have no idea what constitutes Christian Grey 
and what is Jeffrey Epstein. One rule applies: 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. There are as many definitions of love 
as there are Inuit words for snow, but if you 
cannot adjust yours so they overlap, then yes, 
it’s the end. You should bow out as soon as you 
can—with your dignity and your zip held high. 


Food for thought 

I have a secure job, but have always 
dreamed of opening my own restaurant. 

I fear that if I don’t do it soon, I never will 
—but is it really fair to risk my family’s 
current lifestyle, if it all went wrong? 

P. S., Oxfordshire 

I don’t know how things are in Oxon, in terms 
of the pandemic. This extraordinary episode 
has provided an opportunity for many of 
us to stretch the wings of our dreams, but 
a restaurant? Really? Even were Covid-19 
not a factor, the risk is too great. Oxfordshire 
already burps with eateries (Le Manoir, the 
White Hart of Wytham, The Mason Arms), 
which, in today’s ravaged hospitality sector, 
are at the top of the food chain. You would 
be gobbled up like a palate cleanser. 

How is your family doing? Trapped at 
home, time on their hands? You might do 
a practice run, training them up, for the 
moment when this lousy war is over, as sous- 
chefs, waiting staff and sommeliers in your 
own locked-down dining room. These are 
skill sets that will one day be transferable and 
useful. If they are happy to move to western 
Australia or Sweden, you could give it a go. 

If not, don’t, for now, jettison that increasingly 
precious thing you are lucky enough to have: 
a secure job. Soon, but not yet. 


Do blonds have more fun? 

I’ve always quite fancied myself as 
a blond, but have never been brave 
enough to take the plunge. Why is it 
acceptable for women to change their 
hair as they please, yet I feel as if I’d be 
considered odd? F. N., Somerset 

Boy, but it’s tough to be a male hominid. 
Lyrebirds, guppies, they can strut their funky 
stuff and do. Blond is so ignored in chaps 
that the spelling is autocorrected to ‘blind’. 

In the excoriated Gone with the Wind, dark¬ 
haired Clark Gable steals the screen from 
Leslie Howard simply because of hair colour. 
Linton doesn’t stand a wuthering chance 
against Heathcliff. Women can change gear 
seamlessly (brunette, blonde, grey), whereas 
men become marooned in the two-decade 
quagmire of pepper-and-salt. 

Moreover, as male skin gets craggier, blond 
hair is less forgiving. Robert Redford, golden 
boy of yesteryear (albeit naturally dark-haired) 
now looks more like Iggy Pop. Elvis (blond, 
but had the good sense to dye it black)— 
well, he’s The King, right? 

Bear in mind, too, that you may be at risk 
of going, inadvertently, green or orange. So, 
start gently, with low-lights. You very well may 
find that you have more fun. I personally doubt 
it, but then, I have no hair at all. Sh. 
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~ More of our best investment ideas 
Less time and effort for you 


Discover the investment trust that’s 
been trusted by generations since 1888 . 

Diversification is one of the golden rules of investing, 
and we achieve this through our multi-manager 
approach. But we also aim to add value by including 
only the managers’ very best ideas in our portfolio.^ 

A portfolio that aims to outperform world stock 
markets over the long term,^ while shielding you from 
some of the risks of active investing. Ultimately, we 
do all the hard work of constructing a global equity 
portfolio, so you don’t have to. 

To find out more, easily, 
visit alliancetrust.co.uk/time 

When investing, your capitai is at risk. The value of your investment may rise or fall 
as a result of market fluctuations and you might get back less than you invested. 

Alliance Trust PLC is listed on the London Stock Exchange and is registered in Scotland No SC1731. 
Registered office. River Court, 5 West Victoria Dock Road, Dundee DD1 3JT. Alliance Trust PLC gives 
no financial or investment advice. 


\ I As rated by WiLlis Towers Watson. ^ MSCI ALL Country World Index. 
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